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WHAT IS THERE TO COMPROAISE ? 


—— 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


—_—— 


On the 15th of April last, the President of the 
United States issued his Proclamation informing the 


~ country that the execution of the laws was o>stracted 


in certain States “by combinations too powerfal to 
be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings :’ wherefore he, as in duty bound, called 
out Seventy-five Thousand Militia to suppress or 
overcome those combinations, commanding the per- 
£008 composing them “ to disperse and retire peace- 
ably to their abodes within twenty days from this 
date.’”’ He at the same time summoned Congress to 
meet in Extraordinary Session on the 4:h of July en- 
suing. 

Such is the legal basis and formal justification of 
the Military preparations and movements with which 
the Republic has ever since resounded, aad which 
but now approach their culmination. 

Two formidable armies now confront each other 
along the Northern frontier of Virginia from Hampton 
Roads to Grafton, while Western Virginia is about 
to be made the theater of stil! further conflict. 

At Cairo and within reach, Ten Taousand Union 
soldiers coutrol the navigation of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, while an irregular and desultory conflict 
convulses the entire State of Missouri. 

Briefly, Two Hundred and Fifty Taousand Men 
are this day in arms for the preservation of the Union 
and the overthrow of rebellion against the Federal 
authority, while at least Two Hundred Thousand 
rebels are mustered to defeat them. 

But the disparity in numbers is the least of the 
contrasts which predict a speedy triumph of the 
defenders of the Union. Every man embodied on our 
side has chosen to enlist in the War for our National 
integrity ; whether a regular or a volunteer, he was 
in no wise constrained to become a soldier. On the 
other side, there are thousands of drafted Militia, 
called out by State authority and compelled to serve 
anyhow ; while thousands more are men of North- 
ern or European birth who, living in the South, were 
violently suspected of secretly cherishing Union sen- 
timents, and who were therefore proffered this alter- 
native: to be mobbed and tortured—perhaps unto 
death—as “ Lincolnites,” and “ Abolitionists,”’ or to 
enlist in the armies of the Rebellion. These men 
need but the opportunities which vigorous move- 
ments on our side must afford them, to escape from 
their detested thralldom and join the defenders of the 
Union. 

And again : 

Our soldiers are fairly equipped, generally well pro- 
visioned, and in the main punctually paid. Our Gov- 
ermment has credit, arms, and money. The Rebels, 
on the other hand, are scantily and precariously sup- 
plied with Provisions, Arms, Equipments, and Muni- 
tions ; while of Credit they have none, and of Money 
rather less. They are deficient even in Medicines, 
and have nothing like an efficient Army Hospital. 
Of Shoes and Boots, there is probably not a decent 
pair for each rebe! soldier to-day within the domin- 
ions which own the sway of Jeff. Davis; and the 
habitual shoemakers for that kingdom are now carry- 
ing muskets in the armies of the Union. Neither 
shoemakers nor leather in adequate supply exist 
within said kingdom; and there are no Tanneries 
there. 

The traitor chiefs feel that their hour is at hand. 
Of Men, such as they are, they have no lack; but 
every added regiment increases their perplexity and 
their distress. Putting Pay wholly out of the ques- 
tion, and leaving Uniforms to chance, their need of 
suitable Firearms, Tents, Camp Equipage, Powder, 
Lead, Shoes, and almost everything else required to 
fit an army for the field and secure it tolerable free- 
dom and celerity of movement, is terrible. It is 
doubtful whether they have in Virginia to-day suffi- 
cient ammunition for a single pitched battle between 
two armies, each of Sixty or Seventy Thousand mea 
of all arms. Yet cannon without cartridges can 
hardly be termed Artillery ; while horsemen haif- 
armed and depending on chance for Forage may be 
tolerable scouts, but are only by courtesy to be digni- 
fied as Cavalry. 

Every day swells the opposing hosts in Virginia, 
and thus aggravates the difficulties of the rebel 
leaders. They will hardly be able to supply One 
Hundred Thousand Men with Meat a month longer ; 
and dry bread, even if abundant, does not afford a 
diet inspiring to heroic deeds. In short, they must 
advance, conquer, and rob, or retreat, scatter, and dis- 
appear. 

In this dilemma, they have just one hopeful resource. 
It is that known as Compromise, and their friends in 
the patriot States are desperately intriguing to secure 
them immunity through this loophole. 

What is a Compromise? What is there here éo 
Compromise? 

They do not deny that Mr. Lincoln’s election as 
President was fair, legal, constitutional. Tie conse- 
quent authority to execute the laws on the one hand, 
with the correlative obligation to obey them on the 
other, is entirely beyond cavil. They cannot expect 
any Compromise respecting either. 

The essential right of Secession either exists or 
does not exist. If it be maintained, Mr. Lincoin’s 
assumption of authority over the States which claim to 
have seceded is a usurpation ; if it be disclaimed, the 
Davis Government is a wicked and frothy imposture. 
Between these two radical opposites, Compromise is 
an impossibility. And any Compromise which may 
now be patched up will be a virtual affirmance and 
establishment of the alleged Right of Secession. 

This is a point which cannot be blinked. The Right 
of Secession now established by any sort of bargain 
between the Government and its assailants dooms us 
to generations of anarchy and convulsion. Every 
defeated party in a heated Presidential contest will 
be tempted to try the chances of a rebellion. “We 
may perhaps succeed in overthrowing the Govern- 
ment; if not, we can compromise. The majority 
will be glad enough to bribe us into peace.” What 
nation could afford or endure this ? 

If the rebels lay down their arms, all Christians, 
all the humane, will unite in insisting that the Gov- 
€rnment shall evince the utmost lenity that is con- 
sistent with justice and the public safety. Tae need- 
less effusion of one drop of human blood would revolt 
every generous nature. If the attorneys of rebellion 
in Congress shall see fit to urge the proffer of a gen- 
eral amnesty, let that suggestion be fairly and kindly 
considered. But to give the traitors any chance to 
boast that they wrested by rebellion concessions that 
they could not secure by appeals to reason and the 
ballot-box, is to inaugurate an interminable reign of 
force and violence—is to make Capt. Dahlgren Chief- 
Justice and Col. Minie our most authoritative ex- 
pounder of the Constitution. Far better than this, 
disaster in the field and a forcible disruption of the 
Republic. 

Champions of law-guarded Liberty! the air is dark 
with the portents of imminent peril! Intriguers are 
stealthily mining to lay the dignity and safety of the 
Nation on the altar of Stock-jobbing—to bind the 
brows of discomfited Treason with the laurel of Vic- 
tory and place in his hand the scepter of Power. 
The Country is to be debauched and degraded on the 
pretense of harmonizing it, and the Government 
civested of all moral force under the guise of re-es- 
dablishing ite authority. Woe to that man who shall 
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“But as we were allowed of fod to be put im Trust with the Gospel, evem so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 
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dare to concede to baffled Treason anght that he 
refused to peaceful argument and friendly entreaty! 
Woe to that man who shall in any manner consent to 
make the sword the arbiter in our political contests 
by granting to armed and trenchant Rebellion the 
honors of a civic triumph or investing it with the 
insignia of constitutionally acquired power ! 





THE HAYTIAN EMIGRATION MOVE- 
MENT. 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


One effect of the heroic attempt to liberate the 
slaves of Virginia by John Brown and his noble little 
company of brave men, was a perfect storm of piti- 
less wrath and fury directed against the free colored 
people scattered over the slaveholding states. Several 
of these states, in their delirium of guilt and alarm, 
with more than Pharaohlike tyranny and cruelty, 
proposed the expulsion of free colored people from 
their borders. This scandalous and shocking meas- 
ure, supported as usual by the tyrant’s plea—necessity 
—designed the better to protect and preserve slavery 
from internal as well as external danger—was, as all 
know, rigorously put in force in several of the more 
Southern states. The colored people were sternly 
compelled at once to choose between a condition of 
lifelong slavery for themselves and for their posterity, 
and removal from those states. Being men, they 
preferred the latter ; and thus the heart-rending spec- 
tacle was presented to the worli of thousands of 
American-born people, guilty of no crime but the 
color given them by their Creator, literally driven 
from their homes, from the soil watered by their tears, 
and enriched by their very blood. They were com- 
pelled to leave all behind them, and to seek new 
homes they knew not whither. The continent upon 
which they had toiled for more than two centuries, 
seemed to be gradually closing all its iron gates against 
them, and Whither shall we go? was the plaintive, 
wail that went out from them into the ear of all 
Christendom. It was in this mournful state of facts 
that Geffrard, the patriotic and philanthropic Presi- 
dent of Hayti, touched with a noble feeling of sympa- 
thy and fraternity, won for himself and for his country 
the grateful applause of humane men throughout the 
world, by promptly offering to this stricken and out- 
cast people a home and country within his dominions. 
The buoyant humanity of the Black Republic of the 
tropics was in startling contrast with the leaden 
indifference to the fate of these people by our pro- 
fessedly more, enlightened and Christianized white 
republics of the North. This act of Hayti at once 
secured for her, as it deserved, the lasting gratitude 
of the free colored people of the United States ; and 
hence the origin, and the rapid growth, and the pres- 
ent magnitude of a grand scheme of colonization, 
contemplating the removal of not only those who have 
been driven out of the slave states by the inhuman 
legislation referred to, but that of the entire free 
colored population of all the states. 

It is this last and new phase of Haytian coloniza- 
tion which caukes hesitation and doubt, and demands 
at the hands of the friends of the colored race a little 
closer scrutinXhan seemed to be required at the first. 
In its inceptlcSrit was a most generous outburst of 
humane feelifig, creditable alike to the Government 
and people of that country. It was furnishing, under 
congenial skies, an asylum and a home to a woe- 
smitten and an outcast people in the dark hour of 
their extremest need. But now this simple overture 
of benevolence has hardened into a grand scheme of 
public policy, and claims the acceptance of the whole 
colored people and their friends. It has become 
ethnological, philosophical, political, and commercial. 
It has its doctrines of races, of climates. of national- 
ities, and destinies--and offers itself as the grand 
solution of the destiny of the colored people of 
America. In this aspect, the Hlaytian Emigration 
movement challenges criticism ane leaves room to 
question its wisdom. 

It is not at all doubted that such men as James 
Redpath, John Brown, Jr., and other white gentlemen 
associated with them in this Emigration movement, 
are sincere and earnest friends of the cause of free- 
dom and of the colored race. They have shown their 
faith by their works. Nor is it doubted that persons 
ef color, accustomed to the culture of tropical and 
semi-tropical productions, may much improve their 
fortunes by emigrating to Hayti on the liberal terms 
offered by the Haytian Government. Fugitive slaves 
from the more Southern states, who know all about 
raising cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, would find in 
Haytia much more desirable home and country than 
in Canada or New York or Massachusetts. It may 
also be fully admitted that any individual emigration, 
self-moved, self-sustained, and independent, like that 
which lands the German, the Irishinan, and the Seotch- 
man upon American soil, may be equally advantage- 
ous in the case of many colored men. Such emigra- 
tion is simply an individual concern, and neither asks 
the approval nor incurs the censure of any. Colored 
men have already done this to advantage in going to 
California, Australia, and elsewhere ; and I, for one, 
am decidedly in favor of this kind ofemigration. But 
very different is the present Emigration movement. 
It offers itselfas a national movement. It comes to 
us with a national creed, addresses us with political 
theories, and with theories of the proper distribution 
of the different varieties of men over the surface of 
the globe, and calls upon the man of color—like the 
old Ametican Colonization Society—in the name of 
nationality and duty to get himself out of this land of 
the white man, and betake himself to a particular lat- 
itude intended for him by his Creator. It has its 
headquarters, its offices, its numerous secretaries, its 
traveling agents, its lecturers, and an able public 
journal and other publications proclaiming its doc- 

trines, and calling upon all colored men to adopt them. 
Through the columns of its newspaper it tolerates the 
publication of nothing in the shape of controversy— 
assumes that the wisdom of emigration cannot be 
questioned. It has here in Rochester, as it has 
doubtless elsewhere, led to the sending around a 
class of colored men, speaking in the name of the 
poor colored people, ever ready to avail themselves 
of such opportunities, to solicit funds from the benev- 
olent to enable them to get away from the country, 
thus degrading as paupers those who stay as well as 
those who go. It has propagated the favorite doc- 
trine of all those who despise and hate the colored 
man—that the prejudice of the whites is invinc'b'e, 
and that the cause of human freedom and equality is 
hopeless for the black manin this country. The very 
moment Haytian Emigration began to theorize, it 
began to take up the old exploded ideas of prejudice 
and caste—upon which both the African Civilization 
Society and the African Colonization Society are 
based. It would have the black man proud of his 
color, and determine his local habitation and his as- 
sociations in the world by that fact. 

This attitude of the Haytian Emigration movement 
compels me to say I am not an emigrationist. While 
I hold up both hands for Hayti, grateful for her hu- 
manity, rejoice in her prosperity, point to her example 
with pride and hope, and would smite down any 
hand that would fling a shadow upon the pathway 
of her glory, I wish to remind those who claim to be 
the best representatives of her views and feelings 
that those who made Hayti what she is did not leave 


her, but remained there and worked out their own 
salvation. 





I assume that more than tw) hundred years 
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have demonstrated the ability of black people to live 
and flourish in the temperate climate of the United 
States ; that we are now more than four millions in 
number, and that no mode of emigration contemplat- 
ing our entire removal can possibly succeed ; that we 
are Americans, speaking the same language, adopting 
the same customs, holding the same general opinions 
as to religion and government, and shall rest our fate 
with Americans; that upon the whole our history 
here has been one of progress and improvement, and 
in all the likelihoods of the case, will become more 
so; that the lines of social and political distinction 
marking unjust and unnatural discriminations against 
us are gradually being effaced, and that upon the fall 
of slavery—as fall it must—these discriminations 
will disappear still more rapidly. I hold that all 
schemes of wholesale emigration tend to awaken, 
and keep alive, and confirm the popular prejudices of 
the whites against us. They serve to kindle hopes 
of getting us out of the country; and while they 
thus naturally produce in the whites indifference to 
our welfare, they distract and destroy in ourselves one 
very important element of progress, namely, the 
element of permanent location. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. No people will much improve a 
land from which they are momentarily expecting to 
be excluded, or from which they are to go speedily of 
their own accord. Permanence, a local habitation, 
as well as a name, is essential to our progress. 

I object to these schemes of emigration because 
they uniformly assume to be true what experience 
even here in America has shown to be false—that 
prejudice against color is invincible. I hold that 
there is no such thing as a natural and uaconquer- 
able repugnance between varieties of men. All these 
artificial and arbitrary barriers give way before in- 
terest and enlightenment. “Lands intersected by 
a narrow frith abhor each other,” till they are taught 
by self-interest or pure enlightenment the folly of 
such hate. The hope of the world is in human 


brotherhood ; in the union of mankind, not in excla- 


sive nationalities ; in bringing the ends of the earth 
together, not in widening the distance between 
them ; in world-wide co-operation, not in barren and 
fruitless isolation ;—and until I give up the belief in 
the essential identity of human nature and human 
destiny, and shall adopt the belief that color is more 
than manhood, that progress is merely a fiction of the 
brain, that men were created to hate and destroy 
each other, and not to love, bless, and improve each 
other, I shall continue to hope 


“It’s coming yet for a’ that— 
That man to man, the world all o’er, 
Shall brothers be.” 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THIS 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Ir is an extremely interesting historical study, to 
test the political philosophy of our early statesmen by 
recent events. The great ordeal of history is deter- 
mining now who were the truly wise. The selfish 
politicians of New England—the ‘“ Compromisers ;” 
the generous Democratic rhetoricians of Virginia, 
such as Henry, and even the great theorist Jefferson, 
dwindle away, 1s time applies the test tq their idea 











sponsible to history and not to-the mere brea‘h of 
popular favor ; perhaps a restoring of the original idea 
of the Electors, so that there miy not be so long a 
species of interregnum between one Presidency and 
the next; perhaps a greater liberty allowed to the 
President of calling out the militia and employing the 
army, with, at the same time, a greater facility given 
to the people of impeaching both him and his cabinet ; 
and a larger national army, may be some of the changes 
forced upon us by this revolution. The very existence 
of a great national debt (which must be a result of 
the war) will strengthen the Government. Tremend- 
ous duties will lie upon our Central Administratioa 
the next half-century, such as never lay before, and 
entirely out of the scope of the founders of the Con- 
} stitution. 

We take it, as an inevitable result of this war, that 
the upper classes of the South will be utterly disor- 
ganized and dispersed—even more than was the aris- 
toeracy of France by the flood of the Revolution. 
Their estates will be ruined ; their property scattered 
to the four winds ; and their political power finally 
broken. Large numbers of them will be killed, or 
executed, or banished. Their farms and plantations 
will be confiscated by Congress, or be divided anong 
the multitudes of hardy Northern men who will pour 
in to take their places. To protect these settlers and 
the Unionists who will arise in the South, Govern- 
ment will be obliged to maintain strong garrisons in 
the towns. If it is said—as is so often urged by 
English objectors—that we cannot hold the South in 
subjection, and certainly that we cannot do it and 
maintain our present form of Government; that nine 
millions of Anglo-Saxons will never be conquered,—we 
reply that history shows that revolutionists, even 
when they struggle against an odious tyranny and for 
the noblest principles, still do become discouraged and 
subdued ; that time wears away even the highest 
spirit of resistance to oppression. 

How much more will this be the case, when the 
Government against which they fight is a free and 
beneficent one, and the principles for which they 
struggle are-opposed to all the progress of humanity 
and aj] the best ideas of the age! History proves 
that all races and nations may be subdued ; and cer- 
tainly much more easily when the conquest is the 
highest benefit to the masses of the people. Whether 
with this occupation of the South the present posi 
tion of their state governments can continue, will 
be an after consideration. 

But the greatest of all tasks probably before the 
Central Government the next half-century—the one 
demanding the most wisdom, and new and peculiar 
powers, will be the disposition of the slaves. We 
assume it as inevitable, that the only conclusion of 
this fearful contest must be in the EMANcIPATION of 
the slaves. Then fullow the police regulation, the 
protection, the government, the stimulating to labor, 
end the punishing for idleness, and perhans the 
partial deportation of these hordes of ignorant 
and dependent laborers—a task calling for the pro- 
foundest wisdom and the compacted vigor of the 
most powerful Government, patiently exerciged daring 
several generations. Such are some of the events 
that lie in the possible future of our Government. 
Of the dangers that will arise from them, we need 
not here speak. 





and principles; while men like Jay and Gerrg ond | THE OPINIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Hamilton rise still higher. The two most clear- 
sighted prophets of the dangers to this Government, 
bave been Hamilton, and a foreigner, De Tocqueville. 
The fearful perils which haunted the minds of most 
of the founders of the Constitution, have proved to be 
phantoms. Patrick Henry’s most rhetorical passages 
are highly wrought descriptions of some future Presi- 
cent subjecting the nation to an iron tyranny. 
Luther Martin and Mason tremble before the great 
conscli¢ated, oppressive Central Government erec‘ed 
in place of the loose Confederacy; and nearly all 
look forward with fear to the time when the great 
states, such as Massachusetts, Peansylvania, and 
Virginia (for New Yo:k was then comparatively a 
smali state) should swailow up the lesser states, even 
as had happened in so many European confederations. 
Jefferson, at least, as late as 1798, showed that he 
considered the especial dangers to this country to lie 
in the overweening powe: of the Central Govern- 
ment over the states; and to him and Masog may 
be ascribed the historical expression of those theories 
in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 
end “99, which, as suosequentiy developed by Calhoun 
end his followers for the protection of slavery, have 
éesolated a whole continent with havoc and murder. 
Hamilton most clearly of all, and with hin Washing- 
ton, saw that the great peril to this country lay, not 
in the excessive power of the President or Senate, 
ror in the superiority of the large states over the 
smaller, not in centralization, so much as in disin- 
tegration. and in the possibility of an excessive asser- 
tion of state privileges and rights. Yet it is a com- 
inexitary on the imperfect range of the highest wisdom, 
without the guidance of the purest moral sense, that 
the humble moralist from the village pulpit or 
Quakers’ meeting who warned the statesmen of that 
day that no state ceuld survive the storm while con- 
taining an institution of palpable injustice—that 
these simple men beheld the future better than the 
wisest statesmen. Hamilton saw no danger from 
slavery; Washington saw none—or at least they 
never expressed their fears. Yet it is evident now 
that in the lowest practical view, it would have been 
a thousand times better to have formed our Union 
without the Carolinas and Georgia, than to have ad- 
mitted them as we did, with the Three Fifths Rep- 
resentation and the permission of the African slave- 
trade for twenty years. 

The political anxieties of Hamilton and his follow- 
ers have been justified. Our ship of state has 
struck on the very rock which he saw far away 
through the mist of years. Yet it is singular how 
blind we ourselves have been to our perils. Twenty 
years ago, a clear-eyed French philosopher had whis- 
pered into his ear everywhere in this country, that 
the power of the Central Government was ruining 
the nation, and that our Government would end in a 
despotism. He boldly denied it, and prophesied that 
our dangers from anarchy and from the weakness of 
the Government were much greater. He could hardly 
have supposed his predictions were so near fulfill- 
ment. 

The American Government has gone through what 
we may reckon as four different stages of growth, 
with a constant tendency toward a greater consolida- 
tion. The present paroxysm will, undoubtedly, result 
in a fifth state—of still greater firmness and solidity. 
The Jeffersonian philosophy, so long assumed as the 
undoubted American theory, must go dowa under 
the stern teachings of fact; and Hamilton’s 
will stand forth as our wisest philosophy. We evi- 
dently need a stronger Government; and, whether 
we need or not, stern necessities will compel us to 
assume one. As Motley says, that ‘“ Secession will 
become a name of woe,” so will State Rights be a 
name of execration. The very mention of “state 
sovereignty’’ will send a shudder of horror through 
the whole nation. Whoever, hereafter, shall call up 
state rights in opposition to the Central Government, 
will call up at the same time against him the spirits 
of the thousands and tens of thousands of our mur- 
dered brethren and friends whom that fearful doctrine 
has destroyed. 

Exactly in what shape the National Government is 
to be strengthened, cannot at once be predicted. 
Perhaps Hamilton’s favorite idea of a longer term to 
the Presidency without a re-election, for the sake of a 
more solid Government and one which shall be re- 


CONCERNING THE WAR. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 

THE impressicns in this country in regard to the 
conflict in America are becoming, I am sorry to say, 
every day more false aud unfavorable. Letter-writ- 
ers from the South, and political editors in sympathy 


people. The correspondence of The London Tunes 
and of other journals is producing perverted opinions, 
misjudgments, biases in favor of the slave-trading 
Confederacy. The real issue of the conflict, or rather 
the cause of it, is being denied, and it is averred that 
slavery has little or nothing to do with the quarrel be- 
tween North and South, but that the South are just 
fighting for their rights as an i'l-used and abused mi- 
nority. This is just the impression that Jeff. Davis 
would be glad to make, and doubtless he regrets the 
boldness and frankness, the shameless aedacity, with 
which the Vice-President of the Confederacy of slave- 


object, in their disruption from the United States Gov- 
ernment, and their claim of an independent existence, 
was the practice and perpetuity of slavery. In Da- 


adroitness of sophistry, in the introduction of other 
causes, and the pretended endurance of grievances 
on the part of the South, which will make it very con- 
venient for pro-slavery sympathizers in this country 
to defend and shield the Southern Confederacy as an 
abused, oppressed, and suffering nation, struggling 
for its rights, its freedom, its privileges, its life. And 
as long as the Northern administrators of the war 
avoid opposing slavery, so long will they give an 


all European nations. 

Accordingly, even in this country, in many quar- 
ters, the rights of the enslaved are altogether ignored. 
You would hardly suppose there was a slave in ex- 
istence in America, much less that the hatred of 
slavery, or the effort to abolish it, was any cause 
whatever of the battle between North and South. 
The London Times devotes long articles to the work 
of persuading men that the secession movement was 
a necessity, growing out of every other cause than the 
one actually at the bottom of it. “The rupture,” says 
this political oracle, “ was not really occasioned by 
the election of Lincoln, nor did it arise from the ex- 
asperation of slaveholders against a¥olitionists. The 
quarrel was of far earlier date, and more reasonable 
origin. The inhabitants of the South and those of 
the North are two distinct peoples, speaking, indeed, 


stock, but opposed to each other in sentiments, tra- 
ditions, and views, as bitterly as Austrians and Ital- 
ians, or Muscovites and Po'es. Here then is every- 
thing to justify a separation, mutual repugnance, in- 
compatibility of disposition, hostility and divergence 
at every point of the case. If New England and 
New Orleans are at once so different and so distant 
from each other, why should they not be formally di- 
vorced ?”’ 

In this flippant style of falsehood is this great event 
disposed of, and The Times would persuade the peo- 
ple of England that the slave-trafficking Confederacy, 
which has broken off from the United States, and set 
up an independent Government solely for the pur- 
pose of making slavery secure, supreme, and perpet- 
ual, is an injured and oppressed nation, suffering un- 
der the despotism of the North, just as the Italians 


Russia, with everything to justify a rebellion against 
such oppression. “ President Lincoln,” the defender 
of the slave-traders adds, “ invokes not the titles and 
prerogatives of a inighty ancestry,” (which we sup- 
pose, according to the morality of The Times, would 
be a complete justification of the despotism,) “but a 
resolution adopted by about three millions of Ameri- 
cans nearly eighty years ago. That resolution con- 
veys all the right to which he ean pretend; the rest 
of his case turns upon might only.” 

In such insults the North is receiving part of its 
reward for so long assisting the South to rule not only 
over the slaves, but through the slave-power over the 
whole country. The same style is caught up and 











with them, are throwing dust isto the eyes of the | 


traders avowed, in his public address, that their sole | 


vis’s Message he has administered an amount and | 


overwhelming advantage to the South in the view of | 


the same language, and springing from the same | 
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echoed by provincial papers and correspondents. 
Take for example an instance in the last Nottingham 
Journal, of stuff like the following set before the 
people of this country : 


“With us the presumption has generally, perhaps erroneously, 
been on the side of the insurgent faction, even when that faction 
has been seeking to throw off its lawful allegiance ; and there- 
fore it would be a leetle too much to tell us we must not listen 
even to the cry of anguish of states which have never owed 
allegiance to anybody, and which complain that they have been 
grievously ill-treated by their late copartners. Mr. Lincoln has 
probably too much good sense to assume such atone. If he can 
lick the South, and rule them with the strong hand, we shall be 
ready to admit that he is at least as respectable a potentate as 
Louis Napoleon: but if he cannot, that is his affair, The most 
he can ask of Europe, which is likely to suffer so much from a 
quarrel that ought never to come to blows, is, that it will not in- 
terfere in the struggle, but suppress both parties as an intolera- 
ble public nuisance.” 


Such stuff as this could never have been endured, 
would never indeed have been uttered, if the North 
were openly opposed to slavery, and were bent upon 
giving to the enslaved their rightful freedom. In 
such an effort, with such a purpose, the North would 
be sure of the sympathy of the whole British people. 
But the issue is denied, and is kept studiously out of 
view ; and itis much to be feared that the people 
will be quite prepared for the announcement that the 
British Government have concluded to recognize the 
new Confederacy of slave states as a Christian 
power, and to take them to a fraternal national em- 
brace, thus recognizing their right to the traffic in 
human beings as a national prerogative, and ailing 
them to maintain it, and thus giving the lie to all 
previous professions of British abhorrence of that 
traffic, and to every former determination of the Gov- 
ernment not to sanction it. There isa great apathy 
on this subject among the people, because of their 
ignorance in regard to it, and their having given no 
attention to it; and on this account it is greatly to 
be feared that interested politicians will betray the 
people and the Government into a recognition of the 
Confederacy of slave-trading states alike disastrous 
and shameful. Disastrous in the end it certainly 
would be, even to the Confederacy itself of slave- 


pic 





holders, as encouraging and inducing them to hold on 
and prosecute their monstrous wickedness; and 
shameful to Great Britain, as the compromise, by a 
professedly Christian nation, of all its hitherto de- 
clared principles against slavery, for the sake of a 
profitable commercial friendship with a nation that 
has set itself up to be a nation, solely for the mainte- 
nance of the crime of slavery as its perpetual right 
and business. 
It is curious to notice the complimentary style of 
The Times’ correspondent toward the planters of 
Carolina, a few of whom he has visited, and describes 
them as gentlemen, having ‘“ known them for several 
days,” and “ enjoyed that frank, courteous, and grace- 
ful intercourse which constitutes an irresistible charm 
of their society.’’ He then gives a specimen of their 
conversation. We know not where The Times’ cor- 
| respondent has been educated, nor what are his 
canons of social criticism, but several days’ endurance 
of such profane and boisterous conversation must 
have been delightful, with the necessity of describing 
it for British ears under the euphemism of courteous 
and graceful intercourse. The Times’ correspondent 
properly refuscs to note down the oaths, though a 
place is left for them. Something singularly graceful 
and courteous, certainly, in the foll@wing : “ By ——, 
nothing on earth shall ever induce @s to submit to any 
union with the brutal, bigoted blackguards ef the New 
England states, who neither comprehend nor regard 
the feelings of gentlemen. Man, woman, and child, 
we'll die first!’ The writer speaks of “an infinite 
variety of similar sentiments uttered by courtly, 
well-educated men, who set great store on the nice 
observance of the usages of society.”” There are 
| certain usages of this kind of society, such as the 
planters selling their own offspring for gain, and 
maintaining the breeding of slaves as a godly and 
profitable business, which strike the English mind as 
rather singular elements of good education, courtesy; 
and refinement. But there is no mistaking this cor. 
respondent. He declares unequivocally that the 
aristocracy which he praises in the South is an 
aristocracy resting on this abominable and horrible 
helotry, “with nothing else to rest upon.” Yet, in 
the opinion of this writer, these courteous planters, 
who interlard their conversation with unmentionable 
oaths, and sell and enslave their own offspring, are a 
| “genuine aristocracy, well-bred, courteous, and hos- 
| pitable.” Mr. Olmsted’s books are doing a good 
| work in opening the eyes of the people to the actual 
| nature of this supposed courtesy and hospitality. A 
journey in the backwoods is very disenchanting. 
| Indeed the correspondent from Montgomery effect- 
| ually dissipates his own delusions, and doubtless will 
| do so still more thoroughly so soon as he can write 
| beyond the terror of tar and feathers. 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 








It is impossible to measure the prejudice produced 
here against the cause of the North by the people read- 
| ing that Massachusetts regiments are offered to put 
down slave insurrections, that poor fugitive slaves are 
| thrust back into the hell of slavery by Northern 
commanders, that the Governor of Rhode Island had 
returned escaping slaves to their owner from a Rhode 
Island regiment, that colored persons are not per- 
| mitted to enlist, that the Governor of Pennsylvania 
| had forbidden colored troops to go from Pennsylvania 
into Virginia, for fear of a servile war, and that all 
| purpose of liberating the slaves is constantly deaied, 
| It is these pro-slavery indications on the part of the 
| North that do more than anything else to make the 
people here believe that the war is not at any rate a 
| war against slavery, and therefore they are as ready 
to sympathize with the South as with the North, if 
neither party mean to obey God and set at liberty 
| those that are bound. There are other evil in- 
fluences. I met recently a colored minister of the 
| Gospel from the United States, who showed me his 
| passport or protection, for passport he could not 
obtain; the only document he could get from the 
American Government in February, 1861, being a 
sheet of paper setting forth that he was a native of 
America, but no citizenship certified, nor any pro- 
tection guaranteed as a citizen of tiie United States. 
If the United States would retain the sympathy of 
Great Britain, or of any country in Europe, such 
injustice as this must be brought to an end. Let the 
Republican Administration in our country show that 
they hate slavery, and they will have the good-will 
and fervent sympathy of the people everywhere. If 
the Government of the United States would have the 
sympathy of the people of Great Britain, (a thing which 
is every way most desirable,) let them make it plain 
that this conflict against the South is a conflict in 
behalf of the oppressed, a conflict truly for freedom, 
the cause of justice and mercy to the oppressed, and 
therefore the cause of God. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH THINK OF US, 
A TRAVELER’S VIEW. 








Cuicoprg, Mass., June 15, 1861. 

Massrs. Epirors : I have just returned from Eng- 
land, and perceive with regret, though not with sur- 
prise, no inconsiderable irritation in our country on 
account of the supposed unfriendly attitude of “the 
Fatherland” toward its American daughtey in her 
present trying circumstances. I am sure that to a 
great extent this impression is the result of entire 
misapprehension. I have recently traveled exten- 
sively in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and mingled 
freely with many thousands of their good people, and 
have everywhere heard expressed only the deepest 
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interest for our welfare. It is true, indeed, that the 
people of England heartily deplore war—especially @ 
civil war—and the very depth of their desire for our 
prosperity, leads them to deplore such a war in 
America. The vigor of the rebels in their secession 
movements, in contrast with the miserable inefficiency 
of the General Government, could only mislead the 
minds of Englishmen for a long time, and the passage 
of the self-stultifying Tariff, as it was there re- 
garded, impaired their confidence in the Repub- 
lican party, and alienated many commercial men, 
Mischievious secular papers were ready to turn these 
disadvantages to sinister account. But the noble, 
though tardy uprising of patriotism in our free states, 
is fast redeeming the honor of our Government and 
the Union, in the minds of all classes in England, 
and sure I am, that the many there earnestly long for 
success to crown our righteous struggle, now that an 
appeal to arms has been forced upon us. There is 
not, in my view, the least cause for apprehension 
that England will give any sanction or encourage- 
ment to the rebel party. We ought not surely to 
charge to the British nation what may be the odious 
declaration of an official—nor to the Government 
the offensive effusions of irresponsible newspapers. 
I should be false to the charge intrusted to me by 
many of the good people in England, did I not bear 
this explicit testimony to their general and hearty 
good-will. One of the most undesirable results of the 
fearful struggle in which we are embarked, would of 
course be, any permanent hostility at the North to- 
ward England, (bound together as we are by so many 
ties.) and especially, on ineufficient or mistaken 
grounds. 








Very truly yours, 
Justin PERKINS. 





BHOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 





WasHINeoTOoN, D. C., June 24, 1861. 
To tHE Epirors OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

An exciting and comewhat anxious week has just 
closed. Ushered in by the sad Vienna disaster, we 
may be thankful that it closes without any further 
blunders or losses upon our side. Since Gen. John- 
ston evacuated Harper’s Ferry, it has become evident 
that Beauregard at Manassas Junction has changed 
his plans and is advancing upon our lines. He may 
have been compelled to do this to satisfy the troops 
under his command, or it may be a feint to throw our 
Generals off their guard, and to break through our 
lines at some other weaker point. 

The old military line of the rebels was from Rich- 
mond, across Manassas Junction, to Harper’s Ferry. 
At present, the Harper’s Ferry army seems to be 
occupying Winchester and Martinsburg, for the pur- 
pose of giving battle to Cadwallader’s division. The 
main body of troops under Beauregard have probably 
advanced to Fairfax Court-House, while large detach- 
ments occupy Leesburg on the one hand, and Occo- 
quan on the other. By looking at the map, the 
reader will perceive that this is a close investment of 
the position of the Federal forces in Fairfax county. 
There can be little doubt that Beauregard intends to 
make a demonstration upon Washington, if at any 
time he considers it safe. But troops are now pour- 
ing rapidly from the North, and he must speedily 
abandon aii ideas of attack. 

Gen. Seott does not advance upon the rebels be- 
cause he is not ready. It is probable that he will 
avoid a direct contest upon the field of battle, and 
will surround Beauregard, as he did Johnston at Har- 
per’s Ferry. If the enemy retreat as before, a great 
advantage will be gained without the loss of life. 
This seems to be the plan of the campaign—to sur- 
round the rebels with a superior force wherever they 
make a stand, thus compelling them to keep up@ 
continuous retreat, and tiring them out, without the 
loss of much human life. 

The rebels are unquestionably making a great effort 
to cut off our communication by water with the 
North. They are secretly at work erecting batteries 
at several points below, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. Mathias Point is their great strategic 
point in this respect. If they succeed in erecting 
batteries there, it will enable them to blockade the 
river, and perhaps to open communication with the 
rebellious portions of Maryland. Our vessels are 
closely watching their operations, and will attempt 
to dislodge them at the proper time. 

So far, in every little brush with the rebels, our 
soldiers have given good evidence of their endurance 
and courage. This is worth much, and almost com- 
peneates for the disasters of Bethel and Vienna. Bb 


Vienna, when the masked battery opened fire. A 
six-pound cannon-ball struck the barrel at a point 
equidistant from the extremities, and left its exsct 
shape upon it, crumpling it up as if it were a piece 
of lead. The stock was shattered to pieces. The 
arm of the soldier who carried the musket was taken 
clean off, and in reply to the order of his Captain, 
“ Fall into line!” the poor fellow replied, “ J would 
if I could—look there!” He was at once taken into 
the arms of his comrades, though the enemy’s battery 
continued to discharge its deadly fire, and carried to 
an adjoining thicket, where he bled to death before 
surgical aid arrived. The gun is now on its way to 
the family of the dead soldier, as a memento of hig 
patriotism and courage. 

Before the war commenced, the Southern chiefs 
scoffed at the courage of Northern men; but the con- 
duct of Winthrop, Greble, Lyon, Blair, and other 
gallant Northern soldiers, begins to open the eyes of 
the slave-braggarts. Senator Mason now admits that 
the struggle is to be a desperate one, and that the 
Federal troops are brave men; and Beauregard in- 
sists upon more prudence, because he doesn’t fall in 
with the general Southern idea that one slavéholder 
ean whip three Northerners. One result of the war 
will be—Southern respect for Norttiern courage. 

A few days more, and Congress will be convened in 
extra cession. A number of very important quez- 
tions will come up for’ discussion and decision. Crit- 
tenden will try a new compromise dodge. Three or 
four of our Northern Democrate, hounded on by the 
infamous Journal of Commerce, will try to break down 
the Government and the war by a premature ery for 
peace. These attempts, all of them, will be failures, 

Men #nd money, and all the machinery of war, by 
land and sea, will be freely voted by Congrese. The 
a)l-important question seems to be as to the mod: of 
raising money. It is thought now that there will be 
& slight direct tax imposed, and an indirect one on 
tea, coffee, and sugar. The loans will be of two 
kinds ; one of the old kind, which capitalists are ex- 
pected to take, and another of a more popular char- 
acter, Treasury Notes of a small denomination, bear- 
ing a generous rate of interest. Such is the prospect 
at the present moment, but evente may entirely 
change it before the session opens. The weather is 
very hot, but the health of the troops continues good. 
Fifteen thousand troops have arrived within a week, 
and it is expected that twenty thousand more will arrive 
before Congress begins its session, With an army of 
one hundred thousand reliable men at this point, Gen. 
Scott would soon exhibit results, and not much can 
be expected of him with a smaller force. 

What the cause needs just now is a good stock of 
oe and three hun ood trooza. 

y September, such an army would be fit fur any en- 
counter with the enemy, and would drive the rebela 
from Virginia. Coureg< and Patience! Listen to no 





craven of Peave, and icked rebel- 
lion will be crushed ere long the wic re 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher." 





tered acco: of Congress, in the 1860, by J. 
wm Risherdo ws the ore omice of the United States for the 
Bouthern District of New York.] 





“ Who will render to every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honor and immorta‘ity.”—Rom. ii. 6, 7. 


Tux crowning gift of God here promised is eternal 
life; and it is promised to those who through this 
life steadily and patiently seek for glory and honor. 

To live fer glory is, then, not only sinless, but 
praiseworthy. It is a Christian duty. And yet, we 
have been trained to think that glory, as a motive of 
daily life, is both low and selfish ; that men that are 
Christians should have higher motives; that in its 
results it must needs be very superficial; and that it 
is to be laid aside in the presence of motives of duty. 
As if motives of duty and motives of glory might not 
be just the same! 

. The slightest inspection of the Bible will show that 

glory, as it is one cf the most powerful, so also is 
made to be one of the most frequent of motives. It 
is the title of God himself. As if in him were 
summed up all the most eminent qualities, not only, 
but as if in these qualities he exhibited the most per- 
fect specimen of a Being that acted from motives of 
glory, he is called the God of glory, and the Lord of 
glory. Heaven is called the realm of glory, as if it 
were the perfection of the race which would result, 
not in the elimination ef these qualities, but in their 
perfection. When men are so educated and devel. 
oped that they act according to the best motives of 
the highest glory, they will have attained to the 
heavenly state. Christian qualities are comprehen- 
sively included in this term glory, and when the 
highest degree of holiness is spoken of, it is the glory 
of it that the greatest stress is put upon. Christian 
qualities are spoken of es glorious in holiness. The 
redeemed are called the glorified, and their song is 
cailed a song of glory. And in our text, the prom- 
ises of the Bible are made to those who seek for 
glory ; who seek it constantly and habitually ; who 
seek it by patient continuance in well doing. You 
will perceive a hint of the kind of glory meant, by the 
term well-doing. It is the glory of goodness, of rec- 
titude, of holiness ; but it is glory. 

When the Bible makes so much of this quality, I 
ani suie that we shall do well to have a clear and 
settled idea of the nature and uses of the elament of 
g'siy. 

1. Every one of you is familiar with the experi- 

€! ce of edmiration. When any one does before you 
& tlirg that implies eminent strength, remarkable 
Wisco, unusual skill, cr greatness in moral quality, 
you experience a lively pleasure, and a desire to con- 
vey to the agent some tribute of your favor. You 
ace corscious that your soul 1ises up within you, and 
is rendered nimble and fine by the imagination, by 
the affections, and by a kind of royalty of admiration, 
in the presence of the deeds of eminence of men, and 
ivat these feelings tend to pass over from you to the 
subject of your regard in a tide of praise. 
; 2 As there is a tendency in nature to receive such 
inpressicns and excitements, so there is a corre- 
aponcirg nature which tends to produce them. There 
are qualities and actions and thiags whose nature it 
is to excite applause and admiration among men. 
Aré the reot-element of glory is that whose natu-e 
it is in its own sphere to excite admiration and ao- 
plause emorg men. Whatever thing tends legiti- 
mately, in its own place and proportion, to excite 
live.; applause and admiration among men, is glo- 
Fifvs. 

The cegirees of feelirg of admiration are various, 
a: d expressed by epithets rising from the lowest to 
. the highest degrees of force. Ifa thing is simply right, 
we approve it. Ifit is not only right, but right in an 
unexpected degree, and in an unusual degree, we give 
it applause as well as approval. Ifit is still more 

en inent in its excellence, we give it admiration. If 
i it sises yet higher, then glory characterizes it—it is 
ginious, and if it touches the utmost extent of our 
cecrcep'ion, it is magnifcent. But all of these are 
tsrms differing simply in degrees, and not in moral 
quality. 

3. Upon exemination of facts it will appear that 
the mind is excited to adiiration, first, by things pre- 
sented to our senses. Remarkable things in nature 
impress us with wonder, and admiration, and a sease 
of glory. Things which art has created—temples, 
mogrificent specimens of architecture, statuary, pic- 
dures, w thousand things like these—excite admira- 
tion to such a degree that we pronounce them glori- 
evs. And, indeed, thus far in the history of the world, 
the things which we take in through our senses 




















































































































































































































































































































things. 

But this admiration is excited, also, by deeds, or 
piysical actions of strength, of skill, of courage, of en- 
dwiance. When anything rises so considerably above 
the average deeds of men as to excite the sense of 
greatness of the cause, we instantly are excited to 
a¢miration, and we pronounce it in various degrees 
giorious. 

Intellectual traits indicating quickness, breadth, 
richness, any things that transcend the average of 
intellectual endowment, excite admiration, and, in 
degrees, the sence of gloriousness. 

Social traits—love, patience, disinterested friend- 
ship, generosity—a!l these, also, excite men in various 
cegrees in the same way. 

Highest of all are moral qualities—conscientious- 
ness, purity, self-denial, self-sacrifice, untemptible- 
ness, reverence, heliness. These, under certain cir- 
cumstances, excite the mind to a sense of admiration, 
and make us to feel that they are glorious. 

In short, it is given in various degrees to the human 
roind to excite this feeling of praise and admiration 
in others over the whole line of faculties, from the 
lowest physical ones up to the highest moral ones. 
The action of every part of the mind may, in certain 

ci:cumstances, excite in the minds of others the sense 
of admiration for these qualities as glorious. 

4. It dees not, however, follow that the admiraticn 
of men, and the admirableness of the qualities which 
excite that admiration, are parailel and equal. In 
other words, there is a constitutional order, an intrin- 
sic element of admirabieness in things; but men may 
not yet be educated to express their admiration ac- 
cording to the real nature of things. Men may over- 
praise some things, and underpraise others. Some 
may be so educated that they shall give their chief 
admiration to bodily qualities; others may be so 
educated that they shall give their chief admiration 
to intellectual traits ; others may be so educated that 
they shall give their chief admiration to social ele- 

ratnts; but there is a divine order, a divine law, in 
respect to these things, and whether men have found 
it out or not will make a great deal of difference with 
the symmetry and the usefulness of their admiration. 
In this divine order, according to this divine law, the 
thirgs that stand lowest are physical elements. 
Those thicgs that address themselves to the ear and 
the eye, those things that we can handle, the bodily 
elements, are lowest. They are excellent and noble 
in their right place, but they are lowest in the scale. 
As you rise above these, the things that next show 
-~ : themselves are the social affections; all the things 
~\ that go to make a man companionable ; the elements 

“dhnt are developed in the household, between one and 

another-~the sweet affiances of life. These have 

their escola and are glorious in their piace. 
They are higher Yvan the lowest, but they are far from 
being as high as the Wnighest. ; 
Above these are inteliactual endowments, which, 
like the others, are excellent\and noble and glorious in 
their place, but which are below the topmost point of 
the scale. \ 
And above these are moral traits, which are the 
most admirable and the least adtmired, the most 
glorious and the least glorified, of all, simply because 
men have not yet been educated to understand the 
highest traits. 
This order of admirableness of conduct Ys, then, 
from the material up to the moral. And God mede it 
to be so. The evidence is this: that as men by 
culture open up and rise to the possession of their 
own faculties, they perceive that the relative values 
of things are in this line and order; they perceive 
that however good and excellent physical things may 
be they are the lowest, that above them are social 
elements, that above them are intellectual qualities, 
and that above them are manly, Christian, moral 
traits, which are the highest of all! And as they are 
the highest, so they are the latest that come into 
esteem among men. 
But public sentiment, which represents the average 
opinions of whole societies, never rises to the highest, 
nor recognizes the true line of development. The 
things that are the most glorious are not, therefore, 
the things that are the most esteemed. For the most 
part, public sentiment represents the lower elements 
of things that are admirable, and these ofien in a 
mixed and imperfect form. Public sentiment ignores 
the superiority of the higher glory of moral traits, 
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take care to do it by things that aie praiseworthy, 


vulgar indeed would be that man who should care fer 
are apt to be the most familiar specimens of glorious | ure, it is :ight to accept praise for these things. 


have for purity, for constancy of affection, for rich- 
ness of heart, for fidelity in social relations, and for 
making one’s self a benefactor among those with 
wt om God has planted his life, 
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aside for the more sensuous and transient. It isa 
thousand times more glorious, as the world goes, for 
men to do something that everybody can see, than for 
them to be something that is not so discernible, 
althcugh it may be in its nature higher. That which 
vocalizes itself is more on the rude mind than that 
which is more glorious, but obscure and silent. There 
is rot a heart to discern moral traits unless they are 
made conspicuous through some forms of sensuous 
development. 

The rectification, however, much attempted hith- 
erto, has been wrong. The church, Christian teach- 
ers, philesophers, moralists, maxim-makers, all see 
that things are not praised according to their merit in 
this life, and that men who live for praise are misad- 
justing the scale of life. And the consequence is 
that men say, “ You must not live for praise: it is 
wrong.” Men in attemptirg to set aside this element 
of praise have attempted to set aside that which more 
than anything else inspires life. When men have 
said that a man must live without consideration of 
the effect of right and wrong upon his reputation and 
standing, they have struck at one of the most vital, 
potent, and divine motives of the human heart. It 
has been attempted to eradicate one of the strongest 
principles of our nature, and make every man act on 
a consideration of what is right, and what is best, 
without any regard to its effect on himself And if I 
mistake not, it is the aim of the current ethies of the 
evangelical teachers of our time, to make men feel 
that the law of holiness requires that they should act 
frcm a simple consideration of what is right, and ex- 
clude as far as possible all consideration of what the 
«fect of their action will be upon the minds of those 
that live with them. Such teachers have been at- 
tempting to crucify one of God’s royalties in the 
human soul. Ard the result has been to make recti- 
tude unnatural, Men that have had strong approbat- 
iveness and strong self esteern have found it almost 
impessible to practice according to the ethics of 
Christian books and Christian pulpits. It was not 
possible for them to act without some consideration 
of the effect gf their action upon the minds of other 
men. They could not act without feeling that there 
Was & sovcreiga pleasure in anticipation and retro 

spect of the reverse influence of right or wrong pur- 
sued or avowed in their acts. And they condemned 
themselves, saying, “If I was a true Christian I 
should do right simply because it is right, aod for the 
sake of pleasing Ged, and not because men think it 
is right and praise me.” 

Now it is the ethics that are at fault, and not the 
pecple. There is a wrong way of using a right thing, 
to be sure. A man may do right without any consid- 
erstion of the sightfulness of the thing that he does, 
ard simply because it will bring praise to himself. 
Or a man may €o right because it is right, and be- 
cause he feels it to be right, and also because he 
kiows that it will have a relation to praise and glory. 
And that rejation of right conduct to praise and glory 
isnorreal. Itis divine. Itis righteous. You have 
a ight to it, not only, but you ought to have it. If it 
is ceficicnt in you, you ought to c iltivate it. For, we 
are to seek immortality and honor and glory by patient 
continuarce in well-doing. That is to say, by doing 
thirgs right in connection with the body, by doing 
things right in social relations, by doing things right 
in the intellectual world, by doing things right in the 
moral realm, by doing right things in such a way that 
they shall appear right before men, and with such 
magnitude and frequency that they shall excite the 
acmizaticn of men, we are to seek, among other 
things, glory. Itis right for us to be influenced in 
our action by the praise of men which will be brought 
upon us by well-doing. And instead of the love of 
applause being wrong, it is a righteous feeling. If 
you attempt to destroy it and throw it out of the mind, 
you will have a life! Ithink thatin the case of many 
Christians, half of the troubles of Christian life result 
from the attempt to rectify blunders, instead of regu- 
lating the faculties and using them. The way to 
menage an unruly faculty is to give it something to do 
that it ought to do, and not to attempt to bridle and 
halter it in the stall of the mind, where it can do 
nothing but eat the mind out. 

In view of this exposition I remark : 

I. It is perfectly right to desire and seek for glory, 
if only we seek for that kind of glory which is proper 
for us as moral beings, immortal, and destined to 
dwell in the presence of God. It is right to seek 
praise, it is right to love praise, and it is right te 
meke praise an element of your life ; only you must 


and in the order in wnich they are praiseworthy. In 
a lower sphere praise even for more skill than is 
orcinarily possessed is right; and praise for having 
more strength than other men, and doing with it 
nebler things, i@right. Physical traits, even though 
they are praiseworthy, are lowest in the scale; and 


none but these. But in its place, and in due meas- 


Higher than that is the praise which one ought to 


Still higher than that is the praise that one should 
have for moral qualities. And it is praise fur emin- 
ence in moral qualites that every true Caristian ought 
chiefly to seek. The excellence of these qualities 
dces not represent itself so mach by action as by 
being. It is an inward state. It is the royalty of 
the soul. It is the fruit of conscience, of faith, of 
hope, and of love. It is discerned in this world only 
by comparatively a few. It is to be disclosed in the 
other world in the presence of all God’s creatures. 
But of that mere hereafter. . 
II. In so far as the experience of time has esiab- 
lished the excellency of any course, it is right to 
adopt those things that are esteemed giorious among 
men. There is an imperfect coincidence between the 
collected opinions of men, in respect to many traits, 
and God's own opinion. ‘Finally, brethren,” says 
the apostle, “‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
scever thivgs are pure, whatsoever things are lovely” 
—and then, as if to give the key-note and expiana- 
tion of the whole—“ whatsoever things are of good 
report’’—what thing soever in all the world, being 
dene and made known, produces pleasure and excites 
admiraticn among men—“ think on these things’’— 
ponder them, seek them. 
If, ther< fore, in any commanity, disinterested cour- 
age is an eminent trait and admired, you have a right 
by courage to seek to gain the good-will of the com- 
munity. If in any community any trait has, by the 
prectice and experience of generations, been proved 
to be conducive to individual goed and the good of 
the community, ycu have a right to take, so far as it 
gees, the public sentiment of the community as your 
rule of conduct; not wholly as your rule of conduct, 
but in part as your rule of conduct. For public sen- 
timent is one of the most powerful motives to help 
us perform one of the hardest duties in the world. 
It is hard to act right, we see already, in the pres- 
ent attitude of men North and South. For there is a 
parallelism between the two sections of the country. 
Free speech is gone at the South, and it is also gone 
at the North. We are as unwilling that a man should 
say anything in favor of secession in New York, as 
the people of the South are that a man should talk in 
favor of the Union in Mobile. To persecute a man in 
New York for expressing himself in favor of the South, 
is just as flagrant a violation of the right of free speech, 
as to persecute a man in Mobile for expressing him- 
self in favor of the Union. Because we are contend- 
ing against our Southern brethren, we are not to fall 
into the same evils that they have falien into. But 
see how itis. Here are twenty millions of men, and 
how many of them are bold enough to say, “I do 
conscientiously believe that the South are right, and 
that the North are in the wrong?’’ There is not a 
man among us that has the independence and cour- 
age to take a stand against the North, and say, “ This 
is my position and I will abide by it, and meet the 
consequences.’’ And, on the other hand, in the South 
there are thousands and thousands of men, I believe, 
that are earnestly and ardently in favor of the Union, 
while the power of public sentiment is such that they 
cannot assert their individual liberty and express their 
honest convictions. 
But suppose the public sentiment of a community, 
instead of being adverse to truth and right, is in 
favor of them? Then the same power inheres in it, 
and it is mighty in helping men to do difficult things. 
There are periods of the world when heroic traits are 
almost drugs. There are times when the whole pub- 
lic mind is inspired in certain directions. There are 
periods when men die easy, and hundreds and thou- 
sands cast away their lives almost at the beck of one 
man who Is leading them on to great deeds. There 
are times when generosity and disinterested benevo- 
lence are abundant, and it seems as though there 
was a mania among men to do noble things. Such 
periods show the power of public sentiment. And it 
also shows how important it is to bring as many great 
truths and principles as possible within the approval of 
public sentiment, in order that they may be easily 
adopted and acted upon by men. If you create a 
moral public sentiment, then you have a power by 
which to enforce moral lessons. There is a despotic 
element in public sentiment, which consists in the 
overaction of power. Everywhere power is primarily 
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III. We must beware of supposing that the opinions 
of men are authoritative rules for our conduct and 
our estimate of glory. The Word of God is the rule 
by which alone we must judge of intrinsic admirable- 
ness. Human opinion is good, but it must be tried: 
its mistakes must be corrected ; and the Word of God 
is the criterion by which we must test it. The best 
and highest parts of the element of glory in this world, 
are those that but imperfectly, if at all, come into 
recognition in public society. And he who makes 
the law of fame or glory as it has been developed in 
the age and the community in which he dwells, the 
whole of his ideal and conception of noble conduct, 
is poor indeed. You have a right to help yourself by 
publ'c sentiment as far as it goes; but every man 
should propose to himself a more honest, a nobler, and 
a better life than the public sentiment of the com- 
munity to which he belongs demands of him. He 
should live up to that, as vines conform to the trellis 
that is built for them to grow upon ; but, like all good 
vines, he should reach up for something higher yet. 
IV. This uppreparedness of the world to esteem 
the true glory or heroic conduct of moral faculties, in- 
Gicates the lesson which the church is appointed to 
teach, both by precept and example. “Ye are the 
light of the world.’’ We are the examples, the lead- 
ers, the models, the ideals, of the world. In other 
words, those things that men have been accustomed 
to say do not belong to the church, are the very things 
that co belong to it. I hold that the stigma which is 
thrown upon churches and Christians of advocating 
isms, of being ismatical, although it is meant to 
pierce, is a part of that crown of thorns which it is 
their glory to wear. And that church which is never 
etigmatized as having an ism, is by the mind of God 
stigmatized as coming short of its duty, and fatling to 
be, as it was meant to be, the light of the world. For 
the business of the church is not to represent the 
average advancement of the community, but to afs- 
cern clearer light, and higher ideals, and nobler 
things, and to insist upon lifting up human conduct in 
the individual, and in carrying the community up 
along the line of admirabieness, and toward more 
glorious achievements. And achurch that is alive, a 
church that hes a teaching communicancy, a church 
whose members are aspiring to nobler conduct, will 
be a cisturbing church; it will be continually espous- 
irg unpopular causes; it will be all the time going 
aside from the preaching of the Gospel! ; it will be for 
ever sgitating the elements of society ; it will be al- 
wajs unsettling men, and will never give them any 
rest. We are to have no rest till we take it in heaven. 
God meant that there should be no rest in this world, 
except so far as contentment as against envy and 
jeakusy and fretting and cissension may be called 
rest. Aspiration is to be the trait of every Christian 
body ; and the function of every church of Christ is 
to stimulate those in the community in which they 
dweil, so that there shall be a holy ambition burning 
for higher things, nobler developments, and a purer 
life. Everywhere it is the business of the Christian 
church to search the Word of God, and, by prayer 
and the interpretations of divine truth, find out things 
aduirable and glorious, and then bear wi‘ness, by 
precept and example, in respect to those thisgs, that 
life may be augmenting, and that the world may be 
growing toward the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of perfect things in Christ Jesus. 
And the less the world recognizes the full value of 
hereic conduct, the more should real Christians be 
impelled to show itanddispJayit. It is your privilege 
and your duty to develop and maintain the graces of 
Christian life, without regard to the public sentiment 
of the world around you. 
V. And that we may be able to do this with the 
more alacrity and joy, let us remember that whiie 
human conduct has power to excite admiration among 
men in this world, its power to excite admiration is 
not limited to men of this world. There are more 
that live than those that live in the body. There are 
more spectators of our conduct than those that look 
upon it with fleshly eyes. The air is full, the heavens 
are full, the whole universe is full of beings that 
watch us, and are our witnesses. Clouds of wit- 
nesses, we are told, surround us, and look with sym- 
pathy upon our conduct; and in them, as weil as 
among men in the body, the things that we do may 
excite admiration. And although we may see our- 
stlves before a vulgar age, in an uneducated com- 
munity, ard among men that lack appreciation, yet 
let us remnetmnber that these are not the only spectators 
of our acts. It may be that the things which are 
most praised in the world you cannot condescend to. 
It may be that the things which you feel called to do 
are things that are not appreciated at all in the world. 
But your conduct is not lost; your heroism is n@y 


populous air. We are living before great assemblies, 
that are iztelligent ; that are susceptible of admira- 
tion ; that know how to admire the things that are 
highest and noblest in human thought and feeling and 
conduct. 
When 2 musician is called to perform music which 
he bas composed, before a great congregation, he 
knows that many will call for melodies, for ballads, 
for simple airs, and he may be disposed to gratify 
their taste; but if he knows that ia the congregation 
there is one Mozart, or one Beethoven, who is able to 
fcliow him through all the intricacies of harmony, as 
he rises up to the majesties of sound that expresses 
thovght and feeling and imagination, that one single 
musician will inspire him and reward him more than 
the thousands of those who know only how to take in 
the lowest forms of his exhibition. 
Now we not only live among men, but there are 
airy hosts, blessed spectatois, sympathetic lookers-on, 
that see and know and appreciate our thoughts and 
feelings and acts. And if we can bring ourselves to 
realize this, it will lift us above the necessity of vul- 
eur praise, and above any depression that we may 
feel for the want of appreciation and praise from men. 
It is the great tribunal, airy and invisible, before 
whom we live more realiy than before visible and 
fleshly men. We perceive, then, that by-and-by, if 
raen live with patient continuance in well-doing, they 
sha}l have honer and glory. You only sow the seed 
here. You co not reap the remuneration here; but 
you live with, and toward, and among, an invisiole 
host that understands the law of excellence; that 
understan¢s how much more valuable are the higher 
traits and magnanimities than the lower; that under- 
stands how much more nobie and admirable are the 
ihings which the soul does than the things that the 
mind Coes, and how much more nobie and admirable 
are the things which the mind does thaa the things 
which the body does. All, therefore, which is hidden 
in obscurity in this world, is reserved for disclosure in 
the world to come. 
VI. This explains the outshining that is promised 
in God’s Word. The last shall be first, and the first 
shall be last. Here is a man that stands very high, 
and is much praised. He knows that if he makes his 
mark in the community men will praise him, and he 
takes care to do it, and he is praised accordingly. 
He builds him a fine dwelling, and he is praised for 
that; he lays him out magnificent grounds, and he is 
praised for that; he exerts a great power, and 
though it be an unregulated and immoral power, he 
is praised for that; he surrounds himself with wealth 
and all the various other things that are most 
esteemed in this world, and men point him out, and 
nudge each other, and say, ‘ Taere is the most pros- 
perous man in the whole towa.’’ He is a walking 
pcor-house ; he is a walking hospital; he is a walk- 
ing lazar- house ; he is rotten in conscience and foul 
in passion; he lives for brick and mortar, and that 
which they contain ; he lives for the lowest forms of 
power, and all of them run centerwise, for his heart, 
is like a tunnel, flaring out toward this worli, and 
growing small toward the other, and ingurgitating, 
ingurgitating, all his life long. Men say that he is 
prosperous ; but bones, flesh, and skin are all there is 
of him. His conscience is dead ; his taste has never 
been developed ; all his sweeter affections are over- 
laid and cast down. As statues and pictures in over- 
whelmed cities of the Orient have for a thousand 
years lain covered with the soil, so the aspirations 
that early manifested themselves in many a man have 
long been covered by the soil of business and pleas- 
ure. Men say he is prosperous, and they pass by his 
grounds with a certain sense of awe. To them there 
is a kind of mysterious grandeur about his house ; 
and they know not but he is well-nigh omnipotent. 
He is called the first. 

By-and-by, when he goes to heaven, he will carry 
up everything that belongs to his spiritual excellence, 
and leave here everything that belongs to his tempo- 
ral excellence. He will leave here his grounds, his 
house, its furniture, and pictures, and books, his 
stable and horses, his body, its passions, and tastes, 
all earthly lore, everything that belongs to the flesh. 
He will carry with him nothing but his generosity— 
and you could take that on the point of a needle ; 
his 1aith—and there is but a speck of that; and all 
the heroic elements of his nature—and there is not 
as much as a pinch of them. 

That man dwelt in magnitude of earthly fame ; he 
was felt throughout the country and the state ; hardly 
a paper was printed that did not more or less sound 
out his name. He touched the springs of material 
power. His life was full of praise and glory, but they 
were of a lower kind. And when he died out of his 
earthly estate, he rose into that land where they do 
not take copper for gold, nor lead for silver. And 





despotic, and therefore it is so in public sentiment. 





there he is nothing, although he was everything here. 


thiown away; your glory is not.sown upon an un: ’ 


And that man whom he disdained to look at; tha’ 
man whom he despised, that man who thought much, 
and loved to do good, but who was poor, and whose 
name never found its way into the newspapers, is 
everything there. When even the old colored woman 
Katy, who earned her own livelihood ; who sold cakes 
from day to day; who in her lifetime took forty 
children out of the poor-house, and taught them 
trades, and bound them out in places of prosperity ; 
who took no airs upon herself; who lived on the 
abundance of her poverty—when she died out of her 
sphere nobody thought to ask, “ What has become of 
her?’ She was buried, perhaps, so obscurely that 
no person could say, “I am sure here is where her 
old rattle-benes lie.” But there went up heaven- 
ward a radiant procession, amidst an outburst of 
song, heralding the approach of some bold conqueror, 
crewnless and scepterless. It was the resurrected 
spirit of this servant of God. She lived at the bot- 
tom here, but there she lives in eternal fame. At 
last she broke into her crown of light, and ascended 
ker throne, and took her scepter. 

Thou that art doing noble things and asking no 
praise ; thou that art living to do good because it is 
sweet to do good, and be like Christ, and bear his 
cross, and walk with him in sorrow, go up, thy Christ 
waits for thee. And come cown, thou hoary-head of 
power that on earth art despoiling God’s fair creation 
as food for thy lowest appetites, and living in selfish- 
ness for thyself alone ; there is no road between thee 
and God that does not break short on the gulf between 
earth and heaven. The last shall be first, and the 
first shall be last. 

Seck for glory, but be careful what kind of glory 
you seek. Work for fame, but look out that you work 
fur the fame that addresses itself to the top of the 
brain, instead of that which addresses itself to the 
bottem. 

VII. We may row see tie meaning of those Scrip- 
ture passages which represeut God as glory, and 
beaven as the glorified state. To us here the glory of 
God shines as the sun shines in a cloudy day. Now 
itis hidden altogether; now a procession of clouds 
pass over it, and there comes through them a fitful 
checkered light ; and new it is disclosed to full view. 
But there is a place where the glory of God shall be 
an uninterrupted stream which shall be so clear, so 
apparent, that we shall live in the presence of it. 
That is te say, when we stand so as to see Gad as he 
is, there will not be a single thought nor a single emo- 
tion that shajl net fill the soul with rapture; there 
will not be asingle emotion nor a single thought that 
shal] not touch the soul as the hand of the musician 
touches the chord of the instrument; there will not 
be a single thought nor a single emotion that shall 
not vibrate with admizing joy. For God is the center 
of glory, and he acts on 2, pattern of grandeur ia moral 
attributes such that to stand in his presence and see 
him, is to be ceaselessly agitated and affected by the 
wer der of such a Being. We shall see him as he is, 
the God ef glory ; and our eye will be so strengthened 
that we can behold him and not die. 

Ard the heavenly state is the state of glory because 
it is purified to such a degree that every volition and 
thought of one excites the admiration of others. 
When you live in that state, you will diffuse joy 
among others by the admirableness of your moral 
conduct, and you will receive joy from the admirable- 
ness of their moral conduct Having learned the 
lessons of this mortal state, and escaped from its 
lower thralldoms ; having come into the spiritualities 
of the heavenly realm; having, above all, been 
touched by the divine life, ard brought into sympathy 
with God, you shall rise, with the elect of God, into 
that blessed land where each one shall be the theme 
of joy and praise of every other, where detraction 
and deception and jealousy and bitterness shall be 
unknown, where every one shall be crystalline and 
raciant and sweet to the utmost extent of the ima- 
gination, and where every pulsation of the hearts of 
those who circle about Him who is the center of that 
iand, shall be pulsations of joy. 

God grant that by patient continuance in well- 
doing, you may seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, that, finding them, God may give you an eter- 
nal iife therein. 








DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enauanp, June 7, 1861. 
To tHE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Count Cavour died in the arms of Sir James 
Hudson this morning at 7 o’clock. Turin, June 6th.” 

Such is'the intelligence which has reached England 
to-day ; and there is more than the Hush in the pres- 
ence of death. Pulses have been quickened and eyes 
have been moistened upon this announcement. For 
several days there have been unuttered fears, and a 
shrinking from a half-acknowledged possibility. Ill- 
ness and repeated bleedings had been briefly notified, 
but with hopeful assurances. The recollection of 
former attacks, and the known deadly use of the lan- 
cet by Italian medical practitioners, inspired fears, 
which have thus been realized. The Count was bled 
six or more times, and the case is said to have been 
an intermittent fever, of a typhoid character. The 
King had visited the Count on the previous evening : 
he was then tranquil, and expressed his profound faith 
in the destinies of Italy. The King had summoned 
the Baron Ricasox1 and Signor Ratazzi to his pres- 
ence. Italy is rich in men of high intelligence and 
undoubted patriotism, and, doubtless, the gravity of 
the crisis will press, as it were, leading men into self- 
denying accordance. But on all hands it is felt, that 
the direct action of one clear intelligence, of one dom- 
inating will, which has been so beneficially felt, 
cannot now be expected. 

It is an affecting fact, that the papers of to-day, 
with this stariling announcement, have animating ac- 
counts of the great National Festival of Italy, held on 
the 2d. New Italy kept holiday. Milan, Genoa, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Florence, and the beautiful sisterhood, 
were rejoicing, and Tvrin was resplendent and jubi- 
jant. Even Venetia, in her sorrows, would share in 
the rejoicings ; and the following address was circu- 
lated in the Venetian provinces : 


* To you, happy brothers, who, from Sicily to the tranquil 
Mincio, in spite of the vain opposition of still theocratic Rome, 
this oay, June 2, 1861, celebrate with festivi ies the remem- 
brances of foreign chains broken by the sword of the honest 
King, Victor Emanuel, the Venetians, silent and patient, raise 
their hands, to remind you that the great conquest has been made 
by Venetian b ocd also, that your joy wil not be complete until, 
by the entire union of Itaiy, the tricolored fiag floats over the 
head of the Queen of the Adriatic. ; 

“To the generous King of Italy, Victor Emanuel: This day, 
June 2, 1861, the anniversary of Itatian liverty, the people of 
Frivli, although still within tne clutch of the two-headea Imoeri- 
al bird, send, foli of joy, their confident hopes of union with their 
jiberated brothers.” 


In the midst of these triamphs, the chief author 
of them was passing out of life. It adds to the grav- 
ity of the occasion, that while Count Cavour was dy- 
ing the conviction had found expression that the 
French Emperor had finally resolved upon a policy ad- 
verse to Italy. For months past he has permitted 
Reme to be the focus of continued plots and conspira- 
cies, resulting in brigandage and many murders: he 
has thus made and kept an open and irritating wound 
in the new state. It is now believed in high and well- 
info:med quarters that the Emperor has decided to 
reject the earnest entreaties made to him to relax 
apd renounce his grip upon Rome, and tacit complici- 
ty with the enemies of Italian freedom and nationality. 

Severel Peers, including Lords Brougham, Stratford 
de Redcliffe, and Earl of Malmesbury, uttered expres- 
sions of regret upon the decease of Count Cavour. 
The Marquis of Bath, a perverted and fanatical 
«“ Churchman,” more Papal than the Pope, very char- 
acteristically said that Count Cavour “had violated 
every law, human and divine.”’ 

It was one of this class, a perverted Irishman, who 
characterized Garibaldi as a pirate and brigand. 
These be our southernmest Southerners, and the op- 
probrium of England and its established “Church.” 
A furious Irish Papist made a similar display in the 
House of Commons last night, and thereby roused un- 
wonted indignation in that assembly. “Many say” 
at Paris, that Count Cavour’s heart was broken by 
the intolerable conditions recently sought to be en- 
forced by the French Emperor in order to the full re- 
cognition of the Italian Kingdom. W. 





The Rebel Privateering Fleet.—We have prepared a 
table of the names of the vessels now at the South under 
the control of the rebel Government. Many of these 
vessels were formerly engaged in the Texas, Havana, and 
Key West trade. The legitimate owners of six or seven 
of the steamers reside in New York, but the rebels have 
confiscated and appropriated them to their ownuse. The 
following is the list : 











Vessels ns. Vessels, Tuns. 

Atlantic. .....-scccceseee. 623 Suwanee................. 494 

SR eieAUBOR. 000 ss ccccce vec cte 372 Star of the West. 

Gen. Miramon............ 296 Tennessee.......... 

Galveston ......-..sccceee _ Riga 

ee BT TTTTE ELLE 499 W.G Hewes.............. 1,100 

Ss 55005 onedmnes dap ee 1059 W.H. Webb*............ 

ee eee 843 Matagorda ............... 425 

Marquis de Habana...... 688 Caihoun*................. 525 
WOU) GUMMAGC.. 22200000. cccecd ccc cccscdccecccessccees 11,815 


* Now armed and cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Pro-Slavery Rebellion. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


BOONEVILLE. 
Lyon—Blair—Jackson. 

We gave in our last weck’s issue a telegraphic 
announcement of a battle at Booneville, Mo., between 
the Federal forces under Gen Lyon aud the rebels con- 
centrated there by Gov. Jackson. With slight alteration, 
the first account was substantially correct. It seems 
that Gen. Lyon, having heard of a large body of rebel- 
lious troops near Booneville, moved his force by boat to 
within four miles of that town. This done, he landed 
his men, ard marching up, opened a heavy cannonade 
upon the rebel forces, who dispersed into adjacent 
woods, where, under cover, they opened a brisk fire on 
the Federal troops. Gen. Lyon, in order to draw the 
rebels from cover, feigned a retreat to the boats. This 
stratagem was perfectly successful, as the rebels falling 
into the trap, rallied and followed into an open field, 
where Gen. Lyon halted, faced his troops about, and 
bringing the whole force of his artillery to bear, opened 
a murderous fire, which caused three hundred of the 
rebels to bite the dust. The rest, who were able, fled in 
all directions, leaving their arms upon the field, and 
Gen. Lyon was soon in quiet possession of Booneville. 

Gen. Jackson, who is evidently a prudent man, took 
a position on an adjacent hill, from which proud emin- 
ence he beheld the fight—its generalities and its par- 
ticulars, It is fair to believe that he was disgusted 
with the action of his co rebels, for at an early stage of 
the engagement he rode off, and has not been heard of 
since. Gen. Price, who wae in command of the rebel 
host, was eeized with a violent diarrhea, which compeiled 
him to resign the command, and retreat in a summary 
manner. He fied to his home in Chariton county, some 
forty miles up the Missouri river. So gfeat a disaster to 
a brave army as the loss of its commander, in such a 
crisis, and by such afflicting disease, is hard to bear. It 
will, however, console his friends to know that Gen. Ster- 
ling Price’s case is not without precendent in the history 
of wars. The like contretemps has hsppened often to 
other men in precisely similar circumstances. 

The official account has not yet been published, but 
from apparentiy trustworthy sources we learn that the 
loss to the 


ke re 200 
National troops was about 





ns bshde spe cmansadiddess<cxnnnbedin 202 
Nire others were wounded, and one is missing. The 
state troops numbered over 2,000, and lost 1,500 stands of 
arms, considerable ammunition, stores, and a number of 
horses and mules. 

It is doubtful whether we shall hear soon of another 
fight in Missouri. Booneville was one of the best points 
in the state for collecting a secession army and making a 
stand. It contains about twenty-five hundred inhabitants. 
It has long been one of the most important and prosper- 
ous towns in Mis:ouri. It is in Cooper county, stands on 
the scuth bank of the Missouri, has an excellent landing, 
and is approached by splendid roads from the Southwest. 
It is a grand depot for provisions, and good water is 
abundant. Not having stood there, it is difficult to 
imagine them as standing anywhere. 

Col. Frank P. Blair, Jr., was the chief counselor, the 
aid and friend of Gen. Lyon in this affair; and they should 
know that they have the thanks and enthusiastic praise 
of the country for their mode of dealing with rebels. 
Nowhere else has treason met so nearly the exact treat- 
ment it deserves as in Missouri. Traitors have not been 
left to mature their plans and make their safe assaults on 
the Government, before having their schemes rudely dis- 
solved. And when in open revolt at last, there is no 
mouthing parley held, no circumlocution office visited, 
no red tape in the way. All these incumbrances to effi- 
cient action seem to be met with only in Washington. 
Safe in distance from the seat of Government, and pan- 
oplied in a wise discretion, Gen. Lyon conducts the war 
on principles of common sense, and with a view to the 
speediest results. | 

In this connection, a brief sketch of General Lyon, 
whose brilliant exploit at Booneville is now the theme 
of every tongue, will be of interest. He is a native 
of Connecticut, having been born near the birth-place 
of Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. He grad- 
uated with honors at the West Point Academy, and en- 
tered the regular army as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Second Infantry, his first commission hearing date on the 
lst July, 1841. He was promoted to % Prevet First Lieu- 
tenancy shortly afterwards, and subseqwently to a Cap- 
taincy. He has occupied the latter rank practically since 
the 11th of June, 1851, and was booked for advancement 
to a higher position at the first opportunity, he being en- 
titled to that title by brevet, before his recent appoint- 
ments to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy and a Brigadier-Generai- 
ship. He is a little, thir, wiry man, full of fire and power 
at all times when in the exercise of the duties of his pro- 
fession, though at other times he is slow, and rather old- 
fogyish. 

Ccmmunication with Richmond. 

Our Government is disposed to be lenient with every 
one. Rebels are taken prisoners, and upon their parole 
are discharged ; officers in the service resign their com- 
missions that they may join the rebel army, and they are 
permitted to go, the only disgrace being the striking of 
their names from the roll; and here we have another 
eviderce of its good nature and kind heart. Since the 
Feceral Government refused to carry the mails to and 
from the rebel states, a regular postal system has been 
established between Washington and Richmond. Every 
night a messenger collects private letters, and letters 
conveying useful information to Davis and Letcher, and 
between 10 and 11 o’clock leaves Washington for a point 
of the bank of the Potomac, where he finds water-car- 
riage anc conveniences for a speedy transit to the next 
messenger, who helps on the sacred parcel to Richmond. 
These route-agents do not bring information so useful to 
loyal Washington as that they take thence. 

Spies not unfrequently journey in a similar way, going 
by lar.d down stream until they find a boat to take them 
across. This should be stopped; and on Wednesday we 
learn that an order was issued forbidding the granting of 
passes to any except those vouched for by persons known 
to, and held responsible by, Gen Mansfield, and to market 
people. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
latter smuggle news and newspapers through the line. 

Where is Johnson? 

Gen. Johnson had charge of the forces at Harper's 
Ferr}, and directed the evacuation of that point. It was 
generally supposed that he had moved his entire force to 
Manessas Junction, but it seems that, so far as his move- 
ments are known, he has not advanced north of Martins- 
burgh, though it was given out by disaffected people near 
Wheeling that his purpose was immediately to attack 
Gen. Cadwallader. His line is dotted between Martins- 
burg and Winchester. Its strength is variously esti- 
mated from 12.000 to 35,000. His object must have been 
either to have taken Gen. Cadwallader’s advance un- 
awares, if finding he could do so, or to distract forces 
from the line ef Washington by assuming a threatening 
position, with the expectation of being able to scamper 
off sucdenly to Manassas after having done so, and to be 
in position to aid in a desperate forlorn-hope advance on 
McDowell’s column befere troops this decoyed to Pat- 
terson’s line could get back to the Federal metropolis. 

In both these objects his retrograde movement seems 
to have proved a failure; as Caawailader evidently kept 
himself well advised of his (Johnson’s) progress in his 
direction, and so disposed of his advancing column by 
premptly recrossing the river and concentrating it on 
van‘ege-giound, as to render an assault upon it hope- 
less; while Patterson has aiready so strengthened Cad- 
waliader by sending up heavy reserves, as that not only 
no more troops are necessary to be brought from this city, 
but the very fine Rhode Islend regiment can be conveni- 
ently spared to resume at once their old position on the 
Washington line. As at present posted, Johnson's line 
must give way whenever seriously assailed by Cadwal- 
tacer’s troops. 

Government Aids. 

The telegraph and balloons are pressed into the service 
cf the Government. From the latter the watchful spy- 
glass gathers information of the enemy’s camp, which is 
transmitted by the wire to the War Department in the 
city of Washington. The Government is also following 
up the advance of the army with a complete telegraph 
line, connecting with the headquarters in thiscity. A 
telegraphic corps is efficiently organized under Superin- 
tendent P. Stine Sanderson, of the War Department, that 
is capable of erecting a line in a very few hours, and put- 
ting it into effective operation. Most of the camps are 
connected by a line which works day and night. It has 
been extended to the furthest advance camps in Virginia, 
so that any alarm can be instantly communicated to the 
twenty different camps, though they are miles apart. A 
simple field pocket instrument is used, and the wire is 
Henry J. Regers’s (of New York) patent telegraphic cord- 
ace; it is laid on the ground, through creeks and marshes, 
at the rate of three miles an hour. The great value of 
this wonderful achievement is apparent. It has been suc- 
cesefully inaugurated by the industry and energy of Su- 
perintendent Sanderson, to whom the Government and 
army are deeply indebted. This Mr. Sanderson is a son 





of the Chief Clerk in the War Department, who was re- 
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cently appointed a Lieutenant-Colonel in the regular sery. 

ice. He was for a long time the telegraphic censer, 

whose initials were necessary upon the back of all mes. 

sages before they could pass the wires. That work Mr. 

Sanderson discharged with such efficiency, that it wag 

deemed advisable to advance him to his present post, 
Gun-Boats. 

The necessity of adding largely to the present Naval 
establishment of the country is most apparent, and in 
obedience to that necessity the Department issued some 
time since proposals for a large number of gun-boats 
whose peculiar work should be the examining of harbors. 
the sounding of river and creek depths, the carrying of 
messages, and such like duties which would be beyond the 
power of larger vessels to perform. The Department has 
completed its comparison of the bids offered for the con. 
struction of the new gun-boats. Upon an examination of 
the bids, it was ascertained that such a disparity existed 
as to render it impossible to give out the building of the 
entire Lumber wanted at prices within the limits fixed by 
the Department. It hae, therefore, been determined te 
fix upon a standard price, and to invite contractors te 
build them at that sum. It is presumed that all wanted 
by the Government will be put afloat for the price fixed 
upon. Itisa little remarkable that the highest prices 
asked are by Maine shipwrights. The proposals for the 
engines and boilers are more evenly adjusted, the aver- 
age of prices being within the range fixed by the Depart- 
ment. Satisfactory bids have been made for the setting 
up of all the engines within the shortest space named in 
the requisitions of the Bureau of Construction. One of 
the lowest bidders for the gun-boats was Mr. Westervelt 
of New York, who bid at $22,000 for 75 days. Others at 
the same rate were received from Baltimore. Al bids for 
gun-boats from builders east of New York have been re- 
jected. A circular hes been prepared, a copy to be sent 
to each of the 200 bidders, proposing to give $56,000 fer 
a gun-boat constructed in 70 days ; $54,000, ifin 90 days ; 
and $50,000 if in 105 days ; the entire number of the boats 
being 25, of the class designated. If the acceptors ex- 
ceed this number, then they are to draw !ots, or otherwise 
decide as to whom the contracts shall be awarded. 

A well-known shipping merchant of this city, now in 
Lordon, sent to our Government, several weeks since, 
ans and specifications of some thirty or more gun-boats 
that could be purchased in England at moderate ratee, 
and which are in every way adapted to the present ex- 
igency. The Department cheerfully availed themseives 
ef the information given by the plans, etc., but owing to 
the recent proclamation of the Queen, it was deemed in- 
advisable to tempt her Majesty’s subjects with American 
gold. 

Interesting from Monroe. 

From two men who have resided some time in Macon, 
(Ga.,) we obtain the following facts. They were pressed 
into the ranks of the Confederate army, and on Saturday 
last escaped from Sewall’s Puint. Under the pretense 
of crab-fishing, they borrowed a boat of an old negro, 
and after rounding the point leisurely, made straight for 
Fortress Monroe. Their object was evidently discovered, 
for a company was drawn up at the water's edge and 
ordered to fire. They, however, were out of range. 
When within sight of the flag-ship Minnesota, being much 
exhausted, they hoisted a signal of distress. Comme- 
dore Stringham immediately dispatched a life-boat to 
their aid and received them on board his ship. 

It seems that the battery at Sewall’s Point is composed 
of five columbiads, six pieces of smaller bore, and thres 
rifled cannon—in all fourteen guns. Between the Point 
and Norfolk are two other batteries, formed of the stolen 
guns fiom the Navy Yard. At Sewall’s Point there are 
five hundred men; at Norfolk fifteen thousand men— 
most of them row under orders for Richmond; and at 
intermediate points about two thousand. Amongst them 
are 1,500 South Carolinians, two full regiments from 
Louisiana, and one from Georgia. The three last have 
been eo much dissatisfied with their treatment aud prob- 
able destiny that Howell Cobb, who has two sons in the 
Georgia regiment, was sent for from Richmond ta address 
them. He bade them be of good courage, and pledged his 
word of honor that, within three months, the Confeder- 
ate army would not only occupy Washington, but would 
have subdued the entire Union forces of the North. 

The men, who are natives of Massachusetts, and very 
intelligent, seem exceedingly anxious that the United 
States Government should prepare for a vigorous war, 
and state it as their deliberate conviction that, although 
there are thousands of men under arms who have ne 
heart for the fight, yet that the rebel leaders will force 
them through a bloody war, and persist in their treason 
to the bitterend. They also say that the most exagger- 
ated reports of the outrages committed upon women by 
Northern soldiers reach the rebel camps—these base fab- 
rications acting as a stimulant upon the men. This isia 
keeping with the falsehoods of Beauregard’s proclama- 
tion. 

They say that Gov. Pickens has issued a proclamation 
forbidding any more South Carolina troeps from leaving 
Palmettcdom. He expresses the belief that the Northers 
hordes contemplate an invasion of the sacred soil of 
South Carolina, via Charleston, and says that the first 
duty of South Carolinians is to the state. 

They also report that when Georgia was electing Dele- 
gates to its Secession Convention, one entire company of 
the Macon Volunteers—a regiment existing for years in 
the city of Macon— voted unanimously against the Seces- 
sion candidate. When the war commehced this company 
was sent to Pensacoia, and made to work on the intrench- 
ments, side by side with negroes. They were mostly 
men of Northern birth, and as yet at Pensacola, virtually 
prisoners, while the remainder of the regiment is at Nor- 
folk. 

The Pirates Again. 

The question concerning the final disposition of the 
crew of the captured privateer continues to agitate the 
public mind and the public press. A new difficulty now 
presents itself. Where and how shall they be tried? Our 
law of piracy provides that the pirate shall be taken before 
a Circuit Court of the United States in the district where 
he shall be brought or found. This must mean the dis- 
trict within which he shall be brought first after his 
capture. Now, the crew of the Savannah were taken ia 
the Minnesota to Hampton Roads, and there transferred 
to the Harriet Lane. Is this to be considered as bringing 
them within the district? and, if so, can a Circuit Court be 
created there by the President, there being none there at 
present? Gen. Butler, whose experience as a criminal 
lawyer has familiarized him with the statutes on this 
head, and who finds time to discuss such questions, has 
in his dispatches taken this point, and suggested that a 
court be instituted at Fort Morroe to meet this and sim- 
ilar exigencies, 


The Affair at Coll], Mo, 

A batile took place at sunrise on the morning of the 
20th inst. between 800 Union Home Guards, under Capit 
Cook, near the town of Coll, where they camp, and a 
large party of Secessionists from Warsaw and the sur- 
rounding country, in which 15 Guards were killed and 
20 wounded, many of them severely injured, and 30 pris- 
oners taken. Most of the Guaids were ia a large barn 
when the firing began, but they immediately sprang te 
aims. It is said that they killed 40 of the attacking 
party before being overpowered by superior numbers. 
Nearly all of them finally escaped, and have joined the 
Federai forces, to dispute the passage of the state troops. 
In this connection it is interesting to know that Gen. 
Lyon secured a large amount of correspondence which 
has thrown much light upon the future intentions of the 
rebellious treops in Missouri. 

Among others embracing orders from headquarters te 
destroy the bridges on the North Missouri, Hannibal aad 
St. Joseph, and the Pacific Railroads, and instructions te 
different officers and individuals respecting the organiza- 
tion of troops, etc., was cone enumerating the arms and 
ammunition seized at Liberty Arsenal some time since, 
as foilows: 8 brass and 12 iron six-pounders, 166 balls, 
380 pounds canister, 53 strap-shot, 380 fixed rounds, 180 
must ets, 224 rifles, 121 carbines, 811 pistols, 469 sabers, 
39 artillery swords, 4,000 pounds cannon powder, 9,000 
pounds musket powder, 4,800 pounds rifle powder, 180,000 
musket cartridges, 9,000 musketoon do., 17,000 rifle de., 
58,060 pistol do., 10,000 blank do. 


Disgraceful. 

It seems to us that there can be no possible excuse for 
such @ statement of facts as is presented in the following 
letter. It is written by a private in the Ninth Regiment, 
New York State Militia, to his father. He says, “The 
ordinary breakfast and supper consists of crackers and 
cofiee ; the dinner brings the luxury of meat—salt pork se 
fat as to be absolutely unfit for food. On Sunday, as aa 
unusual feast, the men were allowed rice for supper; of 
this, six pounds and one ounce were given out for ene 
hundred men!” It is not strange that the young man 
says their belts have become really twice too large fer 
them. This disheartening, depressing state of things 
shows the grossest incompetence or the most culpable 
negligence on the part of theoflicers. There is noexcuse 
for it. Other regiments, equally remote from markets, 
and enjoying no greater facilities for obtaining food than 
this one, are abundantly fed with palatable provisions. 
The lazy selfishness which causes the officers of the 
Ninth to break down the spirit and hurt the tempers ef 
loyal men by hard usage of this kind, calls for such rep- 
robation as even they can feel. 


Canadian Ports Closed. 
From the following highly important order, issued by 





the British Colonial Secretary, it will be seen that Eng- 
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land is fulfilling the promise 
Jeff. Davis’s pirates in any B 















Sim: You are already aware th 
serving the strictest neutrality in 
imminent between the United St: 
rate States of North America. | 
fm order to give full effect to 
been pleased to interdict the armé 
ef both parties from carrying pri7 
harbors, roadsteads, or waters of 
Her Majesty's colonies or possessi 

It is Her Majesty’s desire that t 
with potified to all proper authori 
Tam to desire that you take me 
ebservance within the limits of yo 
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(Signed) 
Governor the Right Honorable s 
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In May last the blockadin: 
seized the British schooner Tr 
ing to violate the blockade of 1 
ease is peculiarly interesting 
Lyons resolved to make it th 
President’s proclamation, emp! 
ablest counsel in Washington. 
Court decides that the blockad 
dent on the 19th of April was | 
of the rights incident to a stat 


IN ADMIRALTY—J 
United States et al agt. schoone 
THE Cas 

A libel has been filed by the Uni 
this Court, sitting in Admiralty, to 
lish schooner Tropic Wind and car 
lating a blockade of the ports of 
President of the United States on th 

The capture was made in or near 
the United States ship Monticello, 
May, 1861. The biockade of the 
inte which port the Tropic Wind h: 
mation, is alleged to have been m 
April, and notice of it brought hom 
Wind and the British Consul at Ri 
the 2d of May. Fifteen days were : 
to neutral vessels to leave the b'ock: 
the 30th of April, the day of the efte: 

It appears that the Tropic Wind c: 
at Richmond, Virginia, on the 13th « 
on the Ith of May, and sailed fror 
bound for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Carlisle appeared for the vess 
of Captain Layton, and the case ha: 
to me on the libel, answer, evidence 
efficial documents. 

THE POWER OF THE 

The authority of the President | 
denied by the respondents, who insi 
Constitution of the Uniied States, 
National Legis!ature. And this is 
sidered. 

It is true no department of the Fi 
cise any power not expressly confer 
of the United States, or necessar: 
powers ; all others are reserved to 
the people. In the second article, s¢ 
tion of the United States, is this pro 

“The President sha)l be Comman¢ 
Navy of the United States, and of th 
when called into the actual service 

In the war with Mexico, declared 
act of Mexico, (see 9th Statutes at 
Court have maintained, in two case 
any act of Congress, as Command 
Navy, could exert the belligerent r 
on the enemy to annoy and weaken 
et al agt. Page, (9th Howard, 615 
says: 

* As Commander-in- Chief, he is « 
ments of the naval and military fo 
mand, and to employ them in th 
effectual to harass and conquer an 





(Here the Court quoted at gr 
reports in the cases of Fleming 
Harrison, showing the power 
representatives in time of war, 


BLOCKADE A BELLIG 

Blockade is a belligerent right, w 
war exists, and is as clearly defin 
levy contributions in the enemy’ 
Court holds the latter power to be 
dent, without an act of Congress, a 
Army and Navy, it follows necesss 
ade also resides with him. Indeed, 
if possible, because, as chief cf the 
right of its commander to order |: 
enemy’s vessel at sea, or to bomba 
is only another mode of assault an 
shut up his harbors and close his tr 
The same weapons are used ; the 
mode of attack. 

In the Ist article, seciion 8, cl: 
under the legislat've head, power 
declare war, grant letters of mar: 
rules concerning captures on land 
are, therefore, solely confided to a 
Legislature, and cannot be exerc 
President cannot declare war, gr 
though all other belligerent rights, 


are vested in him as Commande 
Navy. But war declared by Congr: 
the contemplation of the Constitu’ 
section 8, among the legislative pov 
calling forth the militia to cearcutet 
insurrections, and repel invasion 


execution of this power, passed th 
Large, 424,) vesting in the Presid 


in the statute, di:cretionary power 
enumerated in the 15th clause of se 
of foreign nations, whose province: 
lution, foreign invasion of our own 
home, are politica! questions, de 


branch of our Government. I refe 
ing cases in the Supreme Court 
Santissima Trinidad,”) 7th Wheat« 
“ This Court has repeatedly deci 
to determine who are sovereign sta 
tion to be settled by the other de 
with the catvauel affalin ul lic ' 
peace and war. It may, however, 
ciary and the Executive have conc 
eignty of the Spanish colonies nox 
country. But the obvious answer 
Court, following the Executive | 
clared the notorious fact that a ci 
and her American provinces, and t 
denial of the sovereignty of the 
and not a civil war if they wer: 
object of the contest is to decide wl 
and independent or not: all that 
the existence of this civil war gay 
of war against each cther.”’ 
THE DECLARATION (| 


In cases of invasion by a fore 
home, in which cases, uncer the a 
call out the militia, the Supreme ¢ 
of Martin agt. Mott,) pages 20-30, 
President to decide whether the « 
arisen. These also ara political « 
Executive alone, and the courts fo 
ernment, In this case, at page 32, 


“It is no answer that such a }« 
is no power which is not susceptit 
this, as well as for all other official 
is to be found in the Constitution i 

Whether insurrection has grown 
60 formidable in power as to hay 
seems to me must also belong, a 
political branch of the Govern 
proclamation relating to the block: 
federate States, calling out 75,0) n 
and the resistance to the Federal ! 
have so resisted,” and have “t 
marque, to authorize the bearer 
against the vessels, property, and 
commerce on the high seas and 
States; that public property of 
seized, the collection of the rever 
missioned officers of the United | 
cuting the orders of their superior 
in custody as prisoners, or have b 
ef their official duties, without « 


claiming to act under authoritie 
North Carolina, an efficient block: 
will also be established ”’ 

These facts, so set forth by the F 
the right of blockade, amoant to 
exists, 


BLOCKADE CAN ONLY o¢cl 
Blockade itself ia a belligerent r 
piece in a state of war; and the n 
mies, in our immediate view, are 
other in the Federal and Confeder: 


organized a Goverament and elect 
tests the Executive declaration thi 
which, if ic must go on, can only b 


and its evils mitigated by the pri 
upon the war code by the civilizat 

Nor does the assertion of the rig’ 
19, 1861, to proceed against privat 
Enited States, as pirates mititate : 
above viven of the two proclamat 
of civil war. 


In the case of Rose agt. Himely, 
tice Marshall, in delivering the op! 
“It is not intended to say that 


superadded to those of sovereignty 
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JUNE 27, 1861.] 


Jand is fulfilling the promise of interdicting the shelter of 


Jeff. Davis’s pirates in any British ports: 
Downina many puae 1, 1861. 

: lready aware that the Queen is desirous of ob- 
mh ead ar mentrality in the contest which appears to be 
‘mminent between the United States and the so-called Confede- 
rate States of North America. I have now to inform you that, 
in order to give full effect to this principle, Her Majesty has 
been pleased to interdict the armed ships and also the privateers 
ef both parties from carrying prizes made by them into the ports, 
harbors, roadsteads, or waters of the United Kingdom, or any of 
Her sales *s colonies or possessions abroad. 

It is Her Majesty’s desire that this prohibition should be forth- 
with notified to all proper authorities within her dominions, and 
Jam to desire that you take measures to secure its effectual 
ebservance within the limits of your government. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) NEWCASTLE. 
Governor the Right Honorable Sir E. W. Heap, Bart., etc. 


The Blockade declared Lawful. 

In May last the blockading U. S. vessel Monticello 
sejzed the British schooner Tropic Wind, while attempt- 
ing to violate the blockade of the ports of Virginia. The 
ease is peculiarly interesting from the fact that Lord 
Lyons resolved to make it the test of the legality of the 
President’s proclamation, employing for that purpose the 
ablest counsel in Washington. It will be seen that the 
Court decides that the blockade proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on the 19th of April was lawfully established as one 
of the rights incident to a state of war: 

IN ADMIRALTY—Jonz Term, 1861. 
Tnited States et al agt. schooner Tropic Wind and cargo, 
THE CASE. 

A libel has been filed by the United States and the captors in 
this Court, sitting in Admiralty, to condemn as a prize the Eng- 
lish schooner Tropic Wind and cargo, valued at $22,000, for vio- 
lating a blockade of the ports of Virginia, proclaimed by the 
President of the United States on the 27th of April, 1861. 

The capture was made in or near the mouth of James River by 
the United States ship Monticello, Captain ———, on the 2lst of 
May, 1861. The blockade of the port of Richmond, Virginia, 
into which port the Tropic Wind had entered before the procla 
mation, is alleged to have been made effective on the 30:h of 
April, and notice of it brought home to the captain of the Tropic 

ind and the British Consul at Richmond, at least as early as 
the 2d of May. Fifteen days were allowed by the United States 
to neutral vessels to leave the b'ockaded port of Richmond, from 
the 30th of April, the day of the effective blockade. 

It appears that the Tropic Wind commenced to load her cargo 
at Richmond, Virginia, on the 13th of May, completed her lading 
on the 14th of May, and sailed from Richmond the same day, 
bound for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Carlisle appeared for the vessel and cargo, filed the answer 
of Captain Layton, and the case has been argued and submitted 
to me on the libel, answer, evidence taken in preparatoria, and 
efficial documents, 

THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The authority of the President to institute the blockade is 
denied by the respondents, who insist that this power, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can only be exercised by the 
a Legislature. And this is the first question to be con- 
sidered. 

It is true no department of the Federal Government can exer- 
cise any power not expressly conferred on it by the Constitution 
of the United States, or necessary to give effect to granted 
powers ; all others are reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people. In the second article, second section of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is this provision: 

“The President shaJl be Commander-in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several sta‘es 
when called into the actual service of the United States.” 

In the war with Mexico, declared by Congress to exist by the 
act of Mexico, (see 9th Statutes at Large, page 9,) the Supreme 
Court have maintained, in two cases, that the President, without 
any act of Congress, as Commander in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, could exert the belligerent right of levying contributions 
on the enemy to annoy and weaken him. In the case of Fleming 
et al agt. Page, (9th Howard, 615,) the present Chief- Justice 
says: 

was Commander-in- Chief, he is authorized to direct the move- 
ments of the naval and military forces placed by law at his com- 
mand, and to employ them in the manner he may deem most 
effectual to harass and conquer and subdue the enemy.” 


(Here the Court quoted at great length from Howard’s 
reports in the cases of Fleming agt. Page, and Cross agt. 
Hanson, showing the power of the President or his 
representatives in time of war, and proceeding, said :) 


BLOCKADE A BELLIGERENT RIGHT. 

Blockade is a belligerent right, under the law of nations, where 
war exists, and is as clearly defined as the belligerent right to 
levy contributions in the enemy’s country. As the Supreme 
Court holds the latter power to be constitutionally ia the Presi- 
dent, without an act of Congress, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, it follows necessarily that the power of block- 
ade also resides with him. Indeed, it would seemaclearer right, 
if possible, because, as chief cf the Navy, nobody can doubt the 
right of its commander to order a fleet or a ship to capture an 
enemy’s vessel at sea, or to bombard a fortress on shore ; and it 
is only another mode of assault and injury to the same enemy to 
shut up his harbors and close his trade by the same ship or fleet. 
The same weapons are used ; the commander only varies the 
mode of attack. 

In the Ist article, section 8, clause 11, of the Constitution, 
under the legislat've head, power is granted to Congress “‘to 
declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water.” These powers 
are, therefore, solely confided to and within the control of tke 
Legislature, and cannot be exercised by the President, The 
President cannot declare war, grant letters of marque, etc, 
though all other belligerent rights, arising out of a state of war, 
are vested in him as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. But war declared by Congress is not the only war within 
the contemplation of the Constitution. In clause 15, article 1, 
section 8, among the legislative powers is this: “To provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; and the Legislature, in 
execution of this power, passed the act of 1795, (1st Statutes at 
Large, 424,) vesting in the President, under the terms set forth 
in the statute, di:cretionary power over the militia in the cases 
enumerated in the 15th clause of section 8, article 1. The status 
of foreign nations, whose provinces or dependencies are in revo- 
lution, foreigp invasion of our own country, and insurrections at 
home, are political questions, determinable by the Executive 
branch of our Government. I refer on this subject to the follow- 
ing cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, (“‘The 
Santissima Trinidad,’”’) 7th Wheaton, 305 : 

“This Court has repeatedly decided that it will not undertake 
to determine who are sovereign states, but will leave that ques- 
tion to be settled by the other departments who are charged 
with the valvsuel effalis uf we cuuutry aud tne relations of 
peace and war. It may, however, be said that both the Judi- 
ciary and the Executive have concurred in affirming the sover- 
eignty of the Spanish colonies now in revolt against the mother 
country. But the obvious answer to this objection is that the 
Court, following the Executive Department, have merely de- 
clared the notorious fact that a civil war exists between Spain 
and her American provinces, and this, so far from affirming, is a 
denial of the sovereignty of the latter. It would be a public 
and not a civil war if they were sovereign states. The very 
object of the contest is to decide whether they shall be sovereign 
and independent or not: all that the Court has affirmed is that 
the existence of this civil war gave to both parties all the rights 
of war against each cther.” 

THB DECLARATION OF CIVIL WAR, 

In cases of invasion by a foreign power or insurrection at 
home, in which cases, uncer the act of 1795, the President may 
call out the militia, the Supreme Ceurt in 124% Wheaton, (care 
of Martin agt. Mott,) pages 29-30, says it is exclusively with the 
President to decide whether the exigencies provided for have 
arisen. These also ara political questions, determinable by the 
Executive alone, and the courts follow that branch of the Gov- 
ernment. In this case, at page 32, the Supreme Court say : 

“Tt is no answer that such a power may be abused, for there 
is no power which is not susceptible of abuse. The remedy for 
this, as well as for all other official misconduc’,if it should occur, 
is to be found in the Constitution itself.” 

Whether insurrection has grown to such a head—has become 
80 formidable in power as to have culminated in civil war—it 
seems to me must also belong, as to its decision, to the same 
political branch of the Government. The President, in his 
proclamation relating to the blockade of the ports of the Con- 
federate States, calling out 75,000 militia to suppress insurrection 
and the resistance to the Federal !aws, alleges that “ nine states 
have so resisted,” and have “threatened to issue letters of 
marque, to authorize the bearers thereof to commit assaults 
against the vessels, property, and lives of citizens engaged in 
commerce on the high seas and in the waters of the United 
States; that public property of the United States has been 
seized, the collection of the revenue obstructed, and duly com- 
missioned officers of the United States, while engaged in exe- 
cuting the orders of their superiors, have been arrested and held 
in custody as prisoners, or have been impeded in the discharge 
ef their official duties, without due legal process, by persons 
claiming to act under authorities of the states of Virginia and 
North Carolina, an efficient blockade of the ports of those states 
will also be established ” 

These facts, so set forth by the President, with the assertion of 
the right of blockade, amoant to a declaration that civil war 
exists, 

BLOCKADE CAN ONLY OCCUR IN A STATE OF WAR. 

Blockade itself is a belligerent right, and can only legally have 
piece in a state of war; and the notorious fact that immense ar- 
mies, in our immediate view, are in hostile array against each 
other in the Federal and Confederate States, the latter having 
organized a Goverament and elected officers to administer it, at- 
tests the Executive declaration that civil war exists—a sad war, 
which, if ic must go on, can only be governed by the laws of war, 
and its evils mitigated by the principles of clemevcy engrafted 
upon the war code by the civilization of modern times. 

Nor does the assertion of the right in the proclamation of April 
19, 1861, to proceed against privateersmen, under the laws of the 
Enited States, as pirates. militate against the construction I have 
above given of the two proclamations as averring the existence 
of civil war. : 

In the case of Rose agt. Himely, (4 Branch, 272-3,) Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the Court, fays: 

“Tt is not intended to say that belligerent rights may not he 
superadded to those of sovereignty. But admitting a sovereign 
who is endeavoring to reduce his revolted subjects to obedieace 
to possess both sovereign snd belligerent rights, and to be capa- 
ble of acting in either character, the manner in which he acts 
maust determine the character of the act. If asa legislator he 
publishes a law ordaining punishments for certain offenses, 
which law is to be applied by courts, the nature of the law and 
the preceedings under it wili decide whether it is an exercise of 
belligerent righ s, or exclusively of his sovereign power; and 
whether the court, in applying this law to particular cases, acts 
as a prize court oras a court enforcing municipal regulations.” 

WHEN DID THE BLOCKADE BECOME EFFZCTIVE ? 

In this case I am sitting in Admiralty, adjudging a question of 
prize, under a capture for al'eged violation of blockade, 

I do not find, on examination of the writers on public law, any 
difference as to belligerent rights in civil or foreign war, and 
Judge Story, in 7th Wheaton, as heretofore cite! by me, says 
they are the same. Blockade being one of the rights incident to 
a state of war, and the President having in substance asserted 
civil war to exist, I am of opinion that the blockade was lawfully 
—— by the Executive, 

e next inquiry is, When did the b'ockade be ective 
and as such come to the knowledge cf respondents stam Saw. 
ernment? Notice, actual or constructive, wit! do. In th» pres- 
ent case, Flag-officer Pendergrast, commanding the Home Squad- 
ron, cfficially announced the blockade of the ports of Virginia 
Whose outlet was Hampton Roads, as effective on the 30th Avril, 
1861, and the Secretary of the Navy, in his letter of the 9th of 
May, 1861, states this notice was sent to the Baltimore and Nor- 
folk papers, and by onc or more of them pub‘ished. In a certifi- 
cate of the British Consul at Richmond, dated 14th of May, 186] 
found on board the Tropic Wind at the time of her capture, he 
states he had received an authoritative communication of ‘the 
11th of May, which he immediately communica‘ed to the captains 
of British merchant vessels and cthers interested in British 
trade, that fifteen days would be allowed to leave the port after 
the actual commencement of the blockade with or without 
cargoes, ‘‘and whether the cargoes were shipped before or after 
the commencement of the blockade,” and that upon inquiry he 
found the 2d of May, 1861, to be the day when the efficient 
blockade began. 

NO EXCEPTI N IN FAVOR OF BRITISH VESSELS. 

There does not appear in the cause any evidence to show that 
the United States Government agreed to relax the blockade so 
4s to allow British vessels to lead cargoes and come out of port 
after knowledge of the effective blockade was brought home to 
+ seg The letter of Mr. Welles to Mr. Seward of date 9h of 
ine 1861, in answer to inquiries of Lord Lyons re!ative to Brit- 
a vessels in Virginia ports and tbe operation of the blockade 
—_ them, etc,, and which itmust be presumed was sent to Lord 
=n hey hot contain the relaxation of the law of blockade 
; ere toin the British consul’s certificate of the 14th May, 
pane 8. 7 which I mean that it contains no permission to British 
iuien poy ene y out of port within the fifteen days with cargoes 
am I shone after notice of commencement of effective block- 

“‘Fitteen b a from that letter of the 9th May, 1851: 
Jeave the ports = ave been specified as a limit for neutrals to 
without cargo, pom A satnal blockade has commenced, with or 
neutrals to leave ; with; are yet remaining five or six days for 


WHY THE TROPIC WIND MUST BE CONFISCATED. 

All the testimony concurs in showing that the cargo was laden 
cn board the Tropic Wind en the 13th and l4th days of May, 
1861. No principle of prize law seems better settled than that 
such lading violates the blockade, and forfeits both vessel and 
cargo. In “ Weldman on Search, Capture, and Prize,” page 42, 
the act of egress is— q 
“as culpable as the act of ingress; and a blockade is just as 
much violated by a ship passing outward as inward. A blockade 
is intended to suspend the entire commerce of the place, and a 
neutra) is no more at liberty to assist the traffic of exportation 
than of importation. The utmost that can be allowed to a neutral 
vessel is that, having already taken ia a carge before the block- 
ade begins, she may be at liberty to retire with it. If she after- 
wards takes on board a cargo, it is a fraudulent act, and a viola- 
tion of the blockade. It is lawful for a ship to withdraw from a 
blockaded port in ballast, or with a cargo shipped bona fide before 
notice of the blockade.” 

(See also Vrouw Judith, Robinson, 150 ; the Juno, 2d Robinson, 
119; the Nosea Tenhora, 5th Robinson, 52.) In Weldman’s Inter- 
national Law, volume 2, page 205, we find this passage: 

“Where the blockade is known at the port of shipment, the 
master becomes an agent for the cargo: in such case, the owners 
must at all events answer to the country imposing the blockade 
for the acts of persons employed by them ; otherwise, by sacrific- 
ing the ship, there would be a ready escape for the cargo, for the 
benefit of which the fund was intended.” 

(See also the James Cook, Edwards, 261 ; the Arthur, Edwards, 
202; the Exchange, Edwards, 40, Ist Kent Commentaries, 2d 
edition, 144, 146; Olivera vs. Union Insurance Company, 3d 
Wheaton, Supreme Court Rept., 194. See also Wheaton’s note to 
the same case.) 

It follows, upon the case as it now stands, there must be con- 
demnation of both vessel and cargo, 

June 13, 1861. Jas. Dustop. 

N.B —After I had written this opinion on the proofs and papers 
then before me, but before it was known or copied, I was re- 
quested by Mr. Carlisle, by note of the 14th, to ask of the State 
Department the whole correspondence, a part of which only was 
in the cause, and, on Saturday evening, the 15th of June, the 
document A was handed to me. I have formed no opinion of the 
influence this further correspondence has on the legal aspect of 
the case ; and, as the parties concerned on both sides have had 
no opportunity to see or comment on it, and may wish further 
proof as to the relaxation by the United States of the strict law 
of blockade I will allow further pro-f to be taken by either party 
on this single point, and postpone any decision till the proof is in 
and the counfel on both sides heard. This course is I believe, 
consonant with prize practice, JaMES DUNLOP. 

June 17, 1861. 

True copy test; E. J. Mippieron, Clerk. 


Col. Stone’s Command. 

The following details concerning the advance of the 
Federal forces toward Leesburg and Harper’s Ferry will 
prove interesting : 

Co]. Stone’s columm consists of the Ninth New York 
Regiment, 800 strong, the First Pennsylvania Artillery, 
1,100, the New Hampshire First, 900, and three battalions 
of District Columbia Volunteers, about 500 in number, 
and one section of the West Point Battery, Lieutenant 
Piper, making upward of 3,000 men. That force is sta- 
tioned as follows: The New Hampshire Regiment and 
Battery at Edward’s Ferry; the First Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery at Darnesville, three miles this side ; and the Ninth 
New York at Poolesville, seven miles from the Ferry. 
The battalions of District Columbia Volunteers were sta- 
jioned on Big Seneca Creek, about eight miles from the 
Ferry, in parallel lines with each other, acting as a re- 
serve corps. On the Virginia side, at Edward’s Ferry, 
a force of Confederates, estimated between two and 
three thousand, is stationed, who are doubtless there to 
prevent the landing of the Federal forces. A little further 
on, at Conrad’s Ferry, is a large body of rebels. These 
forces as yet are without artillery, being provided with 
the regulation musket, a few only having Minié rifles 
throwing balls clear across the river—one thousand yards 
wide. Many of the balls are picked up by the Federal 
troops, who are engaged in alznost constant skirmishing 
with the rebels. On Monday there was quite a serious 
skirmish between the opposing forces, and some 
Virginians, who crossed the river for protection, 
state that between forty and fifty rebels were 
killed by the bomb-shells. A boat-load of them were 
crossing the mouth of a small creek making into 
the river, toward the close of the action, when a bomb 
from the battery burst immediately over it, and, after the 
smoke cleared away, only two men were seen standing, 
out of between twenty atd thirty who were init, Many 
bedies were distinctly seen floating in the water about 
the beat. The bombs set fire to a frame house on the 
banks of the creek, and destroyed it. After the first shot 
or two the rebels ran in all directions, and many of them 
could be seen running more than a mile beyond the scene 
of the fight. It was a fine afternoon, and the gleaming 
of their burnished muskets made their retreat visible a 
long way off. The next day, however, a larger force 
returned, just without the reach of the batteries, and 
sent down several small bodies of troops to occupy a 
ravine near the Ferry. Lieuts. Piper and Hasbrook of 


the regular army served the battery, and the efficiency of 
their practice was highly complimented by €@ol. Stone, 
who directed the whole action in person. 


The Outposts. 

Lieut. Tompkins now occupies Falls Church as his 
headquarters, the most advanced position of the Federal 
forces. Sherman’s battery and that of the New York 
Eighth, together with the New York Fifth and Twenty- 
cighth and Sixty-ninth regiments, occupy Ball’s Cross 
Roads, some two miles this side. 

The intrenchments w command the Potomac river 
are at last thoroughly méunted with cannon, and, reach- 
ing for ten miles, will présent a most formidable appear- 
arce to any rebel column which may recklessly attempt 
to march on Washingten, sheuld they overcome the ad- 
var.ce forces, at present an apparent utter impossibility. 
The fortifications on Shutter’s Hil], commanding Alexan- 
dria, were supplied with nineteen heavy pieces of ord- 
néence on Saturday last. 


Startling News. 

The Washington correspondent ef The World startled 
the entire community cn Saturday morning by the fo!- 
lowing extraordinary, but not very unexpected announce- 
ment. It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTOY, June 21st. 

For some days past ill-omeved rumors have flitted through the 
semi official circles of this city, which have found their echo in 
the editorials of The World and its contemporaries—ru nors 
that affected the public variously, and which gave promise to 
breed trouble in the cabinet, trouble in the camp, trouble in the 
city, and trouble everywhere- mysterious whisperings concern- 
ing great events yet shadowed by the wing of coming time have 
made aJl men shudder, from the President ia his oftice to the 

reasiest mechanic in Massachusetts. We have heard that the 

ecretary of State was cunningly devising a plan of compromise 
by which the present inharmony might ride into place and power ; 
but we could not credit it. In fact. we heard such stories con- 
cerning men in whose integrity we had hitherto trusted, and in 
whose trm, unyielding patriotism we placed reliance, a3 to make 
us shrink from the next comer, lest he should bring word of trea- 
scp, and perhaps worse—dishonor. 

We have fully appreciated the anxiety of the country to know 
if such things could really be, and it was because we respected 
so thoroughly the integrity of our Government that we have de- 
clined thus far to send on the rumors. Iam enabled, however, 
to day to give you, somewhat in detail, the facts concerning one 
of the most remarkable, and yet most patural events of the age. 
I do not se.d them unadvisedly, but only afer patient investi- 
gation and mature consideration. The source of my information 
cannot be made public; it is sent privately for the satisfaction 
of the editors of Tae World; but the people may rest assured 
that truth is the corner-stone cf this dispatch, 

I well know that the readersof The \Vor/d will believe that 

TRE REBELS ARE FRIGETENSD, 
and that they are most anxious to make terms with the parent 
Government, and I am fully prepared for their astonishment 
when they read that their commissioners 
ARE IN WASHINGTON, 

It seems hat Jefferson Davis having become thoroughly 
frightened, has, in a semi-official manner, made overtures to our 
Government. When his commissioners reached the capital they 
were desired to state their case, and to tell what they wished. 
They submitted two propositions : 

First, That the United States unconditional.y recognize the 
existence of the Southern Confederacy, and that the latter be 
permitted for a term of one, two, or three years, to carry on their 
government as ar experiment. That the expenses of the war, 
thus far incurred, be equitably arranged between the two sections, 
and thateach co its best for the maintenance of friendly feeling 
and intercourse between the two peoples. And that if, at the 
expiration of the time agreed upon, it be found that the experi- 
ment cannot succeed, a commission be appointed to reconstruct 
a upion. 

This propositicn was 

PEREMPTORILY REJECTED. 
Whereupon they modestly put forth another, as fo lows: 

Second, the South will be content if the Government will 
pledge itself to pass, at the coming session of Congress. an irre- 
pealable constitutional provision recognizing and legalizing for 
ever the institution of slavery below 

¥ THIRTY SIX THITeW, 
which is the southern boundary line of the state of Missouri. 
This dene, the Southern Provisional Govermament pledges itself 
instantly to abandon the war, and to re-estab/*sh pence and the 
most cordial relationship, so far as its section is concerned ; to 
redirect the course of trade ino its accustomed channels, and 
in every way restove the happy days of our foretatners, 

As tothe reception which this proposition received, my in- 
formant was positive, though from another source I gather a 
doubt. He states that it, also, was peremptorily rejected. It 
seemed to the party of the second part 4 mere intensification of 
the Crit'enden amendment, and not varying greatly from the 
Adams proposition. Others say that the acceptance of this pro- 
position would not be unacceptable to the Secretary of State, 
ané, therefore, will meet with favor from the President. Be- 
tween the two I cannot decide. 

Mr. Davis says that his retreat from Harper’s Ferry was a 
siroke of peaceful policy. He had trosps enough there to with- 
stard any force which Geseral Scott was prepared io bring 
against him, and it was not because be feared the result of an 
evgagement at that time, but because he knew that he had no 
force with which to meet what might sabsequently be sent 
acainst him. The secession Government row rests on a hop-— 
that hope once swallowed up in a disastrous defeat upon the 
battle-field, would prove the des‘ruction of what it now sustains, 
He is sensible cf the fact that, if «nce defeated, there woald rise 
such a tide of popular indigaation against him and his co- 
workers that they could in no way withstand, and ignominious 
flight or ignominious death would be the Jot of one and all, 

Concerning which The World says, editorially : 

“The very remarkable statements communicated by one of our 
Washington correspondents, which may be found among our 
Special dispatches from that city, are obtained by him from 
sources which, though not official, are entitled to great respect. 
If the extraordinary and unexpected nature of the announce- 
men's are calculated to produce ircredulity, the character and 
position of his informants, on the other hand, are such as to 
mike it eertain that they have the fullest confidence in the 
truth of their statements; while their reputation for judgment 
and sagacity is not easily reconcilable with the hypothesis that 
they have been practiced upon. We have no doubt whatever 
that if such propositions as our correspondent describes have 
been made by the authority of Jeff. Davis, the Government 
—- rejected them without requiring any time for delibera- 


Our Troops at Fairfax, Va. 

Saturday night was a most exciting period at the camps 
of the Connecticut regiments stationed here under Gen. 
Tyler. These forces are in a very exposed position, the 
secession forces being et Vienna, a few miles above, and 
at Fairfax Court-House, to the west, and no re-enforce- 
ments, except the Ohio regiments, nearer than Arlington 
Hightse. Through the afternoon the pickets of both ar- 
mies had been in sight of each other. The tents of the 
Connecticut regiments had arrived, and all got comfort- 
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ably quartered-during the day, and the evening dress 
parade was proceeding in the usual order, when it was 
brcken up by news that the enemy was advancing from 
the edge of the hill. Clouds of dust were seen for an 
hour on an eminence three miles distant, about where 
the rcad from Fairfax Court House forks off toRichmond. 
AJl the officers concurred in the belief that the rebel in- 
fantry were marching from Fairfax for a night attack. 
This seemed to be confirmed by the clouds separating at 
the fork cf two roads leading north and south of our 
camp. 

The soldiers, though feeling their exposed condition, 
were ready for the onset. Four guns of the Eighth Reg- 
iment battery, the only ordnance at the camp, were 
placed in the pass at the two approaches, and guards 
were stationed all night at each, with everything unlim- 
bered. Explicit orders were given as to the method of 
forming in case of an assault. The men slept in belts 
and on their arms. The guard was redoubled, and pick- 
ets were sent in every direction, Lieut. Tompkins and his 
men being ubiquitous. An ambuscade of one hundred 
men was placed in a gorge beyond the camp. No attack 
occurred, though the rebels unquestionably made an ad- 
vance, probably retiring to Vienna. They are planting 
masked batteries in coverts along every road leading to 
the interior, and making daily advances in small num- 
bers to irduce our men to venture beyond their ambus- 
cades. This is their present policy. At sunrise on Sat- 
urday a reconnoissance was made by two of Tompkins’s 
officers, two miles beyond the furthest outpest. They 
came to the top of a hill, and in the valley below were 
four rebel infantry and one horseman, an advance picket, 
whose acquaintance they did not endeavor to cultivate. 
The whole country swarms with these vermin. The po- 
sition of Camp McDowell will be speedily strengthened 
by re-enforeements, and when sufficient numbers arrive 
for the occupation of Fairfax Court-House it will be only 
a two hours’ march to that point. This will reduce 
handsomely the area for the cowpath guerrilla fighting, 
at which the rebels have us at such a disadvantage. 


More Chivalry. 

The secret use of the dagger, the sly musket-shot, and 
the profuse distribution of strychnine, are elements intro- 
duced thus far into the civil war by the gentlemen of the 
South. On Saturday, a case of psisoning, with pies filled 
with pounded glass, was discevered at the encampment 


_of Col. Howard’s Third Maine regiment. Three of the 


men were seized with violent illness. Tne symptoms 
were peculiar, and surgeons frem the neighboring ca:n9s 
were called in consultation. Upon interrogating the sick 
men it was found they had all eaten pies purchased early 
that morning from a pie vender about the camp. A part 
of ore of these pies was produced, and upon examination 
it was found to be filled with pounded glass. One of the 
men is expected to die, and the other two are in a dan- 
gerous condition. The pie vender has not yet been dis- 
covered. A patrol was detailed for that purpose, but up 
to Sunday evening their efforts were unsuccessful. 


Fort Pickens. 


The latest advices from Fort Pickens are of the 10th 
inst. There was no change in the military status. Ac- 
tive operations were still kept up on both sides. Com- 
mander Brown had entirely completed his means of 
defense. The fort was in the best possible condition, 
and no fears were entertained of the rebel forces under 
General Bragg, which, by-the-by, our Commander states 
are still very large, notwithstanding a portion of them have 
been detailed for service at some other point. The works 
on Santa Rosa Island are also completed. Sand batteries 
have been thrown up, and heavy guns have been mounted 
in them. The entire garrison is complete and in readi- 
ness, and provisioned up to a war footing. The fleet out- 
side can, and will whenever necessary, render powerful 
aid. They apprehend an attack before long, judging 
from the movements of the enemy. The health of the 
ofticers and men is comparatively good. The weather a 
portion of the time is excruciatingly hot. 


The Rebel Force. 

For some reason Davis and Beauregard are concentrat- 
ing large bodies of men at such positions as render an 
attack upon the Capital a possibility. On Wednesday a 
new camp was forned at Brentsville, three miles south- 
east of Manassas Junction, on the banks of a fine stream 
of water, and where there is abundance of shade-trees ; 
10,000 of the troops at Manassas had been moved there 
up to that time, which explains the report which General 
Scott is said to have received, “that the rebels were 
breahing up their camp at Manassas.” Of the troops at 
Richmond, 10,000 were under marching orders, and were 
to preceed to this new camp immediately, as quickly as 
the 1ailroad could transport them. The movement com- 
merced on Tuesday night, and will probably occupy five 
days. 

Two other new encampments have been formed during 
the last ten days, one at Warrenton, twenty-six miles 
frcm Manassas Junction, on a branch of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, and the other at the little town of 
Rappahannock, nine miles north of Calpepper and twenty 
miles from Manassas Junction, at the point where the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad bridge crosses the Rip- 
pahanrock river. The trcops that have been aceumu- 
lating at Gordonsviile and Charlottesville for a moath 
past, 15,000 in number, are now being concentrated in 
these two camps. 

The North Carolina troops that have been encamped at 
Weldcn for some weeks moved up to Petersburg last 
week, making the force there 15.000 strong. The troops 
at Lynchburg are composed of some twenty-five regi- 
ments from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee, whose arrival there from tim2 
to time I have mentioned in former letters. 

The troops available, then, for the attack on Washiag- 
ton by the end of this week, if that grave step is decided 
on, are now distributed as follows: 


Places. Troops. 
EE eee Tee ree or rT eer cece seccse coccse eee 
Manassas Junction and along Manassas Gap Railroad. ....20,000 
a ae EE ee ye eee ORT 20.000 
I iii iia ei aid oa eb aro: 2.4 eee oh GOR aaa odors 8,000 
BAPPGRORMOCK 0. 0552. cecsccciccs cccsecsccescoccccccsocees 7,000 
Pre rere ere eee rere err rer ere 10 000 
WPCRETRONINOEE 6 06005060060 cose ceesseeetsccsentsvecens 15,050 
MN bas cee beeKieebneenakeveny . 90,000 


which are probably between Strasburg, Front Royal, and 
Salem, on the Manassas Gap Railroad, (or else along the 
eountry read which, running north of and parallel with 
that road, terminates at Fairfax,) and which wil! surely 
co-opeiate with Gen. Beauregard in case an attack en the 
Capita! is decided on. Neither does it include the follow- 
ing troops, which, too remote to act in immediate con- 
junction with them, will be a reserve force, which may 
be bionght up in a few days, namely: 





SA Ne er 
Petersburg (re-enforced from Weldon).............. ... 15,000 
astra dhasenrnlsdacbnateeees cedadigasvens ta0as 25,000 

Is asin cide pnineneidd ReeeNsgwdeceet ohana 70,000 


—making a grand total of 160,000 men. 


Women in Troubie. 


The Washirgton correspondent of The Sun says: 

** Mrs, Winser (or a woman calling herseif by that name) s'ept 
last night in the guard-honse az: Alexandria. She was detected 
near the onter line of the Massachusetts troo):, and apon her 
person a pass signed by Genera} Beauregard. “he had toar let- 
ters cencealed in her bosom. Three were directed to General 
Beauregard, ana the fourth toa rebel captain named Winser. 
From whom they were sent I cannot ascertain, but it is believed 
they were writen by a gentieman connected until recently with 
the Interior Department. The woman was challenged by a sen- 
tinel, but although she gave the countersign was Lot permitted 
to pass. Her name excited suspicion, she was detained until 
the officer of the day was sent for, and her confusion was so ap- 
parent that he deemed it well tosearch her. T!ecresult of the 
search was as above stated. I don't know what will, or ought 
to be done with her.” 

Lyors Blocked. 

Lord Lyons has been in the habit of protecting by his 
pass} ort messengers who traveled back and forth from 
the rebel camp and the National Capital. This led toa 
serious outbreak between him and Mr. Seward, the ner- 
mal result of which appears in the following circular, 
which emanated from the State Depariment on the 20th 
instart : 


“It is expected that hereafter any passport which may be issued 
by a Diplomatic agent accredited to this Government, or by any 
Consular autkority whstever, either to a person about to proceed 
beyond the lines of the United States forces, or to a foreign 
country, will be countersigned by the Secretary of State. 

(Signed) Witiram H. Sswarp.” 


Famine Among the Confederates. 

The question of food is daily becoming a more per- 
plexing and dangerous one in the Confederate States. 
The lack of meat and bread may yet accomplish what 
reaton and patriotism have failed todo. In order to have 
men fight well, itis absolutely necessary that they be fed 
well. There is a closer dependence of pluck upon por- 
ridge than the poetic devotees of military glory are willing 
to admit. And therefore it is that a wise captain who is 
sbout to lead an army forth, hoping that h's men shall 
win imperishable honors and live in history as heroes in 
the expected contest with foes, carefully provides that 
they shall have enough of present substantial food while 
they work and fight for future fame. 

So far as concerns the aggregate of individual wealth, 
it may be claimed that the very high price ef grain and 
provisions in the Southern states works no injury, because 
the farmers and merchants who hold the supplies get 
what the consumer loses. But to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, that is the immense consumer at the present 
time, the evil is overwhelming: The Government must 
borrow all it pays with ; ard if previsions are selling there 
at twice their usual price, its credit is exhausted wih 
double the rapidity that might have been anticipated at 





the s‘art; and the certain doom of bankruptcy and ruin 
is mst at the very threshold of existence. 

It is sugges‘ive to compare the prices of some of the 
leading articles of subsistence, as they were quoted in 
Northern and Southern markets during the past week. 
Werwill take corn for instance: 


Per bush. Per bush. 

Wiiisscs cccccccccd TO) We Toto cccccccscccssd $9 56 
New Orleans........ eccee O 60) Philadelphia............. 0 54 
Montgomery.... ........ 1 10} Cincinnati...... pinchamad 6 23 
ee 3 2D | CHICAGO... 000 ceccccscees 0 21 

Teke for consideration next the article of flour: 

Per bbl. Per bbl. 

0 ee -$8 50 | New York............... $4 75 
New Orleans... ........ 9 50 | Philadelphia ............ 5 40 
Wontgomery............ 10 60 | Cincinnati.............. 4 50 
ee fo or 3 50 


And finally, compare the prices of mess pork in the 
Northern and Southern states : 


Per bbl. Per bbl. 
Pr ere $27 00 | New York.............. $16 50 
New Orleans............ 24 00 | Philadelphia... ......... 17 50 
Montgomery............ 26 00 | Cincinnati...... ee ee 14 75 
eer © lll ere 15 50 


In many of the Southern states, the price of provisions 
is seen to be more thar double what itis at the great 
depots of the North ; so that in all such states where the 
Confederate Government have troops, they are costing as 
much to feed as twice the number in arms are costing 
the North. 

What is the position, then, of Jeff. Davis and his Gen- 
erals? It would seem that he must fight soon, fight 
desperately and successfully, or perish. 


Tennessee Bonds at Home. 


It is statedaby The Memphis Bulletin that the low estimate put 
upon Tennessee bonds in the stock market, ‘is a mere ruse of 
Northern capitalists to cripple Tennessee during the war,” that 
“ they will command as much at home as the bonds of any other 
state, North or South, and are really worth as much,” and that 
* the $4,000,000 voted by the Legislature will be taken at home 
atpar” The absurdity of this is patent. How Jong would bonds 
worth,par in Tennessee be kept here at 35? and how long would 
the pesple of Tennessee, patriotic no doubt, pay 100 for bonds 
that could be had in New York for one-third the sum? Bat we 
know that Tennesseeans, though urged to take the bonds now 
nicely printed and offered by the state, are not convinced of the 
advisability of the step, and in anticipation of refusal, it seems 
that Gen. Pillow has assumed the responsibility of levying a tax 
on the counties. He recently sent one of his officers to Haywood 
county to collect $50,000 of its citizens as the share of that county 
in the whole amount. He was vested with a discretion to ap- 
portion the sum among the citizens as he liked, and the amount 
subseribed by each citizen was to be credited to him on the state 
tax. Frem a menacing remark of the officer, it would seem that 
there was no remarkable alacrity on the part of the Tenneaseeans 
toinvest. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “if you donot meet the de- 
mand, I will, with three clicks of the telegraph, summon a regi- 
ment here, and it sha’l be quartered upon you till you pay.” 
Haywood county is situated near the Mississippi river, where, it 
is said, the people were almost unanimous in their desire to join 
in the secession dance. They do not seem to be equa!ly unani- 
movs in their desire to pay the fiddler, 


An Important Commission. 

One of the mest important commissions yet instituted by the 
Government in this war has just been appointed for the purpose 
of inspecting the provisions now being shipped to the troops in 
active service. Great complaint has been made in regard to the 
quality of the food served out to the men at times, and this 
Bosrd will now have it in their power to improve the rations 
very decidedly. It is understood that, in addition to their duties 
having reference to the regular army supplies, they will, when 
practicable and desirable, inspect also the food received for the 
volunteer militia. This arrangement must prove of vast benefit 
to the soldiers generally. 


The Maryland Election. 


The result of the election in Maryland shows that a great 
majority of the people of that state are for the Union; but the 
fact cannot be disguised that a large and formidable seeession 
element exists, which requires close watching. The vote of 
Baltimore is, to say the least, ambiguous, since May, the success- 
ful candidate in the Third District, while professing to be a 
friend of the Union, is known to have received the whole Seces- 
sicn vote, That he also received a very considerable Union 
vote, there can be litt’e doubt. Mr. Davis was obnoxious to a 
large class of voters for public and private reasons ; and it is 
said that even Republicans yoted against him because he had 
never avowed himself of that party, while thousands of Anti- 
Republican Union men voted against him because they believed 
him to be a Republican. The Germans, Republicans and others, 
voted against Mr. Davis on account of his recent connection with 
Knew: Nothingism. 


The Kentucky Agreement. 


From a letter written by Gep. Buckner to Gov. Magoffin of 
Kentucky, we make the following extract : 

“The Kentucky authorities will protect the United States 
property in the state ; will enforce the laws of the United States 
according to the interpretat.on of the United States Courts, and 
will enforce all obligations of neutrality as against the Southern 
states. Gen. McClellan agrees to respect the territo-y of Keu- 
tucky, even though Southern armies occupy it; but in such a 
case Le will ca!l on the Kentucky authorities to remove the 
Southern forces : and should Kentucky fail to do this, he claims 
the same right of occupation as given to the South; also, that 
if Kentucky should be rnable to remove the Southern forces, 
she wilita’l to her aid the Government trsops, and if successful 
1 removing them, then Gen. M:Clellan agrees to with?raw.” 

If the Administration adopts a different policy, Kentacky is 
tu be given timély notice ef the fact, and if Kentucky chang*s 
her determination, a Jike notice is to be given. 

General Buckner had given Goveraor Harsis of Tennessee 
notice of this agreement, and Governor Harris, in reply, gave 
the assurance that the territory of Kentucky would be respected 
rntil oceupiei by the Federa! troo,s. Gen+ral Harris also cave 
peremptory orders to the Tennessee officers to this effec’. 


Secession Vote (Va ) 

Gov. Letcher has issued a proclamation proclaiming the 
aggregate vote of the state npou the Ordinanceof Secession. By 
the returns received from nearly all the counties, with the ex- 
ception of those in Northwestern Virginia, it appears that the 
eggregate vote was as follows : 
kor ratification........ Simian aac 125 950 
For rejection........... Sarinuh x cubical heat 20,873—105,577 
Corjectural majorities for and against Secession 

in counties not heard from : 
Against Secession.............. 
For Secession......... ; 


eeude’s 11.760 
cesses 2,934— 8,827 


Tota) majority........ + 94,790 


Kentucky. 

The special election for Nembers of Congress (House) in this 
state has resulted as follows : 

Distri t 1.—Henry C. Burnett, (* State Rights,”) re-elected. 
" I1.—James §. Jackson, vice Samuel O Peyton. 

" 11Il.—Henry Grider, vice Francis M Bristow. 

" 1V.—Aaron Har iing, vice Wm. C. Anderson. 

V.—Charles A. Wickliffe, vice John Young Brown, 

VI.—George W. Dunlap, vice Green Adams, 

" VII —Robert Mallory. re-elected 

VIIl.—John J. Cri-tenden, vice Wm. E. Simms. 

IX.—William HI. Wadsworth. vice Laban T. Moore, 

X.—John W. Menzies, vice John W. Stevenson. 

All “Union” but Burnett, and all new Members bat Barnett 
and Mallory. Burnett’s majority is reduce? from over 9,000 in 
’59 to 4,000 now, while the ‘“‘Union” members have generally 
overwhelming majorities—often three or four to one. Tae people 
of Kentucky obviously mean to stay in the Union, and are wi'l- 
ing to fight for it. The late Members of Congress from Ken- 
tucky were chosen five Democrats, five Opposition. Of the new 
Members we know that Messrs. Crittenden, Mallory, and Grider 
were formerly Whigs, and Messrs. Burnett and Wickliffe, Demo- 
crats. Mr. Wickliffe was for a time John Tyler's Postmaster- 
General. 

Militia and Volunteers. 

Our readers will netice that the state of New York has sent 
forward two classes of regiments, viz,: militia and volunteers, 
in many instances bearing the same designation, as follows : 

N. Y. 8S. Militia. N. Y. 8. Volunteers, 

2d Reg., Col. Tompkins. 2d Reg., Col. Carr. 

5th Reg., Col. Schwartzwaelder. | 5th Reg., Co'. Duryea. 

6th Reg., Col. Pinckney. 6th Reg., Col. Wilson. 

8h Reg., Col. Lyon. 8th Reg., Col Blenker. 

Sth Reg., Col. Stiles. 9th Reg., Col. Hawkins. 

2th Reg., Col. Butterfield. 12th Reg , Col. Walrath. 
13th Reg., Col. Abel Smith. 13th Reg., Col. Quimby. 
14th Reg.. Col. A. M. Wood 14th Reg., Col McQuade. 
20th Reg., Col. G. W. Pratt. 20th Reg., Col. Weber. 


Bavis vs. Davis. 


Although technically, we believe, a man cannot be hung on 
his own confession of murder, he may be morally “strung up” 
cn the strength of the naughty things he reveals against himself. 
Thus, while the mere admission of treasonable practices by 
Jefferson Davis, unsubstantiated by collateral testimony, would 
not entitle him to dance a hornpipe at a rope’s end, his definition 
oftreason. given years ago, and its correspondence with the act 
confessed, ought surely to have some weight with the judges. 
Two years ago, in reply to an invitation to attend the celebration 
of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, at Salem, Mass., the great 
chief of the conspiraters wrote : 

“To make war wpon the Government would be suicidal, and 


cannot be anticipated until madness and venality have usurped 
the seats of reason and virtue.” 


Is Mr. Davis willing to be tried on the indictment drawn by 
himself against bimself? Is he willirg to abide by his own rul- 
ing, and subwit to the law he has laid down? 


Lieut. Bartiett and his Naval Brigade. 

By a gentleman just from Fortress Monroe, we learn that 
Gen. Butler has issued orders for the arrest of Lieut. Bartlett. 
He is wandering around in the neighborhood of the fort, in the 
most destitute circumstances, and is even begging the bread on 
which he subsists. Many are of the opinion that he has become 
crazy. Some of his movements would go far to prove it. It is 
said that he torrowed about $200 from officers on board the U. 
S.ship Cumberland, giving in return his check on one of the 
city banks for the amount. The checks were forwarded to this 
city, and when presented at the bank, the holder was infermed 
that the Lieutenant had not then, nor never had, funds in that 
institution. It is said that his contracts for supplies for the 
Brigade were considerably over one and a half millions of dol- 
lars. He ordered twenty-four of James’s rifled guns, at about 
$2,500 each. Our informant states that he will soon be brought 
to this city, to be placed in the care of his frie rds. 

Major Burtnett of the Naval Coast Guard is now in this city 
with the view of obtaining two hundred recruits for the Guard, 
a portion of whom was formerly connected with the Brigade. 


Cobb and Cotton. 

The rebels propose to buy one-half the cotton crop. The cot- 
ton obtained from the planters is to be sent to one point, probably 
New Orleans. Mr. Cobb then expects to say to England, ‘‘ We 
have gathered one-half our crop at one poimt; you must raise 
the blockade and let it out.” If England’s necessities are so 
great as to impel her to such an act, Cobb expects then that the 
remainder ef the crop witl be sent forward through the same 








direction by the planters, and thas the entire crop will be sold 








a T ______ 


and the cash realized. It is the key of Cobb’s ssheme. The 
prospect of such a market induces the planter to give the rebel 
Government one-half of his crop, while concentration induces 
England to risk a war with this country. This is the way in 
which Cotton is expected to prove that it is King. We can’t 
see it. 
The New Governor of Virginia. 

Frank H. Pierpont, who has just been elected Governor of Vir- 
giniain place of John Letcher, is a resident of Marion county, 
By profession he is a lawyer, and occupies a high position at the 
Virginia bar. He is about ¢5 years of age, of a fine personal ap- 
pearance, and an eloquent and forcible speaker. During thelate 
Presidential campaign he supported Bell and Everett, but unlike 
the former, he took a firm stand in defense of the Government at 
the first outbreak of secession. Mr. Pierpont was a member of 
the first Wheeling convention, and strenuously opposed the ef- 
forts of Mr. Carlile to organize a Provisional Government. Oa 
June 26th, Mr. Pierpont was inaugurated Governor of Virginia by 
the Convention in session at Wheeling, and made &@ very inter- 
esting address, breathing the spirit of true patriotism and a love 
of the liberty for which our common forefathers struggled. 


A Brigade of Loyal Virginians. 

The following printed handbill is posted in various parts of 
Virginia: 

To the Loyal People of Virginia: 

The Government of the United States will accept the services 
of all loyal citizens of Virginia who desire to enroll themselves 
into its service for and during the present war. They are re- 
quested to report at once to Philip Pendleton, Esq , at head- 
quarters at Williamsport, Maryland. 

Warp H. Lamon, formerly of Virginia, 


now of Washington, D. C. 
Williamsport, June 8, 1861. _— 


Severa] companies of Virginians, already formed, have reached 
Camp Lamon, as they have christened the encampment at Wil- 
liamsport. Col. Lamon is at present Marshal of the District of 
Columbia, and a gallant man. He is a personal frfend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and was formerly his law partner in the West. 

Army Sigzals. 
Major Myers of the army, and another officer, (now in the 
rebel ranks,) some time since perfected a very valuable system 
of fiag signals to be used in time of war by our forces. 

A staff of signal officers have now been drilling for two weeks 
under the direction of Major Myers, at the fort, and have become 
80 proficient in the practice, that any word er sentence can be 
communicated at a distance of ten miles as quick as light can 
carry it. The alphabet consists of a series of movements made 
by a single flag, a small combination of different movements for 
each letter. The system has been entirely changed, so that no 
message can be recognized by the rebels, and the invention 
promises to be one of great utility in time of action. It was tried 
the other day, and quite a lengthy conversation carried on 
between an officer on the bastions of Fort Monroe and another 
on a steamer about six miles up the river. The signals worked 
admirably. In the night time the substitution of a light for the 
flag answers the same purpose. The old fable of Grecian song, 
when news was carried by signal fires lighted for leagues and 
leagues along the hills, and the old beacon light, that blazed with 
flames of tar from casks perched on lofty poles set upon our hill- 
tops, in the Revolution, live in histery as the germ of this mod- 
ern success, and the panting horse of the aid-de camp and his 
dusty rider can now rest from their duties. 

Mr. Russell of The London Times thus describes 


General Bragg. 


“ Suddenly a tall, straight-backed man. in a blue frock-coat, 
With a star on the epaulette strap, a smart kepi, and trowsers 
with gold stripe, and large brass spurs, rode past on a high- 
stepping, powerful charger, followed by an orderly. ‘ There's 
General Bragg,’ said his aid. The General turned round, reined 
up, and I was presented as I sat in my state chariot. The com- 
mander of the Confederate States army at Pensacola is about 
forty-two years of age, of a spare and powerful frame ; his face 
is dark, and marked with deep lines, his mouth large, and 
squarely set in determined jaws, and his eyes, sagacious, pene- 
trating. and not by any means unkindly, look out at you from 
beetle- brows which run straight across and spring into a thick 
tuft cf black hair, which is thickest over the nose, where natur- 
a'ly it usually leaves an intervening space. His hair is dark, 
and he wears such regulation whiskers as were the delight of our 
Generals a few yearsago. His manner is quick and frank, and 
his smile is very pleasing and agreeable.” 


What they are Doing at Pittsburg. 


A correspondent detailing an account of a visit to sundry 
places of interest in Pittsburg, says: 

“In the machine-shop was a 10-inch columbiad on the lathe, 
whose bore seemed of sufficient capacity to put your head into it 
with ease, while on the other lathes were 8-inch columbiads and 
a number of 8-inch howitzers. At these works the celebrated 
Redman gun, now at Fortress Monroe. was cast, and sti!! later 
another immense gun, weighing over 50.400 pounds, and carry- 
ing a 15-inch shell weighing nearly 300 pounds, and requiring 9 
pounds of powder asacharge. A number of the monster pills 
lay in piles around, while vast quantities of 6, 12, 24, 32, 64 pound 
balls and shells of various caliber were scattered in heaps around 
the bui'ding. A Jarge number of 8 and 10-inch mortars were 
being bored and turned, and iron mortar balls lay scattered in 
every direction, denoting great bustle and activity. This morn- 
ing a number of 8-inch howitzers and 2 columbiads were tested 
at the proving-ground, twenty miles above this city, with suc- 
cess, and will be shipped for the seat of war early this week. On 
Friday Messrs. Knapp, Rudd & Co. received a large order from 
Government for eleven navy guns of the Dah'gren patent for 
sea service. There are several hundred men employed here, and 
the manufactory is in uperation day and night. They have also 
at this factory a battery of six twelve-pound iron guns, with 
which the workmen drill every evening. Though heavier than 
wd brass pieces, they are very serviceable cannon for light artil- 

cry.” 
Organ-Grinder in Luck. 

Henry M. Herman of Albany has been appointed First Lieu- 
tenant in the army, in consideration of rendering valuable serv- 
ices to the Government —Telegraphic Dispatch, 


Henry M. Herman was a page in the Assembly and while 
there picked up a fund of political news, which h@ communi- 
cated to a paper for which he acted as correspondent. The serv- 
ice rendered to the General Government, which procured for 
him his commissien as First Lieutenant, is said to have been as 
follows: Herman presented himself to the Secretary of War, 
and laid before him his plan by which he said he could penetrate 
the interior of Virginia, and obtain important information. His 
interview with the Secretary satisfied that officer that he was a 
shrewd young man, and well fitted for the expedition he pro- 
posed to undertake. Being of a dark complexion, he made, 
when dressed fer the character, an ¢xcellent Italian lad. He 
wes furnished with an organ and a monkey, and, thus accom- 
panied, he visited the prominent points in Virginia, “taking 
notes,” and in due time reported to the War Department. The 
reward for his services was the lieutenant’s commission. Itisa 
pity Mr. Herman was not regularly engaged for the business of 
aspy. His personnel is admirably adapted to the insuring of 
success both as an organ-grincer and a Government agent—in 
that way. 

The Fight. 

Thus farfthe war has progressed slowly. Washington 
residents yet feel uneasy, anticipating an attack from the 
rebel troops. Gen. Scott, in whom and in whose judg- 
ment we place more reliance, is satisfied that no such 
attempt will be made. If it is, he is prepared for it. Our 
army now numbers 260,000 men—the most of them are 
ready and eager for the conflict. As yet our capital is 
safe, and we can see no reason to fear its destruction. 
Certain victory is ours, and we are content to leave the 
time to Scott. 

J. Howarp, Jr. 








DOMESTIC. 


Massachusetis Troops in Balt.moro.—It wasa curious 
coincidence that the first regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteers should have passed through Baltimore on 
June 17th, as the first regiment of Militia passed through 
on April 19th. Had there been any hostile demonstra- 
tions on the part of the roughs, the boys would have 
remembered Bunker Hill. hey threw out neither 
advance nor rear guard, the Colonel saying that they 
skould repulse an attack with the whole body. The 
band plsyed on the march “ Yankee Doodle,” “Hail 
Columbia,” and “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A Working Battalion.—The War Department has 
accepted for three years, or the war, a Chicago battalion, 
raised by Capt. J. W. Wilson, consisting of 212 men, rank 
and file, called “The Iilinois Brigade, Breast-work, and 
Fortification Fusileers.” It is composed of 120 carpen- 
ters, 70 railroad-track men, 7 railroad and bridge black- 
smiths, 6 boat-builders, 2 engineers, and 9 locomo:ive 
builders. 

Privateers at New Orieans.—There were but three 
privateers at New Orleans when our informant left, viz., 
the Music, the Ivy, andtheCalhoun. They are all owned 
by Nortbern men. The Music is commanded by Captain 
Stephen McLellan of Thomaston. Me.; the Cathoun by 
Captain Wilson, formerly of the Minnie Schiffer; and the 
Ivy by Captain Phillips, a Northern man. Taeir piratical 
career is now closed by the blockade.— Boston Journal. 

Sorsow for the Father.—A Nashville paper states that 
George B. Critterden, son of J. J. Crittenden, who re- 
signed from our army some time since, has accepted a 
commission in the rebel army. 

Who is to Pay ’—The total destruction of railroad 
property at Harper’s Ferry is estimated at over three hund- 
red thousand dollars, including equipment. But including 
the bridges between that place and Cumberlani, the ag- 
gregate loss to the company may run up to a million. B. 
H. Latrobe, the engineer of the railread, and one of the 
most eminent men in his profession, was at first supposed 
to sympathize with the rebels ; but we are glad to learn 
that the influences of the company have been thrown in 
favor of the Union lately. The stock and bondholders of 
that work, and the city of Baltimore. which lent it 
liberal aesistance, have at length realized how the apples 
of disu1 ion turn to ashes on the lips. 

Discovery of a New Planet.—Mr. N. R. Payson, lately 
appointed astronomer at Madras, India, on the 17th of 
April last discovered a planet, which he named “ Asia. 
It appeared as a star of the eleventh magnitude, and is 
the fourth he hae detected. Its situation at tha: date was 
as follows : 

Mean Time at Madras. Right Ascension. South Declination. 
a * -m. & 
Atlas 7 37 15 51 13.56 16 6 22.9 
iss Senaters — Zhe Warsaw (Mo) Demo- 
ae Ry yt Mr. Polk nor Jadge § ohnson will 
take seat in the United States Senate in July. 


A Provisioral Government.—Jerrerson City, June 
18th.—Colonel Boernstein, commanding the Federal 
force, has issued a proclamation establishiag a provision- 
al government, in consequence of the absence of the pro- 
per authorities. He promises protection to life and prop- 
erty, and urges the Union men—four companies—to as- 
sist him. 


Feveral Englishmen, says an American correspondent 
in England, have saidto me: “Our sympathies were with 
the North, until the passage of the Morrill Tariff bill ”— 
to which I always answer, “It must be very humi:iating 
for an Englishman to make such a confession.” 

Quick Work.—Messrs. J.8.&E. A. Abbot, of this city, 
on Saturday completed the baggage wagons of the Seco 
Regiment, twenty-one in number. On the Saturday pre- 
vious the iron used on them was in Boston, and mst of 
the wood was in the rough at East Concord and the depot ; 
yet in just a week the twenty-one wagons stood complete, 
the paint dry, ard the canvas tops fitted and letterei 





seacy forthe road. We doubt whether a like job was 
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ever done, ina thoroughly workmanlike manner, in so 
brief a time.—Concord (N. H.) Patriot. 

Col. Fremont Purchasing Arms.—Major A. A. Selover 
of California, one of Col. Fremont’s partners, was here a 
day or two since, having come from London for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the signature of Mr. Dayton to a docu- 
ment authorizing Col. Fremont to purchase, on behalf of 
the United States Government, $250,000 worth of arms. 
Col. Fremont has been engaged in obtaining arms upon 
his own responsibility, and has already purchased about 
2,000 rifles and a quantity of ammunition, and several 
large guns. With the authorization, signed by our Min- 
isters in London and Paris, he will now immediately 
contract for 8,000 more rifles, and will have them shipped 
as speedily as possible. Col. Fremont intends himself to 
sail for the United States in the steamer of the 15th, and, 
under the circumstances, I suppose, of course, the Govern- 
ment will ratify his contracts. He has been overwhelmed 
with offers of personal aid from Americans and foreigners, 
but will accept none until his own position is assured. 

A Southern Merchant wrote lately to a large firm in 
New York, requesting a list ef the names of those who 
supported and sympathized with the “movement against 
the South.” e New Yorker replied by sending 
through Adams & Co.’s Express a copy of the “City 
Directory.” 

The Acting Quartermaster-General has ordered the 
construction of one thousand wagons for the use of the 
army, to be equally divided among ten different manu- 
facturers. 


Recognition of Haytien Independence.— 7c Boston 
Advertiser hears that Hon. B. C. Clarke of that city, 
Consul of Hayti for Boston, and James Redpath, General 
Agent of Emigration and Consul of Hayti for Philadelphia, 
have been appointed Commissioners Plenipotentiary to 
the Government of the United States for the purpose of 

rocuring the recognition of the independence of Hayti 
S the United States. This opens a peaceful door out of 
the Spanish imbroglio ; for by recognizing Hayti, we will 
prevent Spain from interfering with her, check her ad- 
vances, and give us a lever with which we can hereafter 
heave her out of the island. 


REVELATIONS FROM THE SO3TH. 

Glad to Escape.—When our informant left Montgon- 
ery, the direct route North was interrupted, and he had 
to go around by Nashville and Cincinnati. The train 
was filled with people flying North. Yet no one gave a 
sign of who or what he was. At the differen’ stations 
crowds assembled to hear the news ana cheer for Jeff. 
Davis, and loud-mouthed brawlers made violent secession 
speeches. Yet the travelers made no reply. It was 
only when they approached the Ohio River that they 
began to recover the use of speech, and every man to 
speak in his own tongue wherein he was born. When 
they crossed the Ohio the spectacle was affecting. Men 
ran around in the streets catching hold of the hands 
even of strangers, and shaking them violently in the ex- 
travagance of their delight at being once more on the 
soil of liberty! He often found himself starting to hear 
spoken “out loud” sentiments which for months couid 
only be whispered in private. Coming through Onio and 
Pennsylvania he saw another sight—the mustering of 
the hosts of freedom, a display of which they at the South 
had not dreamed, but which they will ere long discover. 
They have counted on the weakness, the divisions, and 
the cowardice of the North. They will find out, when 
too late, their terrible mistake.— Evangelist. 

A Bostonian Hung in Arkansas.— The Chicago Tri- 
bune has the following dispatch from Cairo, by which it 
will be seen that a Bostonian has been hung by the rebels 
in Arkansas : 








“ Carrno, June Sth. 

“Mr. Blanchard, a native of Maine, but for the last three years 
aclerkin the City Hotel, New Orleans, while coming through 
Union City to-day, was recognized by the secession soldiers ag 
having a Yankee haton. A propositivn was made to shoot him, 
and a squad of soldiers went into the cars and brought him out 
for that purpose, when he was recognized by a gent'eman be- 
longing at Union City, and by his intercession his life wag 
spared. 

“ A man named Johnson, belonging in Boston, Mass., where he 
has a family, was hung in Crittenden county, Ark , yesterday. 
He had been employed on the steamer Wm Morrison, now laid 
up at Mound City. A number of merchants of Memphis, who 
knew him, tried to save his life, but without avail. His erime 
was voting for Lincoln. 

“A. A. Jones was also hung yesterday in Obion county, Tena., 
opposite New Madrid. His crime was having been opposed to 
slavery.” 

J omen 


—_—_— 


Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


General Associations, etc. 
PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHIXG MEETINGS, 
- aren Assoc. of New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Auge 
27th. 

General Conference of Mass., Newburyport, Sept. 10th. 
General Assoc, of New York, Binghamton, Sept. 24:h. 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 25.h, 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


CONNECTICUT.—The General Association of Connec- 
ticut held their annual meeting at Bridgeport on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, June 18, 19, and 20, 1861. 
The place of convocation was the beautiful house of wor- 
ship lately erected by the society of which Rev. M. M. 
Smith is pastor. The weather was bright and clear, the 
hospitality of the citizens of this thriving city was kind 
and generous, ard the deliberations of the body wer 
characterized by great unanimity. 

Rev. Dr Vermilye of East Windsor was appointed Mod- 
erator, and Rev. Messrs. G. B. Wilcox and S. G. Willard, 
Scribes. 

The report of the Statistical Secretary, Rev. W. H. 
Moore, showed that during the year one church had been 
cisbanded and none formed. The present number is 282 
in Connecticut, with 46,185 members, or 754 less than the 
previous year. Two churches have no Sabhath-schools, 
one of them holding no public worship, and the other 
being a church in a literary institution. There ave 87 
mission-schoo]s—37 more than the last year. 

Of these churches 277 report $138,439 60 appropriated 
to benevolent ends. Two churches have no mee‘ing- 
houses ; 278 report houses ranging in value from #500 to 
60 000—the aggregate value $1 925,025, and the average 
value &6,925. Two churches pay no salaries, one of 
which has no public worship; the other is supplied by 
theological professors ;—281 churches pay salaries rang- 
ing from $260 to $2,500, averaging $811 25. 

An excellent discourse was preached on Tuesday even- 
ing by Rev. J. P. Guiliver of Norwich from the text, 2 
Cor. viii. 9: “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Its influence was felt to be in the right direc- 
tion, quickening the hearts of ministers and people. 

Eleven Connecticut ministers have gone to their re- 
ward ; some of them venerable through years and long 
labors, others in the vigor of their years. Few revivals 
have been noted. The Sunday-schools have prospered, 
but the temperance cause has languished in all but the 
eastern part of the state. 

The Committee on Home Evangelization reported prog 
ress, 

Arrangements were made for the publication of a new 
and revised edition of a “ Digest of Rules and Usages ef 
the Associations and Consociations of Connecticut,’ 
originally printed in the book entitled “ Congregational 
Order.” In this Digest will be contained a new system 
of rules for the General Association, intended to secure 
better dispatch of business in that body. 

Wednesday evening was occupied, as usual, with the 
anniversary exercises of the Connecticut Home Mission- 
aly Society. After the reports of the officers, addresses 
were mede by Rev. J. E. Roy of Illinois, Rev. Martin 
Kellogg of California, and Rev. Mr. Noyes of the Am, 
Home Missionary Society. These were all heard with 
satisfaction, but special attention was given to the ani- 
mated representations made by Mr. Kellogg of the wants 
of the Pacific states. 

Rev. Matson M. Smith of Bridgeport was appointed 
preacher of the Concio ad Cierum at the next commence- 
ment of Yale College. The following subject was se- 
lected for the Concio in 1862: “The meaning of God’s 
providence in the troubles that have come upon the 
earth.” 

Stanford was selected as the place of the next meetiog. 

Resolutions on the state of the country were suppo-ted 
by — deciced ard effective speeches from Rev. Dr. 
Cleavelard of New Haven, Rev. Mr. Wood of Guilford, 
ard others, were adopted unanimously, and ordered to be 
sent to the President. They are as follows: 

Whereas, The beneficent Government of these Ygited States— 
the noble heritage which God gave to the toils, sacrifices, and 
prayers of eur fathers—is put in jeopardy by an organized rebel- 
lion—a rebellion instigated mainty and deliberately to sec ire 
the extension and permanence of slavery—we, as m'nisters of 
God’s Word, in Genera. Association convened, hereby record .he 
sentiments we entertain in relation to this contest, and adopt the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That we gratefully acknowledge the divine good- 
ness in uniting so generally the people of the free states for the 
suppression of this treason and the defense of the Federa) Union. 

3 That the right of violent revolution can only exist in 4 case 
in which a government, through neglect to fulfil) its proper 
functions, or otherwise, becomes intolerably oppressive, and im 
which no possibility remains of reform by regular and peacefal 
methcds—the divine Word in all other cases requiring oocJience 
to human government as the ordinance of God. 

3. That it is the daty of a)] ci*izens, and especially al! minis- 
ters of the Gospel and Christian people, to sustain at any and 
every sacrifice the Federal Government in suppreseing this 
wicked rebellion—to repress in the conduct of the war all 
unballowed passions, and whatever is contrary to the will of 
God, and to exert all their influence against efforts, should any 
be made, to secure a@ peace by unreasonable coacessions in the 
interest of slavery. 

4. That regarding, as we do, the system of slavery io thig 
courtry as mainly the cause of this treasonable war against our 
Federal Government, we wait reverently on the Providence of 
God in the earnest hope and prayer that he will so overrule ‘hig 
conflict and direct its issues, that it may result sooner or la‘er, 
and as soon as may be, in the peaceful and complete remova! of 
this iniquitous and shameful system of oppression. 

The Bridgeport Standard says: 

“ The remarks of Rev. Dr. Cleaveland attracted much atteation. 
He said he had been numbered with the Conservatives—had urged 
that Southern men should be treated with all possible kindness, 
eto., in the hope of maintaining peace. Be stili desired to treat 
them kindly, but he could not countenance orspeak mildly of thig 
relellion. Those who engaged in it forfeited all further claim te 
forbearance and sympathy. The questien was not now in reg 
to slavery, but it concerned the very existence of the Govern- 
mevt. To the last drop of his blood he would stand by the flag— 
the institutions of the country and the Federal Union. 

“ Rey. Mr. Wood also spokeeloquently. In reference to a sug- 
gestion that the resolutions might be m understood er misrepre- 
sented, as imp'ying that the war was made for the purpose of 
abolist ing slavery- he said that the world knew better—that the 
war was not made with avy such design on our part. It was 
forced upon us—we were compelled to defend ourselves and all 
we held dear. In the providence of God, the result might be the 
downfall of the ——-. Thore who knew its iniquities—its ung 
numbered evils, no regret te express at such an event. A 
peaceful termination, however, was desired at the North. He 
approved of the resolutions throughout, and rejoiced that men of 
a)] parties—that everybody was in favor of sustaining the Gov- 
ernment in the hour of its peril.” 

The prayer-meetings on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings were characterized by earnestness, especially 
in prayer that God would bring good out of the afflictions 
that he has sent on the country, as well as those which 
have affected the ministers of the state in the death of so 
many fathers and brethren. A was signified 
that some competent oe would prepare an account of 
what God had wrought by means of the Congregational 
churches in this state during the years past, that they 
might be encouraged and incited to more abundant le- 
bors. This very pleasant meeting closed about eleven 
o’clock Thursday forenoon. InDocTvs. 









































































































































































































































































































































The Independent, 








WHEW YORE, JUNE 27, 1861 
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SHALL THE REBELLION BEN IDORSED 
AND APPROVED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT? 


Ir is an utterly astounding fact that the above 
question should have even been raised, in any quarter ; 
much more, that it should be confidently declared to 
have received a degree of consideration from promi- 
nent members of the present Administration. We 
refuse to believe, until we are compelled, that it has 
been tolerated, for a fraction of a moment, in the mind 
of any ore of the members of the Cabinet ; we are abso- 
lutely sure that it has not been in the mind of the 
President. And yet it is positively, particularly, and 
with emphasis affirmed, by leading Republican cor- 
respondents and editors, that embassadors from the 
Rebel camps have been lately in New York, have 
even been in Washington itself, impudently proposing 
to men high in publie station that the ‘ Confed- 
erate’ troops now ragged and raging between Rich- 
mond and Fairfax, will retire from the enterprise of 
capturing Washington, against which they have been 
riotously assembled, will go back to their sand-hills 
and rice-swamps and cotton-fields, and will graci- 
ously permit the United States Government to coa- 
tinue for a season longer ;—PRovIDED : the treacher- 
ous and forsworn leaders of this outrageous rebellion 
shall be allowed not only to go untried and unhung, 
but to return unmolested to their places in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives; the men who 
have taken up arms against the Union shall be recog- 
nized as having forfeited no claim to confidence, and no 
privilege of citizenship; the enormous debts incurred 
on both sides shall become a charge on the National 
Treasury ; and—worst of all—a new Compromise 
Shall be made, and be so inwrought with the Consti- 
tution itself that it cannot hereafter be successfully 
assailed, giving up to the Slave-system the territory 
it Las coveted! 

It is, as we have said, absolutely incredible to us 
as jet that any such emissaries of the despairing 
traitors now infesting Virginia have been permitted 
to submit such propositions, or any others, to the 
Government at Washington, and have not been 
summarily ejected from the presence of the men 
whom they insulted! Unless our rulers are more 
desperately moon-stricken than any lunatic ever was 
at Utica or at Worcester, they will not and cannot 
listen to any proposition whatever from men who 
stand with arms in their hands ; least of all to prop- 
ositions involving the so utter degradation of the Gov- 
ernment, the so complete and final overthrow of all 
Constitutional authority in the land. We are coafi- 
dent that the apprehensions which are getting to be 
somewhat general and clamorous concerninog this mat- 
ter are entirely groundless ; that the stories referred 
to cannot have any foundation in fact; and that the 
delay and apparent sluggishness which have charac- 
terized all the military movements of which Washing- 
ton is the immediate center, are due to some other 
cause than that to which some begin now to ascribe 
them—a willingness so to protract the war as to 
weary out the North, and give advantage to the 
parents and patrons of new schemes of Compromise. 
While past experience has taught us that almost 
nothing is too base for politicians to try, we are still 
confident that this lowest deep of all the fearful 
deeps of infamy ever sounded by any Administration, 
is not to be recklessly accepted and plunged into by 
that which at present is in power at Washington. 

If it were to be—we have greatly mistaken the 
temper of the American people if the rush of right- 
eous indignation and wrath that should follow the 
discovery would not be something far more fearful 
than the insurrection of Southern slave-masters. 
There is no spirit of defiance or of vengeance yet 
aroused at the North. But there is a most firm 
and determined purpose so to put down this Rebel- 
lion that there shall not be another, for a century at 
least. This purpose is often strongest and most 
determined among those who hitherto have been 

iends and commercial correspondents of the South. 
It is with the patriotic a fixed resolution. It is a 
religious zeal with Christians. And any movement, 
or any vexatious delay cf movement, that should seek 
tothwari it, and to stimulate rebellion by allowing ita 
success which of itself it cannot achieve, would find 
the seven-fold heat of the furnace a temperate cool- 
ness in comparison of the blaze of universal North- 
ern incignation ! 








THE POWER OF MAJORITIES. 





WE find in a recent document the following asser- 
tion concerning the power of a majority in a Congre- 
gaticnal church. It is worthy of notice not so much 
on account of the source from which it proceeds, as 
on account of the frequency with which statements 
to the same effect are given out by opponents of the 
Congregational way: 

‘ The principle that the majority shall rule is the basis 
of Congregationa} church polity es it is of republican civil 
government. Without an observance of this rule no or- 
ganization can exist. The plea that the minority have 
the right to dissent and rebel is demoralizing and disor- 
ganizing. The principle that the majority shall rule, in- 
volves the principle that the minority shall submit and 
acquiesce. 

Plausible as this statement may have seemed to 
those who made it, and suited as itis to impose on 
heecless readers, it involves a justification of all in- 
justice. The basis of the Congregational church 
polity is not#hat the majority shall rule with arbitrary 
power. No majority in any ehurch has a right to do 
anything but in strict conformity with the law of 
Christ. No msjority anywhere, ia church or state, 
has a right to do wrong. The white majority in Vir- 
ginia has no right to enslave the black minority. Tie 

lack majority in South Carolina has no right to en- 
siave the white minority. In no constitutional repub- 
lic Coes the majority rule with absolute will. 

‘Whether with or without a written constitution, it is 
€verywhere understood that there is a higher law 
than the present will of the majority. In the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that which rules—that 
which elects the President—that which constitutes 
the Senate and the House of Representatives—is not 
@ mejority of the entire population, men, women, and 
children; nor is it a majority of the adult popu- 
lation; nor is it a majority of the adult men, nor 


of the acult white men; it is nothing else than a 
constitutional majority acting under the Constitution 


and in conformity with its provisions. Mr. Lincoln is 


President of the United States to-day, and Mr. Hamlin 


Vice-President, not because they received a ma 


jority of the aggregate vote throughout the Union, (for 
the majority of the votes given on the first Monday 
in November last was against them,) but because the 
majcrity of the Presidential Electors, designated in 
the several states according to the Constitution, gave 
A majority of 
votes in the Electoral Colleges is a constitutional 
majority for the election of President. A majority o. 
votes not in the House of Representatives only, nor 
in the Senate only, nor in a Convention of the two 
Houses, but in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting and voting apart, is a constitu- 
tional majority for purposes of Federal legislation. 
The Constitution-of the United States is the supreme 
Jaw of the land—supreme over the majority no less 
than over the minority. No majority, however great, 
of the merely aggregate American people has any 


their votes for those two gentlemen. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














—_ 


and revolutionary as any attempt to abolish the same 
Constitution in a particular state by a secession or- 
dinance. The Constitution can be lawfully changed 


only by a constitutional majority acting in a constitu- 
tional way. 


Congregational church polity, are well known to all 
hoerest men of ordinary intelligence in such matters. 
First, The majority has no right to do wrong—no 
legitimate or binding power fer any act in violation of 
known right. Any such act, of whatever majority, 
in whatever church, is ipso facto void, considered as 
achurch act Cesar may recognize it and enforce 
it; but it is none the less void before Christ, and be- 
fore other churches enlightened by his Word. Sec- 
ondly, The majority has no right to bind the minority 
on any question foreign to the legitimate ends for 
which a church exists. No majority in a church has 
a tight to undertake, in the name of the church, a 
banking business, or mutual insurance business, or 
any other business foreign to the ends for which 
Christ's church exists—still less to excommunicate 
the minority for not consenting and concurring, or 
even for protesting and opposing. Thirdly, The 
constitution of a church, its supreme law, is the Word 
of God in the Holy Scriptures; and every act, of 
whatever majority, contrary to Scriptural rules, is 
without foree. The basis of the Congregational 
church polity is not that the majority shall rule, but 
only that Christ shall rule ; and that the church is to 
govern itself in strict accordance with his laws. 
Whenever a church departs from this basis, it is in 
danger of becoming no better than a Lynch-court. 
—The foregoing was crowded out from its intend- 
ed place in our last week’s issue. Since then, we 
have met with a similar view, very well expressed, 
in The Congregationalist : 


“This ccmmunication first insists that the only maia princi- 
ple of cLurch polity which the church has appiied duriog all 
— has been that of the ‘right of the majority to 
rule. 

“To this it may be replied, that there can be no worse 
tyranny in church or ttate than the unconstitutional rule of a 
majority—and that it was in evidence before the ex-parte coun- 
cil that the majority of the Charch of the Puritans which has 
uttered itself in ai} its test votes, constitutes itself such by vio- 
lation of the usages of Congregationalism, in aliowiag female 
members to vote, and has repeatedly exercised its power in 
direct violaticn of its own standing rules—rules made fur the 
protection of minorities, and which no majority can ignore, 
without tyranny. 

“The ground is then taken that the ez-parte council wasa 
nullity, because ‘the church, for reasons satisfactory to itself, 
and with the prerogative of an independent body, declined 
having any council whatever’ To say this is simply to take the 
ground that no ez-parte council can ever be held, and that there 
is no relief from the oppression of that in a charch which as:erts 
itself to be the majority. No case of hardship can be conceived 
which could reach belief on sucha theory as this. The majority, 
or that, constitutional cr unconstitutional, which asserts itself to 
be such, may vote to excommunicate a member for saying that 
he does not like his pastor, and may do so without even the form 
of trial; but, on this theory, what resource has he? He appeals 
to thechurch. The same ‘majority’ which have injured him by ex- 
communication, now insult him by telling him ‘ it is good enough 
for him.’ He asks them to unite w.th him in submitting the 
matter toa mutual council. They vote ‘for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves, and with the prerogative of an independent body,’ 
that they will not have ‘any council whatever.’ He—having no 
other possible redress—assembles an ex-parte council. That coun- 
cil respectfully asks the church to make them a mutual council. 
It then goes on and examines the facts as best it can get hold of 
them, and gives its advice. Its members say that they think the 
church has overstepped its own rules, and vio!ated the principles 
of Gospel discipline, as well as the fundamentals of Congrega- 
tionalism ; that they ought to restore this injured member; and 
if they will not do it, they recommend some other church to re- 
ceive him, as being a man worthy of Christian standing and 
privilege. But all this goes for nothing, and the safferer has no 
redress, and no possibility of any, if this theory of the Church of 
the Puritans is correct. It proves too much. 

‘‘ And all the elaborate reasoning of this document, e>forced 
by its extract from Mr. Lincoln’s Inaugural, and made pathetic 
by reference to the ‘recreant South,’ to the effect that ‘the ma- 
jority shall rule,’ is oversct by the simple suggestion thatall such 
reasoning, to be worth the ink with which it is written, must add 
to ite proposition the words, ‘acting constitutionally.’ No ma- 
jority has a right, in a moment of passion, to tread under foot all 
the safeguards which itself has set up to guard individual rights.” 





RO3SE-WATER RELIGION. 


Ar the anniversary of the Boston Branch of the 
Nassau-street Tract Society, Dr. William Adams of 
this city made the pithy remark that the war would 
“put an end to rose-water religion ;’’—that princi- 
ples of law, of right, of government, of retribution, 
long denied or discarded, would resume their force in 


government. Already we see evidences of this in 
many ways. The pulyit should take advantage of 
this awakened and impressible state of the popular 
mird, to indoctrinate men anew in the grand princi- 
ples and claims of God’s moral government. We 
fear, however, that Dr. Adams’s suggestion will be 
least heeded where it is most needed. It required 
no little courage to utter such a sentiment on that 
particular platform. For years past the Nassau- 
street establishment has devoted much attention to 
bottling ‘“ rese-water religion” for the Southern mar- 
ket. The preparation has been carefully diluted, and 
warranted not to hurt the most delicate Southern 
corscience. And we suspect that after the war, an 
attempt will be made to resume this branch of busi- 
ness upon the old basis. Indeed, even war-compounds 
issued from that office have a strong odor of musty 
rose-water patriotism. Let any one read the edito- 
rial in The American Messenger for June, and the 
repoit of Prefesscr Hitchcock's speech at the anni- 
versary in this city. The Protestant Churchman 
has the following just criticism upon both : 

“In The American Messenger for June, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society in New York, we find an editorial which con- 
tains not cne word of approbation for the Administration, or of 
encouragement to the patriotic devotion which marks our free 
and faithful states, or of support to the great principle of main- 
taining our Union and our national being. The article is as 
well suited to cheer the rebels in their work of destruction, as the 
nation in its work of defense. We do not say it was so desigaed. 
But how can any intelligent man hesitate in his conviction that 
in such editing there is no real sympathy with the National 
Government, or with the great struggle in which it is engaged ? 
In the report of the late anniversary of the Tract Society, there 
is the same manifestation, in the entire absence of all reference, 
in the report of Dr. Hitchcock’s address, to the bold, upright, and 
patriotic spirit which distinguished that address. The only 
bsrren sentence which can be imagined to refer to this is the 
following: ‘He then referred to the idea the soldiers had gone 
to maintain, and urged that they needed to be sustained by 
religious truths.’ We should feel ourselves, in such editing, 
justly chargeable with manifest sympathy with the wicked rebel- 
lion which our Government and nation are united to subdue.” 


THE MORAL RESOURCES OF THE 
AROUSED NATION. 


In the time of a sudden and prolonged national 
trial, like that which is now in God’s providence upon 
us, the question of more real importance than almost 
any other, is: What are the moraL resources of the 
People? What reserves of fit moral energy have been 
accumulated by it in the Past, and are now stored 
away in the capacious crypts of the national nature, 
ready for development in the startling and perilous 
circumstances that invest it?—Other questions may 
take precedence of this at the outset, especially with 
those who are accustomed to look only on the surface 
of thirgs, and to estimate material values alone. 
But this question is really of primary consequence ; 
and more and more it must force itself on men’s 
minds, as the trial continues, and as the immediate 
strain which it brings gives way by degrees to the 
enormous drain of all forces and resources which it 
subsequently involves. 

The nation to which a prompt, fearless, and gener- 
ous courage has come to be an _ instinct,—which 
combines with this also the solid steadfastness of 
purpose and will that springs from deep and abiding 
ccnvictions,—whieh unites to both these the patience, 
the magnanimity, the high confidence in its Future, 
that do not come from blood alone, or by any mere 





long and thorough religious training—the nation 
which holds these elements of spiritual power and 
command incorporate with its life in most intimate 


prophecy of @ sure ultimate success already within it. 





SE Tee 


the light of this great movement for the support of j 


peculiarity of race, but that have their source in a 


combination, and in largest abundance, has the 


Nothing can permanently hold it back from such suc- 
cess, or wrench from its grasp the victory it claims. 
Although unarmed and surprised at the outset, though 
hindered and seriously crippled in its movement by 
the want of leaders, or of the necessary material of 
war, though shaken and bewildered perhaps for a 


The limitations of the power of majorities, in the | 











time by the novel circumstances which suddenly ; 


confront it, and to which it requires time to adjust 
itself—it will speedily rise to the level of its exigen- 
cies ; will get the mastery of embarrassments and 
hindrances ; will create armies, summon, train, and 
inspire leaders, improve opportunities, endure 
reverees, learn lessons of utmost value from disaster, 
organize victory out of defeat, and finally wrest the 
result which it demands from all the most powerful 
combinations against it of men or of circumstances. 
Above all, it will endure; and endure to the end ; 
while a People of more passion and present enthu- 
siasm, but of a less thorough and dominant moral 
force, will after a while succumb to difficulties, and 
suffer the recollection of even brilliant achievements 
to be effaced beneath ultimate defeat.—Again and 
again, how many times over, has it thus been shown 
most signally in History that the moral is the real 
power of a nation; even more demonstrably so in 
War than in Peace ; that without this all physical 
resources are poor, and even the skill of leaders 
ineffective ; that with this the poorest and weakest 
nations, weakest that is in obvious means for suc- 
cessful warfare, are in the end assured of success— 
because theirs is the power that endures and accom- 
plishes, and so at last triumphs! 

It is greatly encouraging then at this time to re- 
member not only what are the native properties of that 
strong and stalwart Teutonic stock from which in great 
part the nation along our Northern parallels has been 
derived, but also by what gradual and effectual pro- 
cesses, through years and generations, it has been 
trained for the great emergency, which now has 
aroused it to do battle not forits interests and renown 
alone, but for its very integrity andexistence! What 
supplies of moral weight and force have been gathered 
upon it, and garnered up in it, during the last three- 
fourths of a century! Intellectual, ethical, and re- 
ligious instruction has been here more general, and 
more largely influential, than among any other equal 
people on the face of the earth. The teachings of the 
fireside, the school-house, the lecture-room, the pulpit, 
the all-pervading and all-educating press, have been 
as effi ctive as they have been continuous. They have 
given singular breadth and richness, consistency and 
compactness, individual vivacity and public power, to 
the national life. In the faculty and the habit of thinking 
for themselves, of receiving and weigliing the thoughts 
of otters, and then of arranging and expressing their 
own, no squacrors like those which have gone out 
from amorg us were ever before set in tae field. 
‘“‘ Nine out of ten of the men in my regiment, when they 
are at home take or read a daily newspaper,” said the 
Colonel of one of the Eastern regiments lately in this 
city ; and this is but a specimen of all. The letters 
from the army published constantly by the press in 
this and other cities—letters written by privates in 
the ranks more often than by officers—are among the 
most remarkable curiosities of Literature. They are 
at ence so graphic in description and so just in reflec- 
tion as to show a most extraordinary thought-power, 
as well as great liveliness of temperament and buoy- 
ancy of spirits, among those who are arrayed on the 
perilous e¢ ge’ of our battle forthe Right. The History 
of the War, when it comes to be written, will avail 
itself largely and gladly of the helps, at once so abund- 
ant and so invaluable, which these supply. 





At the same time the conscientious and religious 
convicticns which are at the root of ail national as 
well as personal dignity and power, have been as 
richly ministered to, in all these years. Godly | 
fathers and mothers have transmitted the priceless 
inheritance to their children. Every Sunday-school, 
in which teachers have opened the principles of God’s 
government and His Gospel to the minds of the 
young,—every church, whose ordinances of worship 
and instruction have brought the eternal Divine ideas 
into contact with the heart and the households of 
men,—has assisted in the result. A Christian 
Litezature, more wide in its reach and more instruct- 
ive and inspiring in its influence, than was ever 
before known, has been disseminating the sate vital 
power throughout theland. The lives of the many 
who kave exemplified viztue and iilustrated brightly 
the Christian faith, amid the manifold cares of life, 
and in the front of its ceaseless temptations, have all 
distributed of the contagion of their spirit. And, ina 
word, all the multiform agencies of the Christian 
civilizaticn which we so long have possessed and 
enjoyed, have been preparing the People on whom 
these difficult times have fallen for that very work, sq 
sublime in its import, and so immense in its reach, 
which is now seen to have been appointed for them. 
The enterprise, courage, patience, magnanimity, the 
confidence in God, the confidence in the ultimate 
illustrious Future of our country and nation—which 
are now the firm corners and columns of our hope, 
and the sure basis of our final success—have thus 
bcen silently preparing for years, under God’s wise 
Providence ; and he has suffered no interruption to the 
procees cf their formation. As He laid down the 
coals in the earth at the outset for man’s future use— 
hiving in their inexhaustible beds the substance of 
immense and innumerable forests, that we might now 
be cheered and warmed by them—so He has been 
laying down from the first, in the mind and temper of 
tiiis our Nation, on these northern parallels, these ele- 
ments of enduring spiritual force, that now in our 
need they may be for our use; has been storing up 
here the moral resources, the steady and triumphant 
development of which is unquestionably in the end to 
decide the great contest in which we are engaged, for 
the furtherance of Righteousness, Liberty, and the 
Gospel! 

It is a fact to be gratefully recognized, and greatly 
rejoiced in. On the one hand it teaches us to look 
forwaid with confidence to our assured and not dis- 
tant success. On the other hand it shows how im- 
portant in its office, and how great in its relations, 
has been the humblest moral instruction that has been 
faithful, earnest, and true ; the lowliest life, which in 
its spirit has been patient and heroic; the humblest 
action that has brought God nearer the souls of men! 
Each one of these now brings forth its fruit in the 
temper of the North, and in the character and power of 
the armies which this marshals. Each one of these 
will have its sure and noble coronation in the ultimate 
result! 





THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tue popular feeling in France and Italy is setting 
strongly against the secular Papacy. Sheuld the 
Pope insist upon holding on to his temporal power, 
the people are likely to repudiate even his spiritual 
authority. A keen satire upon the Holy Father, 
much in the style of About, has had a wide circula- 
tion in Paris. The following are specimens of this 


document : 
‘s 

“Always the same tune! In the street and at home, in the 
newspapers and in conversation, at church and at the pot-house, 
we heer nothing else but discussions on our Holy Father the Pope. 

“ All this noise becomes tiresome. The poor dear old man 
may have made some mistakes—that is his misfortune, but it is 
his own look-out. 

“Tf, as is said, he has broken faith with his people by making 
promises to them which he has never kept, I think that, after hav- 
ing exhausted their stock of patience, they have a right to say to 
him, Holy Father, we beg you a thousand pardons for leaving 
you, but we prefer to have for a temporal leader a brave and 
gallant King who keeps his word. 

“Tf, as is said, he curses modern civilization, and believes that 
liberty is meant for him alone, what is to be done? Is not a 
shrug of the shoulders the best reply ? 

“If he mistakes obstinacy for dignity, the non possumus for 
magnanimity, Castelfidardo for a glorious battle-field, the abduc- 
tions of Mortara and Bluth for acts of heroic virtue—truly, the 
infallibility of the Holy Father appears to me to be somewhat at 
fault. 

“Tf, as is said, the Holy Father is doomed to fall headlong from 
the summit of his temporal power, it will only be by his own 
overbalance, and because he did not think it worth while togive 
a substructure to his edifice by deserving the love of his sub- 
jects; and that is his own look-out, 

“ Il 

“ But if he shuts himself up in his non possumus—if he re- 
fuses to take one step to place himself <n a level with the age 
and to agree with him who is the Master of all ages, we have but 
one choice—to do without him. 








“ Let this alarm no one. His fall cannot hurt us, because it is 
not he who saves us, 





* His name is not to be found on the lips of Jesus Christ or of 
the Apostles. The first Christians did without him, and were 
pone the worse forit. Im fact, he has entered the church with 
his tiara resplendent with jewels, with his cortege of proud pre- 
lates, holding out his foot to be kissed by those who approach his 
throne ! 

“< He bas come dictating laws to the kings and emperors of the 
earth, claiming for himself alone universal supremacy ' 

“ He bas come with his mouth full of invectives for his enemies, 
and for those who do not submit to his arbitrary decrees ! 

“ He has come to abduct children from their mothers, to pro- 
hibit the clergy from marriage, to throw disorder broadcast into 
the church of God! 

“He bas come shouting: ‘To arms, to arms!’ and but re- 
cently we have all heard the echo of his bellicose shouts: ‘Stand 
by me, Zouaves! Lamoriciere, tothe rescue! Charge, Europe, 
in my name"’ 

** And Low can he, then, call himself the representative of the 
meek and humble Jesus, whose kingdom is not of this world, and 
who declined every crown except a crown of thorns? 

“Bow dare he claim the name of him who came not to be 
waited upon, but toserve ; who had no place wherewithal to 
lay his head ; whose followers were the poor, and indigent, and 
sick ; who came only to bless us and to save us? 

“*How dare he compare himself to him who blessed little chil- 
dren, and restored them to their mothers—who declares marriage 
honorable for all men— who has said: ‘ Put back your sword into 
the scabbard, for all those who draw the sword shall perish by 
the sword ?’ 

“ And Jesus Christ said to his disciples: ‘ You know that those 
who rule our nations treat them with authority, and that their 
princes exercise authority overthem. With you this shall not 
be so, but otherwise. Let you not be called masters, for ye have 
but one master, who is Chr:st, and ye are all brothers.’ 

“ Let us, then, not trouble ourselves about the fate of the Holy 
Father. ; 

“Let us acknowledge Jesus Christ as cur only Master.” 


This pamphlet is not confined to Paris. 30,000 
copies of it have been printed in Florence. Five 
thousand copies were sold on the 2d June—the 
date of the latest direct advices—and it was ex- 
pected that twice that number would be sold on 
the following day. A great many Italians, at Rome 
as elsewhere, in reply to the argument, “We must 
support the temporal as necessary to the spiritual 
power,’’ are quite prepared to answer, ‘‘Then let us 
do away with the spiritual power.’’ Evidently the 
éeath of Cavour can hardly stay the dissolution of the 
Papacy. The people of Italy are determined to have 
both political and religious freedom. 





MRS. STOWE’S THEOLOGY. 


Some time ago, we took occasion to defend the 
the ology of The Minister’s Wooing from what seemed 
to us the unfair and unchari:able criticisms of our 
contemporaries. Not that we are satisfied in all 
points with Mrs. Stowe’s treatment of grave theologi- 
cal questions in the course of that story. She some- 
times commits the grave error of putting a diffi- 
culty more strongly than she answers it—probably 
because the difficulty was stated with the earnestness 
of feeling, while the answer came from reason or 
faith. But the final impression of the book, especially 
in the characters of Mary and the Doctor, is favor- 
able to that orthodox faith and that evangelical piety 
which kave produced so much that is heroic and 
beneficent in the New England character and history. 
In her unfinished story, The Pearl of Orr's Island, 
Mrs. Stowe has left herself somewhat open to the criti- 
cism of subjecting religion to reproach by associating 
it with her most unattractive characters, while she 
‘‘keeps an unconverted character ready on hand”’ to 
personate whatever is reaily lively and amiable in 
the book. The Saturday Review, in the course of a 
criticism upon the artistic merit of the tale, speaks 
thus of this religious defect : 

‘*We have, perhaps, no right to inquire whether the 
authoress sees only with the spectacles which she seems 
to put on when she sits down to write, and whether she 
shares the essumption which may of course be shifted off 
upon the characters, but yet seems to pervade the book 
—that that which relieves human life of its dullness is 
associated with a spiritual deficiency, and that the people 
who amuse us are going—we decline saying where. 
Taking the book as we find it, it cannot be commended 
for a healthy tone in this respect. To make an under- 
current of ridicule against the talkers run through talk 
which turns on ‘ Scriptur’,’ is a subjective way of making 
what is sacred seem ridiculous, which is only matched 
by getting broad fun out of what is set down as on the 
whole irreligious. Wishing to refrain from remarks 
which have a deeper scope than suits these columns, we 


merely mark this as a grave fault of taste, and remit its 
more serious aspect to those whom it concerns.” 


We know that this has been felt in Christian fami- 
lies to be a serious objection to the story, and in some 
instances where the reading of the story had been 
begun as a family entertainment, it was suspended 
as likely to bring religion into contempt. Nothing 
could be further than this from Mrs. Stowe’s inten- 
tion. So far as she makes worthy and pious people 
of a somewhat angular type the subjects of her satire, 
her aim is to bring truly religious persons to cultivate 
a more genial and cheerful spirit. If such characters 
as she describes really exist, they, not she, must be 
he]d responsible for the repzoach which their type of 
religion may bring upon Christianity. Besides, as 
The Saturday Review says, “we cannot quite tell 
whether Mrs. Stowe means to ridicule these good 
people or not. We acknowledge the skill with which 
the shot-silk colors of jest and earnest play about her 
page, and leave it a fairly open question, after all, 
whether the quiz is a substance or a shadow.” We 
cannot doubt that in the conclusion of this story, the 


characters of Cap'n Pennel, the minister, and little 


Mara, will be made to present religion under attrac- 
tive forms. Yet the passing impression which The 
Review criticises, is certainly infelicitous. 

We take more serious exception to Mrs. Stowe’s 
treatment of the doctrine of retribution, in her Agnes 
of Sorrento. Placing the child in the convent yard 
amid symbo!s of the old Paganism, she indulges in 
these reflections : 


“Apes before, beneath these very skies that smiled 
so sweetly over her—amid the bloom of lemon and 
citron, and the perfume of jasmine and rose, the gentlest 
of oid Italian souls had dreamed and wondered what 
might be the unknown future of the dead; and, learning 
his lesson from the glorious skies and gorgeous shores 
which witnessed how magnificent a Being had given ex- 
istence to man, had recorded his hopes of man’s future 
in the words, Aut beatus, aut nihil ; but, singular to tell, 
the religion which brought with it all human tenderness 
aud pities—the hospital for the sick, the refuge for the 
orphan, the enfrenchisement of the slave—this religion 
brought also the news of the eternal, hopeless, living 
torture of the great majority of mankind past and pres- 
ent. Tercer spirits like those of Dante carried this 
awful mystery as a secret and unexplained anguish; 
saints wrestled with God and wept over it; but still the 
awful fact remained, spite ef church and sacrament, 
that the Gospel wasin effect tothe majority of the human 
race, not the glad tidings of salvation, but the sentence 
of unmitigable doom.” 


The impression of this passage is, that the old pagan 
religion made a more lovely exhibition of God and his 
government than is found in the Gospel; and 
especially, that in the doctrine of retribution, Chris- 
tianity introduced a feature of terror and woe un- 
known to paganism. How utterly contrary this is to 
fact, no one versed in classic literature needs to be in- 
formed. Certainly Mrs. Stowe could not have reflect- 
ed upon the full import of what she has here written. 
Not to speak of the hideousness and cruelty of many 
of the ancient divinities, has she forgotten Tartarus, 
with its horrid prison, its inextricable bogs, its river 
Phlegethon rolling torrents of flames? Has she for- 
gotten the Furies with their serpent locks and 
scorpion whips pursuing their victims with unmiti- 
gated tortures? and the Harpies, who with the faces 
of virgins combined the bodies of vultures and the 
tails of serpents—and whose fieree talons wreaked 
vergeance upon those who came within their grasp? 
Have the stories of Sisyphus ard Tantalus no mean- 
ing of woe? 

In all the pictures of purgatory and hell in the mid- 
dle ages, is there any representation of helpless, in- 
terminable agony and despair to be compared with 
these conceptions of the old Pagan mythology ? 
No; Christianity did not introduce the element 
of the horrible into man’s conception of the future 
state. Conscience, the awful sense of guilt fore- 
boding judgment, had long before filled the future 
with images of horror. Christianity, while giving 
shape ard distinctness, and the positiveness of divine 
revelation, to man’s native belief in future retribution, 
introduced into the world the incarnate love and pity 
of God seeking and saving the lost. Nor did Chris- 
tian teachers, as our author suggests, transfer to their 
conceptions of future punishment the tortures of the 
martyrs, and thus invent cruelties unknown to pagan- 
ism. 

“The first teachers of Christianity in Italy,” says Mrs, 


Stowe, “read the Gospels by the light of those fiendish 
fires which consumed their fellowe. Daily made familiar 
with the scorching, the searing, the racking, the devilish 
ir geruities of torture, they transferred them to the future 
hell of the torturers. The sentiment within us which 
asserts eternal justice and retribution was stimulated to 
a kind of madness by that first baptism of ftre and blood, 
and expanded the simple and grave warnings of the Gos- 
pel into a lurid poetry of physical torture. Hence, while 
Christianity brought multiplied forms of mercy into the 
world, it failed for many centuries to humanize the sav- 
age forms of justice ; and rack and wheel, fire and fagot, 
were the modes by which human justice aspired to a 
faint imitation of what divine justice was supposed to 
extend through eternity.” 

The history of Christian love and gentleness and 
endurance in the first three centuries, totally contra- 
dicts this theory. Christianity at length abolished the 
savage entertainment of gladiatorial spectacles, and 
tamed the brutal instincts of a martialrace. Nor was 
it till later teachers of Christianity apostatized 
from its doctrine, its spirit, its worship, and its poli- 
ty, and began to claim domination over conscience, 
that they borrowed the old device of Pagan priest- 
craft, and conjuied up terrors from the invisible world 
to strengthen their own authority. To charge this 
upon Christianity, and especially the Christianity of 
the martyr age, is like ascribing to the Declaration of 
Irdepencence, ard to the fathers of the Revolution, 
the revolting cruelties and enormities perpetrated by 
the Southern Confederacy under pretense of a strug- 
gle for independence and the rights of the people! We 
do not understand Mrs. Stowe te reject the doc- 
trine of future punishment as taught in the New Tes- 
tament. We may even regard the above passage as 
a well-meant endeavor to redeem the Biblical doc- 
trine from the repulsive features of superstition ; but 
the infelicity of the explanation lies in imputing to 
the invention of Christian teachers, acting upon the 
Bible doctrine, what was really due to that pagan- 
izing process which corrupted Christianity after the 
days of Constantine. 





THE WAR AND TRADE. 


+ Tove the immediate effect of the war upon the 
established course of trade is perplexity and disaster, 
it must soon impart a new stimulus to business, and 
if carried through according to the President’s proc- 
lamation, it will give to the commercial interests of 
the country a security and stability never before 
attained. A foreign war might drain the country of 
specie for military operations, and expose its com- 
merce to be crippled upon every sea. But the mil- 
licns demanded for the support of this war will all be 
expended at home, in the equipment of the army. At 
the first, those kinds of business which are directly 
connected with military stores and supplies will be 
stimulated to unusual activity, and leading contrac- 
tors in such branches will make their fortunes rap- 
idly. But money will not lie idle in their hands. It 
will seek investment in stocks, in real estate, in bond 
and mortgage, or will diffuse itself through the ordi- 
nary channels of trade. Whatever stimulus is 
imparted to one or more branches of business, in due 
time makes itself felt in all branches. The Govern- 
nent dees not withdraw millions from circulation, to 
be expended in foreign lands or to be locked up in a 
sub-treasury. Every doliar loaned to the Govern- 
ment is put immediately into circulation in the way 
of trade; and though at first it may enter largely 
into new channels, it must soon force its way every- 
where. The present stagnation of business must 
soon give way to a healthy reaction. 

The war opens a ready means of support to thou- 
sands who would otherwise have been without em- 
ployment, and thus enables them in turn to support 
their families. True, all this is indirectly a tax upon 
the whole community; but it is a tax that will be 
equalized over a term of years, and that in a measure 
reimburses itself through the activity which itimparts 
to trade. The cost of this war is in no sense a finan- 
cial loss to the nation as a whole. 

But the successful prosecution of the war will be 
to trade an invaluable gain, in the way of security 
and stability for the future. e trade of the country 
cannot afford to have the war Stop short of the total 
suppressicn of the rebellion. ‘Those politicians who 
for their own ends are now intriguing for some com- 
promise with the rebels, are the worst enemies of the 
commercial interest of the country. The least reflec- 
tion upon the events of the past ten months will 
convince any one that the present commercial dis- 
tress is the result of political causes wantonly set in 
motion for this purpose by the ambitious and reckless 
leaders of the South. The security and stability of 
trade In the future, Gemand that it shall be put beyoud 
the power of political demagogues again to disturb 
the business of the country by threats or attempts to 
cissolve the Union. And this can be done only by 
Gispersing the rebels by force or fear, and exacting 
from them an unconditional allegiance to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. To enter into a political 
acjustment with an armed rebellion is to put the 
trade of the country at the mercy of unscrupulous 
politicians, and to make the threat of commercial 
ruin a peimanent,agency for partisan and sectional 
schemes. To compromise the question of loyalty to 
the Union, to make peace with an unsubdued rebel- 
ion, is to put in jeopardy all financial and commer- 
cial interests at every Presidential election, and 
indeed at every session of Congress. The men wi'h 
whom we have to deal in this rebellion, will keep no 
faith, will abide by no compact. Will merchants put 
themselves into the power of men whose watch- 
worcs are Treason and Repudiation ? 

While there can be no security for trade with a 
rebellion within the Union placated but not subdued, 
neither could such security be gained by recognizing 
the rebellion as a successful revolution, and consent- 
irg to a dissolution of the Union. A rival Confed- 
eracy, courting Engiand by free-trade, practically con- 
trolling the navigation of the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico, a Confederacy unscrupulous, insolent, ag- 
gressive, defiant, would keep our borders in constant 
turmoil, and by threats of war or by actual aggression, 
would derange the business of the country with in- 
cessant agitation. Every interest of trade demands 
that the rebellion shall be put down by force of arms 
so effectually that Secession shall hereafter be a by- 
word and a ridicule. We are confident that the mer- 
chants who have suffered so much by the faithless- 
ness of the South, and who have contributed so gen- 
erously to the support of the Government, will indig- 
nantly frown upon compromising politicians as enemies 
to the prosperity of the country. Should an attempt 
be made to waste the time of Congress, and to divide 
and so demoralize the North by talk of compromise, 
let the merchants of New York promptly and indig- 
nantly protest against a policy so ruinous to all future 
trade. Let trade find its just encouragement in the 
vindication of the Government whose stability is the 
ultimate basis of all business securities. 


WILL THE OLD-SCHOOL DIVIDE? 


Wuen the great schism took place in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, many New-School men maintained that 
at bottom the cause of division was not a difference 
of theology or of ecclesiastical administration—not 
a question of Schools or of Boards—but the question 
of slavery. Much in the subsequent history of the 
two bodies has gone to verify this opinion. The 
New-School seminaries in this city and at Auburn, 
have veered around substantially to the Old-School 
theology. The New-School Assembly has adopted 
the Old-School system of ecclesiastical Boards. On 
the question of slavery, however, the New-School 
Assembly bas given many timely and faithful utter- 
ances; while the Old-School has either maintained 
an ignominious silence, or has receded from the anti- 
slavery positions of the undivided body. Yet there 
have been in the Old-School Church, smothered fires 
of liberty struggling for vent, and when its recent 
session found the nation in arms upon the question 
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power, it was mt possible to avoid an expression of 
opinion. The ado, *tion of Dr. Spring’s resclutions 
and the protest unde * the lead of Dr. Hodge, have 
prepared the way for a eW division of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

The Presbyterian speaks .'¢spondingly of the pros. 
pect of division. It says: 


“There are now indications that this g. ¢®t Old-School Church 
is to share the calamity which has rent oth °*8 in twain. From 
what we can learn, we fear there is little ge.°D4 for hope that 
the South will continue its connection with the Assembly, ir. 
cumstances, however, may occur between this at, 4 the time for 
the meetings of their jadicatories, which will put @ different as- 
pect upon this question ; and we sincerely hope suclr *D8y be the 
fact.” 


The Presbyterian also gives the following spéci- 
mens of the tone of letters received from the South - 


“The cutting off the mail communication, of course, prevents 
our hearing frcm the secession states ; but such information ag 
we have, we are willing to place at the disposal of our readers, 
A minister of high standing in Missouri thus writes: 


“ Affairs were dark enough before our General Assembly, but 
they are darker now. I have never known good men before go 
so far out of their way to do so much mischief. That body has 
no more right to determine the allegiance of its members than 
they had to settle the conflict between Francis II. and Victor 
Emanuel. I have all along been a decided Union man, yet it has 
been under many difficulties. Itseems to me that both state and 
church are doing all they can to drive us off. 

** Another esteemed pastor also writes from Missouri as fol- 
lows: 


“Tlove the Church. It had béen my fondly cherished h 
that we cou'd illustrate the truth, ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ But the Assembly has been legislating about the king- 
dems of this world. And I fear the consequence of such legis- 
lation will be that those who do not believe it to be the duty of 
the Church to Jegislate in such a sphere, will leave it to its new- 
ly discovered prerogative, and turn their attention ‘to the things 
that are God’s.’ 

“It is not the office of the General Assembly to decide about 
the civil dissensions of the people. The basis of those dissen- 
sions was a diversity of interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States. The Assembly is not the proper tribunal to 
decide on questions so arising. 

“ Right or wrong, de facto, there are two governments in 
these states, separated by well-defined geographical lines. It 
cannot be the province of the Assembly to decide that the citi- 
zens, or che churches and ministry, of one section owe loyalty to 
the other. The Assembly expressed a gratuitous opinion that 
decided nothing. They could not intelligently decide on the 
separation of the states without listening to a full argument on 
questions foreign to its organization, and to the objects of its ex- 
istence. Its deliverance, therefore, was an absurdity. 

“A layman in Maryland who writes, discontinuing his paper, 
Says : 

‘Tam a Presbyterian, and pray to God to keep me steadfast 
in the faith ; but I cannot consent to the doctrines put forth by 
the last General Assembly. You have divided our Church, 
You have seen the Methodist Church torn to pieces by the same 
doctrines ; but you could not profit by theirexample. The Pres- 
byterians in this sectien have always prided themselves on the 
course our Church has taken; but now we must be silent. Our 
Church is rent asunder, and we shall make war on one another, 
when we should be brethren. May the Lord interpose with his 
Almighty arm.” 


These extracts are curious and interesting, as 
showing how thoroughly the treasonable spirit of the 
slaveocracy has infected the religion of the South. 
Of course two such diverse theories of duty, allegi- 
ance, government, cannot hold together. Dr. Spring’s 
resolutions were evidently needed. He may yet live 
to see Old-School and New-School reunited through- 
out the North, loyal to Government, loyal to truth, 
and uncomprisingly hostile to slavery. May his eyes 
be blessed with that vision, ere he departs in peace. 





ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM. 


THE predictions of the Bible touching the rapid 
diftusion of Christianity as the millennial era approaches, 
and the visible unity of all true believers io faith, in 
spirit, and in labors of love, are strikingly illustrated 
in the spontaneous and unanimous uprising of patriotic 
feeling which the war has evoked. We have seen “a 
nation boin in a day’”—a whole people moved instantly 
and spontaneously by one sentiment and purpose; we 
have eeen foreign races, separated by language, by cus- 
toms, tastes, prejudices, merged into one grand national- 
ity center.ding for one common flag; we have seen all 
parties swallowed up together in the tide of enthusiasm 
for the defense of the country ; and thus we have learned 
how it is possible, under some mighty impulse of the 
Spirit of God, for the truth of God to spread with vivify- 
ing power from land to land, and the people of God to 
be brought forth into a visible and blessed unity of faith 
and action. 

Doubt was felt in some quarters whether our Irish 
fellow-citizens, and especially the Roman Catholic por- 
tion of them, would respond cordially to the call of the 
Government. Yet these have furnished some of the 
most ready and serviceable regiments. Indeed we ques- 
ticn whether the history of the enlistment can furnish a 
parallel to this incident narrated of Father Cruden, 
Roman Catholic priest at Auburn. The Sabbath after the 
President’s proclamation he said to his flock : 

“T wish every man who can leave his family to enlist. 
This is the first country the Llrishman ever had that he 
cuuld call his own conntry The flag of the Stara and 
Stripes is the only flag he can fight under and defend as 
his own flag. Now, in the time of the nation’s peril, let 
every Irishman show that he is worthy to be part of a 
great and glorious nationality. Now, whenthe American 
flag is bombarded and struck down by traitors, let every 
Irishman show that he is true to the flag which always 
protects him. I want every Irishman who hears me to 
erlist if he can. There are two classes whom I most 
despise —cowards and traitors—and those who can enlist 
and do not are either one or the other. 

“Sixty men went in a body from the church to the 








armoiy and were sworn in. The first pay-day comes. 
Eech man receives ten dollais and eight cents. Of this 
sum a number sent nine dollars to their families in 
Auburn, a few sent ten dollars, reserving eight cents. 
The company sent two hundred and fifty-seven dollars in 
one day, besides what was sent on other days.” 

A beautiful and impressive illustration of the unity of 
races and beliefs in the support of the Government, was 
presented the other day at the encampment of the Fif- 
teenth New York regiment, at Willett’s Point. TheColonel 
of this 1egiment is an Irish Catholic, and about one-half 
of the privates are of the same nation and faith. A eon 
of Dr. Oiestes Brownson is an officer of the regiment; 
and so is a son of Hiram Ketchum, Esq. ; and a son of 
one of our prcminent surgeons, himself a recent graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, and destined to the 
foreign missionary cervice, is its chaplain. In the ranks 
are many Germans and native-born Americans. Yet all 
sects, schools, races, parties, are blended as one man in 
the great cause. 

Last Thursday a large concourse assembled at Willett’s 
Point to participate in the service of “blessing the flags,” 
Archbishop Hugkes was expected, but failed to appear. 
The Roman Catholic Church, however, was ably repre- 
sented. Brig-Gen, Welch presided. Rev. Mr. Post, the 
chaplain, holding the regimental stand of colors in his 
hand, in appropriate and teuching terms invoked the 
blessing of God upon the regiment and the nation in its 
righteouscause. Dr.O. E. Brownson made a speech setting 
forth the great principles underlying the war, and appeal- 
ing to the roblest sentiments of patriotism. His marked 
reference to the Bible as the grand charter of truth, 
principle, and freedom, was worthy of the days of his 
ultra-Protestantism. In the course of his speech, Dr. B 
said : 

“This is no war of aggression or conquest. They went 
forth to defend that inheritance they received from their 
fathers. It was no question where men were born—all 
who fought in this cause were his friends, his brothers, 
his countrymen. The hopes of liberty and of just govern- 
ment throughout the world depended on this struggle. The 
war was as well for the liberty of down-trodden millions 
throughout the world, for wherever liberty was attacked 
the world was interested in its defense. They went to 
defend the sacredness of religion, the purity of govern- 
ment, and the freedom of all nations. This was a war to 
protect rather than destroy. Though the line of march 
was whitered with bones, it would be with bones of those 
who fell as martyrs in the cause of liberty. Men could 
not live without society. Society required government, 
government demanded authority and obedience, and, if 
need be, armed force to sustain it. Let them trust in God 
and keep their powder dry, and they would be sure of 
victory. (Applause.)” 

Jupce Daty, always ready and always eloquent, made 
a lucid exposition of the Constitutional principles involved 
in this struggle. It was an interesting spectacle to see 
brawny men equipped for battle listening eagerly to a 
legal opinion upon the nature and obligations of our 
Federal Constitution. Said Judge Daly : 

“The privilege for which a large portion of the country 
had taken up arms was the right to secede at will from 
the national compact. We, on the contrary, held to the 
compact of our fathers, without which we could not be @ 
nation. If any state, or number of states, could secede 
at will, this Government could never have lived for a 
quarter of a century. The principle of secession could 
not be recognized without estroying the very essence of 
government. It was a question of principle under which 
the people must conquer—not conquer ia the sense of 
subjugation, but in bringing back their brethren to the 
sense of their allegiance. All the power and strength of 
a bation was incorporated in the principles that actuated 
u, and he felt that whether they lived to see it or not, 
this nation would come forth stronger in all the qualities 
of nationality than she was at the time of her birth, The 
——— war was for the preservation of everything we 

ave had from our beginning. If our Government had 
patiently and quietly submitted, the principle of disin- 
tegration would have left us without a government.” 

These sentiments were greeted with loud applause. 

Dr. Jos. P. Tompson made an address upon the union 
of the religious element with our patriotic warfare : 


“Though strange to our experience, it is no new inci- 
dent—this marsh the b 
sanctiens of religion Moses orga: a the solemn 
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sshelkh in the heart of the cesert pay homage to the flag 
of America; he had seen Austria cower be‘ore that flag, 
and the Turk look on with admiration, when Ingraham 
demanded Kozta in the harbor of Smyrna. And shall 
we suffer a flag whose power is acknowledged alike on 
the desert and on the sea, to be tratnpled and torn by 
rebels nursed under its folds? The men of Israel, say 
the Rabbins,-fought under the red, white, and blue. 
Have these colors no mesning to us? Are the great 
mames of our history, the memories of our ow hee 
and our national life that cluster about this flag, to be 
tamely relinquished? Are we a nation ?—that is the ques- 
tion. God be praised that to-day all dialects are forgot- 
ten, and we speak with one voice the inspiring words, 
Flag, Country, Liberty, Union. This flag had been as- 
sailed before now. In the Revolution, a Tory paper, 
(Symthe's Journal,) ridiculing the stripes of the Colonial 
standard, gave this account of its origin: ‘Mrs Wash- 
ington has a mottled tom-cat, with thirteen ellow rings 
around his tail, and his flaunting it suggested to the Con- 
gress the adoption of the same number of stripes for 
their flag.’ ell, the old cat has nine lives: smoke her 
out of Sumpter, she turns up at Pickens; catch her in 
a.trap at Bethel, she shows her claws at Booneville. 
(App ause.) This is a most sacred war. You do not go 
torth on a mission of vengeance. You will whip ¢ 
enemy—secessionists, rattlesnakes, and _alligators—in 
-apen fight—but you are not the men who will poison 
wells, burn bridges, and torture the innocent and help- 
léss. None of that sort of warfare on our side. 
You do not go to stir up insurrection among slaves. 
Ardently as I long for their freedom, dearly as I 
hope for it now, just as would be their work of 
retribution, I would not put arms in their hands 
to make them the ministers of vengeance. That is not 
our mission. See that you whip the rebels yourselves, 
ut wherever you find a specimen of the genuine ‘con- 
traband’ article, net common white-trash, but the pure 
ebony contraband, be sure you pass it right along this 
way. We must bieak down the Southera monopoly in 
that article. How sad it would be, how unworthy of our 
patriotism and our arms, if this war should close, leaving 
one cause of ail cur mischiefs just where it stood. 
illis asked an old negroat Arlington House why he 
wore a weed on his hat. ‘Why you see when Massa 
gave me de hat, dis yar weed was on it, and I didn’t 
zackly feel at liberty to take it off.’ I hope we shall 
have no such scrupies. If we must take back the old 
secession hat, let us rip off the weed, though I hope you, 
ray boys, will first ‘knock it into a cocked hat.’ (Great 
Jeughter and applause ) 

“Mr, Russell of The 7imes says these Secessionists want 
to set up a monarchy, with a son of Victoria as king! 
Is that what you came to America for, my brave Irish 

s ?—to try a British king over again! Serve them as 
O'Connell did that same Russell; when Russell wished 
to report a “repeal” speech, O’Connell waited till the 
reporter was ‘intirely ready,’ and then talked in native 
Trish! So when you come in sight of these Southern 
monarchists, wail till they’re intirely ready, and then 
give them a touch of the native Irish. Let them see the 
shamrock. 

“This is not a war of revenge or of aggression. Itis the 
awful march of Justice—a terror to evil-doers ; is is the 
majestic front of Government frowning down treason ; it 
is the sublime embodiment of Law treading down rebel- 
lion with the tramp of armies; it is the Nation asserting 
its sovereignty ; itis Freedom clothing herself anew with 
the robes of '76, to rectaim her victories upon this soil ; 
it is Religion girding on the sword, not of crusade nor of 

rsecution, but te defend the right of the Jew to build 

is synagogue ard keep his Sabbath, of the Catholic to 
celebrate the mass in the cathedral or the camp, of the 
Protestant to read, pray, sing where he wiil; to defend 
the sacred rights of conscierice under our well-ordered 
freedom. All that is sacred, ali that is precious, all that 
is glorious, gathers about our conflict. Go forth, then, 
CoLoneL Murpny, with these consecrated standards, for 
the victery of right. Bear them in triumph to Richmond, 
and onwaré still to Sumpter. In your hands they can 
suffer no dishonor. But when the warfare is accom- 
plished, bring them back that we may cherish them. If 
‘you bring them stained with the blood of the brave, rent 
by the cannon and the bomb, we shall cherish them the 
more, ard bequeath them to your children and to ours, 
to teach them how much we loved the country for which 
our fathers bled.” 


Col. Murphy responded with great feeling and solem- 
nity, “So help me God, I will.” At the close of the 
addresses, a blessing was pronounced by Rev. FaTHER 
Farnev._y of Williamsburg; and thus, in the sacred 
cause of country, there was one faith and one baptism. 

The regiment then paraded; there was a grand clam- 
bake and collation ;—the vesper service was performed 
at an altar whose chancel was formed by muskets 
stacked in a circle; there was dancing for those who 
liked, and abundance of fine music and good cheer. 

Col. Murphy, holding up a banner with a blue field 
without stars, said that his regiment was going in quest 
of the lost Pleiades, and would bring back the results of 
military astronomy. Such is the spirit of our army and 
ef the war. One country, one nation, one faith, one bap- 

ism of literty. 





THE QUESTION USDERSTOOD ABROAD. 


In one of the resolutions adopted at the recent 
meetirg of American citizens in Paris, the true issue 
involved in the war is thus clearly stated: “ Re- 
solved, That in the maintenance of the Government 
and Union, as handed down by our fathers, one and 
indissoluble, are invelved not merely the fate of the 
American people in the South as well asin the North, 
but also the hopes of freedom, progress, and Christian 
civilization throughout the world.” 

It is but afew days since The London Times de- 
clared that on both sides “the contest is a quarrel for 
territory,’ and professed itself unable to see how it 
could.involve a question of nationality, or any princi- 
ple.of moment to mankind. Butas the above resolu- 
tion declares, “the fate of the American people”’ is 
at issue, the question of a nation upon this soil, hav- 
ing a historical life, a recognized unity, a Constitu- 
tion, a Government, a past and a future. It is the 
question of national existence or political anarchy. 
But this is notall. The continued unity of this na- 
tion has a momentous bearing upon Christian civili- 
zation throughout the world. Young men destined 
to the foreign missionary service have entered the 
army in various capacitics, from a conviction that 
to put down this rebellion and establish the Constitu- 
tional Government of these United States, is to help 
onward the Christian civilization of the world. They 
are right in this. The dismemberment of this Union, 
the trampling of its Constitution under the feet of re- 
bellion, would be a serious tiow to the cause of politi- 
cal freedem everywhere, and to the spirit and re- 
sources of missionary enterprise. This view of our 
struggle is beginning to be appreciated abroad. 

The Paris Siécle, while less cugnizant of the moral, 
thus penetrates the political aspects of our struggle. 
Says the Siecle: 

* After the explo‘t of Charleston, where 7,000 heroes took a 
fort defended by 70 men a!most destitute of provisions and am- 
munition, one would have thought the conquerors of Sumpter 
would hardly have made a mouthful of Lieut. Slemmer and his 
little band. Yet the American flag floats there still, over the 
moat important position in the Gulf. much to the disgust of King 
Cotton. Alas! the pcetgho is to sing the heroic deeds of the 
plaveholders’ revolt, will not be able to add the capture of Pick- 
ens as a crown to the glory of General Beauregard and his seven 
thousand! Indeed, the day of fanfaronade is over, and the insurg- 
ent states begin to find oui that the path of rebeliion is not all 
strewn with roses. They have dreamed all along that one-half of 
the North would aid them. Never did a more pitiable illusion 
enter the brains of ambitious men, blinded by their own treason. 
Many people in the North were ready, indeed, to give all sorts of 
guarantees to the slaveholders, even to the extent of amending 
the Constitution in their favor. But when they were asked to 
upset the legal and constitutioaal Government, and to break up 
a Union which had so long been the admiration of the world, and 
which had borne so glorious fruits, to trample under foot the 
memory of Washington, Franklin, Hancock, and Jefferson, the 
universal answer was—Never, never, never! From Portland to 
San Francisco, from the Canada frontier to the banks of the 
majestic Ohio, arose the cry: ‘The Union must be preserved, 
and it shall be.’ The enemies of the Union are to-day confronted 
by the majority of the whole nation, united as one man, and re- 
Bolved to put an end at once and for ever to the plots of the 


traitors who, finding themselves unable to govern the Republic, 
are determined to destroy it.” 


And now just as the moral sublimity of our cause 
begins to impress itself upon European observers, shall 
we abandon this high conflict of principle and human- 
ity for a degrading pelitical compromise that shall 
bring us more than ever under the yoke of the slave- 
power? 





THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT AND 
PRESS ON CAVOUR. 


’ Tue death of Cavour has called forth some noble 
expressions of sympathy and appreciation in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Milnes, Lord 
John Russell, and others, pronounced eulogies of a 
high order upon the departed statesman. Lord Pal- 
merston, in a speech of fine discrimination, said : 


‘The tale with which his memory will be associated is one of 
the most extraordinary—I may say one of the most romantic— 
recorded in the annals of the world. We have seen, under his 
impulse and guidance, a people, who were supposed to be torpid 
in the enjoyment of luxury—enervated by the pursuits of pleas- 
mre—having no knowledge or feeling of politics except what may 
hhave been derived from the traditions of their history, from the 
Jealousies of rival states—we have seen that people, at his call, 
@nd under his guidance, rising from the slumber of ages, with 
the power of a giant refreshed, breaking that spell by which 
they had been so long bound, and displaying upon a great occa- 
Bion the courage of heroes, the sagacity of statesmen, and the 
‘Wisdom of philosophers; and attaining for themselves a unity of 
; em existence which had beer for centuries denied to them. 
(Prolonged cheers.) Sir, I say that this is a great event in his- 
oe and that the man whose name will go down to posterity con- 

With this series of events, whatever may be the period of 


big death, however premature for the hopes of his countrymen, 








‘ory and for his 
cannot be said to have died too soon for his g. 
fame. (Prolonged cheering.)” iet of 


The course of culogy was interrupted by 8, at 
Irish-Papal malice, which only served to Dring o 
more strongly the feeling of the House. We follow 
the report of The London Daily News: 


“The O’DONOGHUE- I rise for the purpose of expressing my 
entire dissent both from the proposal of the hon. baronet the 
member for Tamworth, and from the praises which have been 
lavished upon Count Cavour by the noble lord the Secretary of 
State fcr Foreign Affairs. (Oh, oh.) One of the principal fea- 
tures of Count Cavour’s policy was its decided hostility to the 
temporal power of the Pope. (Cheers.) The chief characteristic 
of that policy_was a persistent and systematic misrepresentation 
—(‘No, no’)—of the state of things in the territories of the Pope, 
in order to screen and cover the aggrandizement of Sardinia, 
(‘No, no.’) Such a policy might no doubt harmonize with the 
prejudices of many gentlemen on both sides of this House, who 
are ready to believe every story of Papal misgovernment, and 
with that stupid bigotry which is displayed by too many persons 
in this country—(cheers‘—but I have no hesitation in saying 
that his policy was the grossest outrage upon the most sacred 
feelings of a great majority of Christians throughout the world. 
(Cheers and ‘Oh, oh.’) I yield to no man—neither to the hon. 
baronet the member for Tamworth, nor to the noble lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—in my desire to see the people of 
Italy free. (Ironical cheers.) I yield to no man in the dislike I 
have to see Italy under the domination of Austria ; but I refuse to 
accept the armed supremacy of Sardinia over the heretofore free 
people of Italy— (‘ Oh, oh,’ and laughter)—as the true definition 
of Italian liberty. Iam not afraid, even in this House of Com- 
mons, to say that I think I see the finger of God’s justice in the 
death of Count Cavour. (Great disappfobation, and loud cries 
of ‘ Oh, oh,’ hisses and groans, which were repeated at short in- 
tervals till the close of the hon. gentleman’s remarks.) 

“Sir R. PEELI would make a suggestion. (Confusion, in 
which the hon. baronet resamed his seat, without continuing his 
interruption.) 

“The O'DONOGHUE ‘resuming)—Don’t let the House misun- 
derstand me. (‘Oh, ob.’) I am far from expressing any exul- 
tation in the termination of Count Cavour’s career. (‘ Oh, oh.’) 
On the contrary, I regret as much a3 any gentleman in this House 
can regret, the death of Count Cavour; but I regret it for very 
Gifferent reascns. (‘Oh,oh.’)” . 


The Lords were equally ful] and demonstrative in 
their eulogy, notwithstanding a similar outbreak of 
Popish spleen. 

As a specimen of the general tone of the British 
press, we copy the following admirable comment 
upon Cavour and his work, from The Daily News: 


4 

‘A popular British Minister, nowadays, is by no means an 
idler ; but he has no anxieties more serious than those of the rich 
proprietor of a vast estate Compare the anxieties and respons- 
ibilities of the First Minister who has created Italy, wh» in 
courage must be more than a match for a host of enemies, and in 
wary adroitness more than a match for the craftiest and most 
overbearing of allies; who conducts three or four departments of 
state, and who holds all the threads on which the fate of his 
country hangs. Compare the life of such a man with the easy 
lives of the statesmen of ancient and settled states, and then 
compare it with the selfish lives of the common run of his fellow- 
creatures. Compare his services even with the dangers and 
fatigues of glorious war, or with the romantic sufferings of irre- 
sponsible theorists, and say on which side the highest moral ideal 
is to be found. It is one thing for a man to die fighting with the 
light of battle in hie eyes and the shouts of victery in his ears, 
and another to be done to death slowly, day by day and hour by 
hour, by a policy of enforced caution and delay, and by the pa- 
tient endurance of trials and difficulties hidden in a sleepless 
breast, while envy and malignity are raging ali around. Surely 
there are other battle-fields than those of war, and Cavour, too, 
bas failen in his armor, with his face tothe foe. The task he 
proposed to himself might easily, under the circumstances of the 
case, have dismayed a less courageous, inventive, and self-reli- 
ant nature. That task was to create out of a multitude of 
petty states and divided factions a united kingdom ; and to do 
this against the will, and in spite of the armed opposition of a 
powerful empire, whose influence extended over the greater part 
of the Peninsula. At the time when he undertook this work 
Piedmont was defeated, impoverished, and disheartened. She 
had an untried constitution, an empty exchequer, a petty mill- 
tary force, and a divided and discontented people. The Govern- 
ment, though sincerely liberal, was weak and even unpopular. 
It had proclaimed no princiyles, and was utterly destitute of a 
recognized policy. In ten short years everything has been 
changed. From a petty and divided state, Piedmont has become 
a great European power. Victor Emanuel is King of Italy, and 
the Peninsula is all but free from the Alps to the Adriatic. 
Italy has at last aname and a place amongst the family of nations. 
She is free and independent ; has recognized principles of gov- 
ernment, and a policy of her own, both at home and abroad. 
And these great results, so rapidly attained, she mainly owes to 
the great statesman whose sudden removal in the prime of life, 
in the maturity of his powers, and amidst the realization of his 
most daring and glorious hopes, has filled not only the capital 
and kingdom of Italy, but the friends ef freedom throughout 
Europe, with the profoundest grief.” 





A Misnomer.—The Methodist, In noticing favor- 
ably Mr. Greeley’s articles in The Independent, 
speaks of him as “an editorial contributor” to this 
journal. We are glad that Mr. Greeley’s articles are 
attracting the attention they deserve both for their 
political sagacity and their moral tone. But his 
communicaticns are no more “ editorial’’ than are 
those of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Brace, or Dr. Tyng, or 
the sermons of Mr. Beecher. No contributor, cor- 
respondent, or attaché of this journal can speak for 
itseditorial corps. 2 editors speak only under the 
impersonal heading of The Independent. 

ai 





Ovr Nationat Liserty.—Rev. Dr. Thompson will 
preach at the Broadway Tabernacle Church, next 
Sabbath evening, upon The cost of our National 
Liberty, and the price of maintaining it; with 
special reference to the work of Emancipation. Serv- 
ice to commence at a quarter before eight. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


ter GREAT PREMIUM. “we 





We have concluded an arrangement by wnich 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a cepy 
of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scriber for one year sent us with twe dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone @% the Book-stores is 
61 56. The book will be deli#...dat our office, er 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shail be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
ais very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Bach Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consalta- 
tion. Ht is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived ef it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition’) at once by 
express. 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
“Quarto Pictorial” or the “Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shail be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 


Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





AGREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Anr person who will send te the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
ecription,) will receive as a gift a handsome eopy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer skould have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde 

pendent for one year, or one friend te subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 





as a free gift. 
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A LIBERAL OFFER. 
CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
*wn subscription, one dollar each for all the names 0 
vey ‘Subscribers he vwaill send us, accompanied 
with w. © money. Since we made this extraordinary 
aime on have received as many as seventy-five 
oon umes with the money, in a single letter. 
These aes th oun. among our friends who, with 
a very little eff Ort, ou do equally well. A prompt 
: * all our friends would give us 
movement on the pet o. -vymonth. We also remind 
100,000 new subscrBersere. “or ave new eubeoribe 
our readers that for thé names.” ans subscribers 
for one year with ten ddllwrs, or." “He name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with tu.” 52me mount 
sent us in cash, we will preserit 2 copy .f Webster's 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary w.th 1,508 
beautifully engraved fllustrations. Thé yeokis Wort 


twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 

NOTICES. 7 

TO THE RELATIVES AND FRIENDS OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Tae New Yorke YourG Men’s CuristiaAN ASSOCIATION recoy 
nizes in the events of tbe hour the pressing need of prompt pro- 
vision for the spiritual as well as the temporal wants of our 
roble volunteers. In order to meet such necessity, the Associa- 
tion has organized a system of VISITATION, DISTRIBUTION, 
and MISSIONARY SERVICE among the soldiers quartered in 
and near the city. The members who perform this work earn- 
estly desire the co operation of those “‘ loved ones at home,”’ who 
feel disposed to partially answer their own prayers, by advising 
us of the names, companies, and regiments of such soldiers as 
they may wish us to call upon and befriend while in New York, 
en route for the seat of war. We therefore solici: COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FROM THE FRIENDS OF VCLUNTERRS, conveying such infor- 
mation as will be of use in directing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to individual cases, where Christian counsel and courte- 
sies would be desirable or acceptable. 

Address any member of the following Committtee, Box 1,219, 
P.-0., New York city. 

GILEAD B. NASH, 














Army Committee 
FRANK W. BALLARD, of the 
STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jz., JN. Y. ¥. M. C. A. 


i Church of sho Fusteane2enss8 Salem wd a 
awyer of t speak uw ‘@ritans 
{corner of Hinceuth st. and Union square) on The Rights and 
Duties of the Government in the present Crisis, next Sunday 
evening, (June 30th,) at 74 o'clock. 








Tracts for the Army.—Six New and Popular 
Tracts for the Army by the American Temperance Union, No. i0 
Park Bank, now ready at $2 a thousand, $2 50 delivered to a 
rarticular regiment. 


The Post-Office Address of Rev. G. Reckwood is 
changed from Pekin, N. Y., to South Wilbraham, Mass. 
= — 
MARRIED. 

FELLOWES—BALD WIN—At Orange, N.J., on the 20th inst., 
by Rey. Jotn Crowell, assisted by the bride's father, Rev. 
Theron Baldwin, Charles E. Fellowes, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, of 
Hartford, Ct., to Miss Emily C, Baldwin of Orange. 

DAVIS—BROWN—At New Hartford, Ct., June llth, by Rev. 
F. A. Spencer, Mr. G. Hubbard Davis, Jr., of Boston, to Miss 
Marie Louise Brown, daughter cof Mr. Howell W. Brown. 

WILLISTON—STODDARD In Northampton, Mass., June 
12th, by Rev. Z. Eddy, A. L. Williston, son of J. P. Williston, Esq., 
to Sarah Tappan, daughter of the ‘ate Prof. Stoddard, all of 
Northampton. 

EAMES—BUTTS—In Providence, 6:h inst., by Rev. L. Whit- 
ing, George D. Eames of Northampton, Mass., to Miss Almira A. 
Butts of Providence. 

THOMAS—BARSTOW—0n the 19th inst., by the same, Charles 
L. Thomas, Esq., late of Chicago, Iil., to Miss S. Sophia Barstow, 
eldest daughter of Hon. A. C. Barstow, Providence. 
WINSOR—W0OOD—On the 19th inst., by the same, Mr. James 
B. Winsor to Miss Abbie A. Wood. 

ELDRIDGE—WINSOR—0On the 19th inst., by the same, Moses 
8. Eldridge, M.D., to Miss Amey A. S. Winsor, all of Providence. 


DIED. 

COMSTOCK—In New Milford, Ct., May 20th, of disease of the 
brain, Charles Howard, son of John C. and Mary P. Comstock, 
aged 4 years and 4 months. 

HARRISON—Died on Monday morning, June 17th, Mary G. 
Harrison, adopted daughter of Henry Delamater of Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess co., N. Y. 


BROWNING—In Greenville, Ct., June 23d, Mary Watson, 
daughter of Charles D. and Henrietta C. Browning, aged 3 
months and 6 days. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
$300,000. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Devlin, Hudson & Co., 


Corner of Warren street, and corner of Grand street and Broad- 
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way. 
The largest and only complete stock of stylish 
SUMMER CLOTHING 
to be found in the city. 

Having turned our entire force and means into the Retail 
Department of our business, we are now prepared with an im- 
mense stock of all kinds of desirable fabrics in 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
suited to the season. which we offer at exceedingly 
LOW PRICES. 
DEVLIN, HUDSON @ CO. 








FLAGS—Banting and Ailk, 


FIRE-WORKS, ETC., 
John §. Stearns’s, 


NO. 60 CEDAR STREET, 
Nearly opposite the Post-Office, 
AR&D NO. 331 BROADWAY. 


L. D. OLMSTED & ©0., 


L. DBD. OLMSTED;) 





(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Ofer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections, Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names wil! be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing detalis of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
wail. 616-667 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Giass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, Noe. 505 Broadway, New Yerk. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks est 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York, 


SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of & THING, ready-made or to order, ALL NEW, 
cut and made in the most tasty manner. Custsm-Room net 
equaled. Furnishing Goods and Children’s Department not 
surpassed. Goods in this line will be sold AT LESS PRICES 
than at any other establishment, Money returned if not pleased. 
Clothing never was so low. F. B. BALDWIN, 
Largest store in the city. Nos, 70 and 72 Bowery. 















| RATED > — 
CELEPAY GISELESS. 


SEWING {MAGHINES 
SEWING MAG 

a 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak from ence when we that, after having 
tried all the cipal Sewing- Machines, wor must accord to that 
of Grover Baker th Th nsable 


= en bal teenie and 
good combines possesses every charac- 
Ose naar fea it sont desirable. Y. Christian 





Advocate and Journal, 


—- 


Ornamental Iron Railing, 


Wrought, Cast, and Wire—suitable for BANKS, INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, and OFFICES generally. 


FARM AND LAWN FENCES, Garden Inclosures, Summer- 


| Houses, Doer and Window Guards, Coal Screens, and Heater 
| Guards of various styles. The 


Composite Iron Railing, 
especially adapted to Cottages and Veranda Work, Fences and 


Cemetery Inclosures: it is the most durable and o¥namental 
| Railing made, 


GATEWAYS, fron Piers, Horse Posts, Mangers, Hay Packs, 
all Guards, Tree Guards, and Flower Trainers. 


IRON BEDSTEADS, 


Cradles, ind Cribs, with Mattresses, 
IN LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
IRON VASES, Chairs, Settees, aad Hat Stands, 
Mlustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt of four three-cent 
stamps. 





HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal st., near Broadway. 
General Agents for “‘ New York Wire Railing Co.” 
Manufactory Nos, 57, 59, and 61 Lewis street, New York. 


+e 





CKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


an 
oe e 
Upright Pianos. 
WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market, 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 


country and Europe. 
Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 

We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen an Seminaries. 
Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK O UNTING. 

All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 


WATKINS, 
French Bootmaker, 


Nes. 876 BROADWAY AND 114 FULTON S8T., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made work for Gents, 
Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. Boys’ work made a 
specialty. 


BOOTS AND SHOES FOR 
ALL CLASSES. 


Cantrell’s, 
NO. 813 BROADWAY, 


Is the place to buy Boots and Shoes Cheap. 4 
His stock embraces Ladies’ Gaiters of the finest quality, Gen- 

tlemen’s French Calf-$kin aud Patent-Leather Boots, and Boets 

and Shoes for Children. When you want good articles go to 

CANTRELL’S. He is the most liberal dealer, in his line, in 

town. 

Important to Parties Residing Out of Town. 
The Bubscriber, on receipt of Three or more dollars, will pack 


and deliver to any express or other office, as directed, a well- 
selected assortment of 
FIRE- WORKS, 


which he guarantees to be of the best manufacture, and to give 
perfect satisfaction. Cc. W. WALKE 














No. 494 Broadway, N. Y. 


We" SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
BRADBURY’S 


SOLDEN CHAIN, 


The author's most popular 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
Is now ready. 
Price, 15 Cents; or $12 per Handred, Cash. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., NEW YORK. 
fend Stamps for a specimen copy to 
_WM. B. BRADBURY, No. 421 Broome Street, New York. 


CLOTHING! CLOTHING! ! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 





Joseph Bryan, 
NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, 


Is now offering his immense assortment of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing at prices to suit the times. His STOCK is the 
LARGEST, 
MOST FASHIONABLE, and 
MOST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 
Also, an extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, VESTINGS, AND LINER GOODS 


Of every description, which wil? Se made up % order at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. 











Boones FOR THE WAR! 


BEADLE’S MILITARY HAND-BOOK. 


Embracing the Official Articles of War—A Dictionary of Military 
Terms—Pay List—Rations—Equipments—Courtesies, etc. Price 


cents. 
BEADLE’S DIME DRILL BOOK, 

BEADLE’S re by FOR THE WAR, 

ILE’S DIME UNION SONG-BOOK, 
LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT, 

And an Account of his Briiliant Victories in Mexico, 
Ten cents each. For sale by all Book and News-Dealers. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Ageags wanted. 
Address BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 

No, 141 William st., New York. 


"bas CHINA AND CUT GLASS AT PRICES 
FORMERLY PAID FOR COMMON GOODS. 











Our customers need not fear being disappointed, as we have 
received a large quantity of the following articles, which we wik 
positively sell at the price indicated : 


Fine French Cut Glass Goblets, 8 doz......... 1 60 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Goblets, ® doz...... 4 600. 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Champagnes, # doz 3 25 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Clarets, B doz..... . 3 00 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Wines, @ doz.. . 1 50 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Set of 4 Decanters 8 75 
Silver-Plated Tea Sets, 6 pieces................ 16 00 
Silver-Plated Tea Sects, very rich............... 20 00 
Silver-Plated Table Ferks and Spoons, ® doz 3 50 
Silver-Plated Teaspoons, ® doz .............. 17s 


fSilver-Plated Castors, each... ... ) Souaneeeanais 4 50 
Also, a most beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
at very low prices. 


E. V. Haughwout & Co., 


Nos. 488, 490, and 492 BROADWAY, corner of Broome st. 
je YORK STATE 


Agricultural Works. 








WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors; 
ALBANY. 


Manufacture Wheeler’s Patent Railway Chain 


HORSE-POWERBS, 


for one or two horses, 


Plantation Horse-Powers, 


(four horse, or six mule, lever,) 
Wheeler’s (Improved) Patent Combined 


THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 
(No 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26-inch Cylinders,) 


Qvershot Thresher and Separator, 
and other Farmrne Macurnes for Horse-Power 
CIRCULARS, containing LIST OF PRICES, and FULL DE 
SCRIPTION and CUTS of each MACHINE, with statements of 
their capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail, 
postage free. 
we Liberal discounts are made to dealers. 





Save Your Carpets. 


Housekeepers, when putting down your carpets, don’t forget 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING. 


For sale by ail the principal Carpet Dealers and Uphol- 
sterers. 


Furniture! Furniture! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. S87 BOWERY; NEW YORK; 


Extending 242 feet through to No. 65 Christie street, and Six 
Stories in hight, making it 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 


Also, Two Branch Retail Stores at Nos. 141 
Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. 

All of which are filled with Furniture of all grades, from the 
best Parlor to the common Kitchen, which we are determined to 
sell at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 
by this plan to increase our business sufficient t counterbalance 
the difference in profit. 

bg constantly employ 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 
cash. 





Rosewood Parlor Sets, from..,.........+-+++ + $80 00 to $400 00 
Mahog. and Black Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 30 00 to 150 00 
Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from............... 50 00 250 
Mahogany and Black Wafnut Bedroom Sets, 

____ PRE RES ee p rr er 25 00 to 150 00 
Enamel Chamber Sets, from............-...+ + 2200 to 150 00 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from.......... 25 00 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, from..........-..eeeseeeees 700 to 25 00 
Spring Mattresses, from...........-0+-eeeeee 350 to 1000 


OFFICE FURNITURE—ALL QUALITIES. 


All Furniture guaranteed as represented. “@& 
March 20, 1861. 





PAPER -HANGINGS. 
The Subscriber Orrzns the most splendid assortment of 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND DECORATIONS 
IN THE MARKET. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
20 Per Cent. below Former Prices. 


S. W. Bowen, 


NO. 532 BROADWAY. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co.,, 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 





I ible agents are wanted in sections where we have none, 
Address WHEELER MELICK & CO, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
$150. 


$150. PIANOS. 
ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION. 
Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORTES, 6%, 63, 6%, 
7, and 7 octaves, we continue to make with all the late improve 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish. Large 
discounts made to cash buyers. 
Illustrated price-lists and circulars furnished on application. 
Ali our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 
PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world, 
(Se SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“@aK 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded, 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human nature 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relict 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever’! years’ tria! as a test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew: 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a sone ouRs; if 
does its work quietly but surely strengthentngrtthe system, while 
it removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Fran 
lin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, at 
Wholesale and Retail. 











NSTRUCTION 4ND CARE FOR CHILDREN 
and Youth.—A delightful home during the warm weather, 
within five hours’ ride (by railroad) of New York city. Music 
by a German Professor. And all the advantages of a first-class 
Seminary. Address immediately, 
Box No. 15 Chatham Four Corners. 


ANTED—A YOUNG LADY DESIRES A 

situation either in a Family or School to give instruction 

in the higher Engtish branches, Latin, French, and Drawing. 

leanne exchanged. Address L. J.C., Box W., East Hamp- 
ton, Mass. 








TO VOLUNTEERS AND TOURISTS. 
pD° ried LEAVE TOWN WITHOUT A BOTTLE 
' E. R. DURKEE & CO’S 
GINGERINE. 


It is an invaluable remedy for Diarrhea, Debility, Pain in the 
St h, or any Disarrangement of the Bowels, arising from ex- 





mail. 
Spring Styles 
Of HATSand CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in all their variety, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Opening day for Misses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 28th. 
Ke The Clergy supplied at a Discownt.-@u 
KELLOGG, 

No. 381 Canal street. New York. 


= e 
Communion Furniture. 
Siiver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal diseount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 





Also, a assortment of fine 
- At Reduced P — 
rices. 
At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
634-685 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 





INTERESTING TO VOLUNTEERS. 


An important article in the outfit of a soldier 
jis & medicine in a convenient form. The 
Pain-Killer answers fully these requisitions, and 
‘ no medicine we know of is so well adapted to 
S the wants of a soldier under all circumstances. 

almost a specific in camp diarrhea, and is excellent for 
Rheumatism brought on by exposure or fatigue. 










posure and from change of water and climate, especially in a 
Southerly direction. It is carefully prepared from the finest 
quality of Jamaica Ginger Root, and is so highly concentrated 
that a small flask, which can easily be carried, will be found 
more efficient than the largest bottle of the best brandy, be it of 
never so eneijortnnenes a chsreeei For sale by 


r 


No. 202 Broadway. and at No. 161 Pearl st., corner of Cedar, 


‘I ILASS FOR CHURCHES. 
mma EP are HARP, GLASS-STAINER,' 
No. 216 Srxra AvEenvE, New York, 
The subscriber would respectfully ca'l attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 


AY AND MARTIN’S BLACKING.—THIS UN- 
rivaled Japan Blacking, world-wide in its renown for 
more than half a century, may be found constantly for sale, either 
by the bottle or barrel, by | (L. STIMSON, Acewr, 
No. 79 Cedar st., up stairs, N. Y. 


TT ACHERS WANTED—PRINCIPALS, ASSIST- 

ants, and Correspondents—for Schools and Seminaries in 
all the states. Address, with stamp, RICE & ANDREWS, Na- 
tional Teachers’ Institute, New York. N.B.—Every Teacher, 
School Trustee, Parent, and Pupil is directly interested. 


HE LADY READERS OF THIS PAPER CAN 

T get Beautiful Gaiter. Boots from 12s. to 20s. ; slippers, 

and Toilet Slippers. 6s. to 7s. per pair, with Ladies’, Misses’, ’ 
Boots and Shoes, of 




















_ HARPER'S 
New Monthly Magazine. 


No. Cxxxiy.] CONTENTS. 


(Jur. 


‘A SUMMER IX NEW ENGLAND,—V. THE WHITE Mounr- 
AINS. Iivsteatrh by Porte Crayon. (Concluded.) 
ILLustRaTiIoNs,—The Crystal Cascade,—Dick.—The I¢ono- 
clast.—The Liquor Law —Maine Corn-Field.—A better Crop. 
—Years of Boyhood.—Entering the Mountains.—Glen Ellis, 
—Ellen —The Bear and the Beau.—The Fever Blister.— 
Squire Hardy —Ascent of Mowat Washington.—The Monu- 
ment.—Summit of Mount Washington —Lake of the Clouds. 


~ Sleeping Apartment at Crawford’s.—The Beats, - Re en- 
forcements. 


LOVE'S MESSENGERS, 
NEW YORK CIRCUMNAVIGATED. By T. Apbisoy Rrewanps. 


ILLUSTRATION’.—Bay of New York.—At the Wharf. - M 
of Vicinity.—The Battery —The East River. —evtige 
Hights.— Blackwell's Istand.—Jones's Wood —Hell Gate.— 
View from Astoria.— Randall's Island.—Bass_ Fishing.— 
View at Flerence’s.—The High Bridge.—Residence of 
Madame Jumel.—Up the Harlem River.—Down the Harlem 
River.—Morris’s Dock.- The Harlem and the Hudson.— 
From the Century House.—King's Bridge. —Spuyten Duyvel 
Creek.—King's Bridge Road.—Mouth of the Spuyten Duy- 
vel —Redoubt near Fort Washington.—Deaf an? Dumb 
Asylum.—Orphan Asylum. -The City, from the Blysian 
a —From Weehawken Nights.—Dueling Ground, Wee- 

en. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 
PRODIGIOUS TALKERS. 
ORLEY FARM. By Astuony Taotsora 
MILLarr. 
CsapterR IX.—A Convivial Meeting. 
Cuapren X.—Mr., Mrs., and Miss Farniral. 
Cuarter XI.—Mrs. Farnival at Home 
Cuaprer XII.—Mr. Furnival's Chambers. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Mr. Dockwrath solua,—The Furnivals. 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
ENA, 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Teackuray, 
Cuapter XIII —Love me Love my Dog. 
Cuapter XIV.—Contains two of Philip’s mishaps, 
ILLUstRATIONS.—To Arms.—Han¢éand Glove,~-The Demon. 
POOR CHIPS. 
MY NANNIE 0, 
LITTLE MATTIE. By Exizasetu Barretr Brownies 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS: 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER.—( With Eleven Illustrativns:;) 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Home Toilet No. 1.—HomeToilet No. % 





Illustrated by J. EB, 





The June Number commenced the Twenty-Third Volume of 
HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The object of the 
Publishers, as stated in the first Number, issued in June, 1850, 
was to present a periodical ‘‘ which no one who had the slightest 
relish for miscellaneous reading, or the slightest wish to keep 
himself informed of the progress and results of the literary 
genius of his own age, would willingly be without, And they 
intend to publish it at so low arate, and to give it a value so 
much beyond its price, that it shall make its way into the hands 
_ or the family cirele of every intelligent citizen of the United 
States.” 

Its unparalleled circulation from month to month, and a con- 
stant demand for back Numbers and complete Sets, evince that 
the Magazine meets the wants of the great body of American: 
readers. No change will therefore be made in its general char- 
acter. The Magazine contains at least twice the amount of mat- 
ter of the leading English Monthlies, It is therefore enabled to 
present the best productions of European Novelists and Essayiste, 
besides furnishing a larger amount of original matter than is 
given in any other Magazine of the day. Each Number contains 
an amount of reading equal to that in an ordinary octavo vol- 
ume, with abundant Pictorial Illustrations of every subject in 
which the Artist can aid the Writer. More than Seven Thou- 
sand Illustrations have a)ready appeared in the Magazine. 

The want which the Magazine was established to meet atill 
exists, and the Publishers, while guaranteeing that the periodical 
shall maintain its high character, confidently rely upon a con- 
tinuance of the liberal support which it has received for eleven 
years. 





The Publishers of Harper's MAGAzine, aware of its permanent 
value, have eleetrotyped every page. They can, therefore, sap- 
ply any number from the beginning upon the following terms: 

Any Number will be sent by mail, pest-paid, for Twenty-five 
Cents. Any Volume, cowprising Six Numbers, neatly bound in 
Cloth, will be sent by mail to any part of the United States 
within 3,000 miles of New York, post-paid, for Two Dollars per 
Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by Express, the freight at 
the charge of the purchaser, at a discount of Twenty-five per 
Cent. from the above rate. Twenty-two volumes, bound uni- 
formly, extending from June, 1€50, to June, 1861, are now ready, 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year..........-..00005 -$3 00 
Two Copies for One Year..... ‘ as Oe 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 2 00 
4nd an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Eigut SupscRiBERs. 


Harper’s Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one year, 
$4. {HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusuisugrs. 


OME FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 


Sufferers from Alcobol or Opi 1m, send for a Circular, giv- 
ing full information. T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 


CLARK’S 
Pioneer Clothing House, 


NOS. 398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
Opposite the 7th Regiment Armory. 








GREAT INDUCEMENTS NOW OFFERED. 


Three Five-Story Buildings devoted exclusively to the sale and 
manufacture of 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’? CLOTHING. 
THE ENTIRE STOCK AT RETAIL! 





¥ holesale Department thrown open to Retail Trade, and prices 
marked down 20 per cent. All New and Fashionable Goods, 


CONTRACTS TAKEN FOR ARMY CLOTHING. 


A large assortment of Army Overcoatings, Army Cloths, Blue 
Mixed Satinets, Navy Indigo Blue Cloth, Cadet Mixed Cloths, 
etc., constantly on hand. 

Colcnels of Regiments will find it to their advantage by calling 
and examining our goods and prices. 


Uprising of a Great People. 


Published this day by C. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, 
New York, 


THIS REMARKABLE FRENCH BOOK, 


THE UPRISING OF A GREAT PEOPLE. 
THE UNITED STATES IN 18f1. 


By Count de Gasparin. Translated by Miss Booth. 
12mo, 75 cents. . 

The N. Y. Times saysofit: ‘The thorough intellectual mas- 
tery of the subject determines the quality of the book, the moral 
warmth which runs latent through it—(breaking at times into 
an eloquence which fairly burns)—takes its power from the 
weight of his facts and the force of hislogic. There is ia his treat- 
ment of the question, a wise moderation that carries with it con- 
vincing force.” 

The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘“‘It is the wisest book which 
has been written upon America since De Tocqueville. * * * 
Remarkable for its intelligence, its insight, its logic, and {ts no- 
bleness of purpose.” 

Frem The N. Y. Tribune: ‘‘The author thinks that we are 
rising, awakening, coming to ourselves, asserting our right in 
this time of trial, and BY VIRTUE OF THAT TRIAL—had this work 
been written but a few weeks ago, it could not be more apt to the 
time than it is.” 





1 vol. 


Also, just ready, 


Life of Gen. Wixfield Scott. 


By J.T. Headley. With a fine portraié on steel. 
76 cents. 

This Biography is full and authentic; the materials for it hav- 
ing been derived from public documents and from many officérs 
who have served under bim. In this work will be found a faith- 
ful and graphic description of the brilliant battles in which Gen. 
Scott has been engaged. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


A Grand Fourth of July Celebration ! 


G. Ae LILLIENDAHL’S 
Exce stor Firg-works. 
The Best, most Brilliant, and Safe. Public and Private Ex 
hibitions furnished. 
FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, General Agents. 
Depot, No. 62 John street, near William, N.Y. 


B* INS AT MACY’S. 
— CLOSING SALE FOR JUNE. 
BARGAINS AT MACY'S, 
CLOSING $10,000 WORTH SPRING RIBBONS. 

4/ RIBBONS all marked down to 3/. 

3/ RIBBONS all marked down to 2/. 

2/ RIBBONS all marked down to 1/6. 

1/6 RIBBONS all marked d-wn tel/. 

1/ RIBBONS ali marked down to 6d. 

AUCTION LOTS EMBROIDERED COLLARS, at half cost. 

AUCTION LOTS EMBROIDERED SETS, at half cost. 

AUCTION LOTS LACE CULLARS and SETS, very cheap. 

COLLARS and SETS, French ard Swiss, at 8/ and 10/; cost 
to import, $2 50. All our Embroideries cl« sing at same rates. 

MANTILLA LACES, LACE MANTILLAS, LACE SHAWLS, 
LACE CENTERS, &c , all marked way down, to be closed out 
this month. 

HOSIERY and GLOVES closing at half the cost of importa- 
tion. 

Bargains in LACE MIT, from auction. 

PAFASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, cheaper than any other 
posplendid stock of FRENCH FLOWERS, very ches 

plen stock o' v S, ve eap. 

LACE CURTAINS, CURTAIN LACES, VESTIBU LE LACES, 
WHITE GOODS, LINEN GOODS, LINEN HDKFS., HOUSE- 
KEEPING GOODS cloring very low. 

LADIES’ BEST KID GLOVES, 63 cents @ pair. 


DIE ity AT ANY PRICE. 
NONE BETTER IN THE OTN ACY, 6th av. and 14th st, 


1 vol. 12mo, 








‘‘Gur Banner in the Sky.” 
BY F. E. CHURCH. 


rning clouds wherein the’ sun-lit vapors of tho dawn and 
the lingering Stars in the firmament wear the aspect of 


« QUR BANNER IN THE SKY.” 


Fac-simile in oil-colors, like the original. Price, $2 00. 
AT GOUPIL’S, 
No. 772 Broadway, corner of Ninth, New York. 


NIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 








FOR CIRCULARS, address 
AMOS DEAN, Albany, N. Ye 





















































































































































































































































































































































Kaxmily Beading. 


THEODORE. 


Iw the quaint, old house so brown, 
With the lilacs under the eaves, 

From the morning light till the sun goes down, 
A mother sits and grieves. 





And she moans thro’ the long, dark night, 
«“O murmuring heart, be still! 

Be had not died in a stranger’s home 
If it had net been God’s will.” 


“He is sick and near to death,” 
It flashed from the lightning’s scrol] ! 
And a shuddering terror wildly swept 
Ite darkness over her soul. 


To and fro through the little room, j 


Parting the curtains white, 
As waits the prisoner for his doom 
She waited for news that night. 


“ He is dead”—it was all they said— 
They dared not speak his name, 

But the burning words, she knew they would come, 
They scorched in her heart, like flame. 


Te and fro in the little room ;— 
Was it the school-girl’s song ? 
Bhe only heard the thunderous car 

Crashing and crushing along. 


Over the iron road, 
Hard and cold as her fate, 

Bearing with stern, remorseless speed 
Its pale and precious freight. 


“ He is come”—it was all they said : 
No need to tell her more, 

She knew the tread that brought her dead 
So close to his mother’s door. 


So near and yet so far, 
Can she look on his face and live? 

His face so strange, with the cold, mute lips 
Without one smile to give. 


@nce more, and nevermore, 
She parts the clustering hair ; 

She kisses his cheek, and the folded hands, 
And the forehead, white and fair. 


Gone—how dark and still 
Is the little curtained room ;— 

#t is years, they say, it seems not a day, 
Since it laughed in light and bloom. 


From the fields of living green 
The victor’s song sweeps down ; 
But an engel sometimes walks unseen 
In the dear old house so brown. 


Le Roy, N. Y., June, 1861. E. M. O. 





IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY JOHN G. FEE. 


1. Cc nyesszpiy the President, the Commander of 
the Army, and Congress have power to make peace 
by abolishing slavery—to treat all slaves as contra- 
band of war—not only take that which may be deemed 
profitable to the rebels, but all that might in any wise 
be dangerous to the peace of the Government. 

This position has been made clear to the people by 
the recently published speech of John Quincy Adams, 
delivered in 1842. 

2. Emancipation would be a great good to the 
slave. 

Freedom is the natural state of man. That which 
is natural must be safe. The native kindness and 
long-suffering patience of the outraged African is a 
sufficient guarantee for his peaceful and orderly 
cenduct. 

If reason needs confirmation, then we say the West 
India emancipation is a sufficient demonstration of the 
safety and expediency, of the righteous and sound 
policy, of immediate emancipation on this soil. 

Some say the slave would not know how to exer- 
cise aright the privileges of a freeman. If this were 
true, (as the West Indies show it is not,) then we would 
say, the best way to teach men how to swim is to put 
them into the water. So the best way to teach men 
how to exercise the privileges of freemen, is to place 
them in such privileges. 

3. Emancipation will be a great good to the master 
—will save him from the stil more dreadful horrors 
ef insurrection. 

The slave has already seen something of the fear 
ef the master, the alienation of the North and of the 
civilized world from that master. An increased 
thirst for liberty has been awakened. If now the 
master shall effect a compromise or reconstructiun, it 
will be only to exchange the we!l-regulated sword for 
the impassioned dagger and bludgeon. To the slave- 
helder it will be “as if a man did flee from a lion, and 
a bear met him.” 

Officials may agree to reconstruct; but thousands 
ef resolute men at home and abroad will never recon- 
struct. The master can no more have continued 
peace than Pharaoh when the judgments of the 
Almighty were brooding over Egypt. Emancipation 
would be a mercy to the master. 

4. Emancipation would be a mercy to the non- 
slaveholder. His lands would be increased in value 
—labor would at once be dignified ; the increase of 
capital and enterprise would not only demand his 
labor with that of every manumitted slave, but the 
labor of others also. Facilities for education, for 
secial and moral improvement, would be greatly in- 
creased. 

5. Emancipation would greatly benefit the free 
colored man—the man now nominally free. Those 
odious laws that now strip him of an oath and cir- 
cumecribe his liberties in other respects, would soon 
be repealed. 

That land now ruled by rebels would become the 
home of the colored man, where he would not feel 
the disparity of numbers; and assured that position 
and influence would be the reward of virtue and in- 
dustry, he would be stimulated to such. 

The same considerations would operate upon the 
mind of the manumitted slave. The climate is favor- 
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able to his health, the soil being fertile, and under 
the culture of free labor, would enable him soon to 
thru'w sround him the comforts of life and facilities 
of civilization. There, in the land for which he has 
so long toiled, will the colored man break down the 
barriers of caste and prejudice more effectually than 
in any other place or attitude. 

He will have at once the protection and shield of 
the Gevernment—a Gevernment enriched by experi- 
ence and liberalized by a growing element of Chris- 
tian benevolence. If driven off by the Government, 
he must hate it ; but redeemed and sheltered by the 
Government, he will love it with a zeal and affection 
surpassing all others. 

The malicious and reckless would be constrained 
to respect him, becaure he is the child and equal sub- 
ject of the Government. The master would be in- 
fluenced by like considerations, and afier a short 
experience, seeing the advantages of peace and in- 
creased security, would soon look upon the Govern- 
ment as his greatest benefactor. Partisan feelings 
would die away—all be united in the work, because 
it would be a governmental, a national matter. A 
community of interests would soon beget a community 
of feeling. 

Northern citizens would no longer be exposed to 
imsult and injury because of supposed devotion to 
liberty and righteousness—Northern capitalists no 
longer exposed to repuciation and bankruptcy as in 
a state of slavery. All classes would be benefited by 
Governmental emancipation. 

If one or two slave states shall continue loyal, slaves 
in such will diminish fast in number and value. Ifcom- 
pensation for those that remain shall be deemed wise, 
let it be given. 


No price in dollars is too great for the removal of 


that which fosters caste, corrupts public morals, en- 


ar national safety, and degrades the image of 


The cause being removed, the war will cease, 
and treasure be spared, and our young men, 
farmers and mechanics, remain no longer from their 
useful vocations than :’mply to enforce and regulate 

, the new relations of society. 
Our sons instead of being debauched by malice, 
revenge, and carnage, would return ennobled in prin- 
ciple because benevolent in action. 
Never had the American people so good an oppor- 


tunity for doin 
> sage flr g C — a deed for themselves and 


And 
we do not act, td part now being in our hands, if 


will cry at our door. Let u 
} woe write articles, cal) conventions, petition the 
overnme bt—use €very means within our power, and 
that immediately. ; 


OUR SIRES AND OUR STARS, 


I count the clustered stars by night, 
And think of sleepers in the dust 
Who walked and worshiped in their light, 
The fair, the wise, the brave, the just, 
What now if tempests vex the air, 
Or portents blaze athwart the sky: 
They rest apart from fear or care, 
Whose lot has been ere this to die. 


I count my country’s stars by day,— 

The old thirteen that in the dawn 
Together sung our freedom’s lay, 

And later orbs that crowned the morn ; 
And I bethink me of the dead 

Who reared, or loved, this spangled dome - 
The sires who thought and strove and bled, 

Their sons who here have found a home. 


They rest in peace! Not theirs the shame 
Or grief, to-day, to see one star 
In maddened flight, with lurid flame, 
Shoot from ite primal sphere afar ; 
And sister stars in league astray 
Bedimmed and stained, with flickering fire, 
Or reeling on their fitful way, 
With lowering clouds and tumult dire. 


O God of order, freedom, right ! 
Thy cause maintain, thy servants own : 
In darkness say, “ Let there be light ;” 
The ancient law and faith enthrone : 
Quench treason’s fire and faction’s rage, 
Our injured banner rear on high ; 
Redeem from shame eur heritage,— 
Be thou the Day-star in our sky ! 


BELOW COST. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 





Wuar was it to me, however? It was my business 
to sit at the desk, and interest myself in account 
beoks, upon whose latter pages I had entered some 
remarkable reports, that read like a tragedy to the 
proprietor of the “Emporium.’”’ He came into the 
counting-room just after the lady in blue had gone 
out, and asked for Jerryman. Jerryman was the 
packer-in-chief, and usually kept himself within call; 
but there had been so little doing in the past weeks, 
that we had all fallen into lounging ways, and he did 
not yet know of Mr. Bronson’s advertisement in the 
morning papers, which was destined to draw crowds 
of people to the great china warerooms. 

While Mr. Bronson stood by the desk, with that 
thoughtful, anxious look on his excellent face, which 
I shall never forget, I offered to go in search of Jerry- 
man, but he said, “Oh no, no,” in a way that kept 
me in my place, though his manner seemed to intimate 
how far his mind was wandering from me and from 
Jerryman, and the entire tribe that served him. 

But there I was mistaken, for he at last said some- 
thing that showed me how near home his thoughts 
were. 

“ When you go down to-night, Crosby, you must 
step in at Crockford’s, and tell him his great china 
service is sold at last—and below cost, as I told 
Madam. But she didn’t like me to see that she knew 
it as well asI. She would have liked me to believe 
that she thought I was imposing upon her; when, if 
I had chosen, I might have passed it off for real 
Sevres. I almost wish I had, months ago. I suppose 
she thinks this crisis a godsend, for she certainly has 
had her eyes fixed on that china three hundred and 
sixty-five of the days of the past year.” 

Mr. Bronson looked at me with a serious inquiry 
in his eyes, whereto I answered, entering wholly into 
his man’s pride in woman, and the hatred with which 
he hated to have her beat down dignity and decency, 
crowning all by walking off with the air of an honora- 
ble trader, 

‘Tt would have been dealing out poetical justice, 
if you could, sir, the least bit, have imposed upon her. 
But you couldn’t, because—you wouldn’t.”’ 
“There’s some of the finest painting on that china 
I’ve ever seen,”’ said he, ‘‘ and I’ve seen a deal of it. 
Crockford’s work is always better than I or any other 
dealer can afford to pay for. But he has such high 
notions of what he owes to himself and his trade, you 
couldn’t pay him. Tell him, poor f:llow, there’s no 
hurry now about filling out my orders. There’ll be 
nothing doing for six months, at the shortest. In the 
fall we'll talk. Just now we might as well cast pearls 
before swing, as put anything new into the market.” 
This was 4] the complaint /e had to make, while 
I knew that the fortune he had been twenty years 
accumulating by the sweat of his brow, was melting 
away like murning mist, for the panic was upon us, 
and war already in the ficld. 

As he finished speaking. Mr. Bronson turned away, 
and I went on with my work, as I knew he would 
have me at least seem to do. 

I was kept in the counting-house till dark, fer to- 
ward noon, and fiom that time on til night, the 
throng in the warerooms exceeded all description. 
The china mania seemed to have infected the whole 
town. In half a dozen hours the shelves of the show- 
rooms were bare. Work enough for Jerryman, and 
for a)l of us, and Mr. Bronson’s stock could stand a 
fortnight’s drain of that kind. 

Determined that my visit at Crockford’s should not 
be that of a mere errand-bearer, [ went home to din- 
ner before Isought out No. 60 South street, fourth 
story, f.ont. 

I found him alone, and, for it was a sultry evening, 
he was sitting with the door open, without his coat, 
and Jeaning out of hiswindow. Tiere was a pleasant 
prospect overhead in the peaceful starry sky, and a 
man of thoughtful mind, like himself, must have found 
food for meditation there between the serene heaven 
and the troubled earth. 

A company of recruits was marching by the house 
with drum and fife when I knocked at the door; a 
second knock succeeded in obtaining a lazy perm's- 
sion to enter, which I had already done. His eyes 
then struck through the shadows with an energy, of 
which his voice was void, seeking to make me out. 

“ Never mind,’’ I said, ‘‘ you won’t guess it by this 
light. I'm Crosby, though, and Mr. Bronson sent me 
here on an errand I wouldn’t have brought to any 
other man. I dare say when you hearit you'll goand 
enlist!” 

“I’ve done that duty already,’’ answered he. 
“Yes, sir, ’min the ranks! I am a defender,’’ he 
added gravely, with inexpressible pride, ‘of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.”’ 

You may infer that this intelligence made it easy 
for me to deliver my message. No tidings I could 
carry would cast down that lordly soul. 

“ Well,’ said he, when I had done, in a voice that 
struck through me, sickened and disgusted as I had 
been by the day’s doings, as a fresh wind strikes 
across a country the sun has scorched all day, * it 
might have been worse. But that was a ridiculous 
price! I think I should have laughed, if I had been 
there ; for there is no one now who will lay my losses 
to heart. Bronson will see why I refused his price. 
I knew he’d never get his money back. And it’s ail 
one tome. Whatever the service brought, it would 
still have been below cost. You don’t understand, 
though.”’ 

No, I said, I didn’t. 

“Ofcourse. How could you? But I'll teil you. 
Maybe my days are about over. If they are, you 
ought to know that whatever my paintings went at, I 
never sold myself yet, and I’ve had good opportuni- 
ties; I might have done it once or twice. Do you 
care if I don’t strike a light? It hurts my eyes.” 

I assured him that I, for one, had seen all the ligut 
desirable during the last twelve hours. He then be- 
gan his story. Why I had longed to hear it I won- 
dered now uo longer. 

“ My father was an engraver,” saidhe. “One day 
he and I were at work together‘in our cellar, when my 
uncle Rebert came in. He was a giant of a man, my 
uncle was, and as different from my father, every 
way, as could be. They had a talk that day unlike 
any they ever had before, to the best of my be- 
lief. Uncle had come to advise my father about his 

eyesight, which was then in a condition that made 
the doctor forbid his using the graver any more. But 
all that counsel could accomplish was to make him 
work the harder, for he seemed to think when 
his eyes went he should go altogether. He hated 
idleness with a hatred his son could never under- 
stand.” 

For his son has worked at his trade in the love of 
it, I silently commented. Hasn’t thought enough 
about idleness to hate it ; don’t, in short, know what 
it is. 

“Uncle was out on one of those errands that make 
the men who undertake them seem harder than the 
stones under their feet. His chief care was to con- 
vince my father that he was responsible for his own 
affairs, and must rely on himself to get out of his dif- 
ficulties, and not depend on other people, who had 
worked as hard, if more successful. He didn’t say 
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all this, but he might as well have said it. I hate 
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Judas for his kiss, more than for taking the silver. 
Suddenly he seemed to see me, and turned on me, for 
all his bland ways, much as though he scented some- 
thing that had got to be run down and destroyed as 
soon as possible. What was brother William going to 
do with me? 

“« My father’s chief perplexity was brought into the 
account after all, without having himself alluded to 
it. For though he and I understood each other per- 
fectly, he feared that Robert and Robert’s namesake 
never would. And he longed for a better state of 
things between us than I am sure could ever have ex- 
isted between him and his brother. 

“His face looked brighter—not half so miserable, 
when Uncle Robest spoke of me. I ought to have 
felt at that moment that_I could stand up for myself, 
and for him too, and felt it in such a way that I could 
never feel any other way about it. But there was 
something in my prosperous uncle’s face that fright- 
ened me. He seemed to be one of the judges of the 
world, and I hadn’t any but a cruel sentence to ex- 
pect of him. My poor half-blind father and I seemed 
to be no match for him. 

“ «TT can’t expect Robert to follow my trade,’ said 
my father, ‘not but that it’s a good one. But his 
eyes might serve him worse than mine have served me. 
Though I think he would manage the business better 
than I have. Somehow it has gone different from 
what I expected,’ he said. ‘He’d do better at it. 
Make more money, I mean, of course, Robert. For 
it’s a good trade, after all.’ 

“T can tell you, Crosby, it required no little courage 
to stand up for his trade, as my father was doing, 
with such a pair of cold eyes looking down upon him. 

“My uncle kept to the point. He wasn’t to be 
driven from it, or drawn from it, by anything so foolish 
as pity ; don’t think ef sympathy, or tenderne 

“« What is it you mean, William?’ said he. ‘What's 
Bob going to do?’ 

“ * He’s going to be a painter, Robert is,’ answered 
my father, with such a smile as it makes me wicked 
to think of. Just the smile good people will give to 
tyrants sometimes, when they’re trying to love them 
for the sake of old times and those who’re dead. He 
might as well have smiled at a stone in the desert. 

“«A sign-painter?’ asked my uncle. He knew 
better. ‘No,’ said my father. ‘What, then? An 
angry frown went with this question. . . . I am only 
telling you how much the china service cost. I never 
told the story before. . . . Robert Crockford wasn’t 
to be trifled with. What did his foolish brother mean? 
I knew he was thinking of the baskets of green stuff 
he had sent us from the market now and then. He 
really believed he supported us. 

‘“‘« Bring your book and show your uncle, my son,’ 
said my father. I knew how proud he was when he 
said this. But I was in a tremble when I obeyed 
him. I hadn’t much faith in my uncle’s desire to be 
pleased just then with any plans we had made with- 
out his knowledge. I knew how angry he was with 
my father for having allowed himself to grow blind. 
You see, I judge him. I wouldn’t dare if I had never 
had an opportunity to hate myself. People used to 
say to me that I was like my uncle. I knew I was 
in some things. This book my father told ine 
to bring was full of designs. I've got it somewhere 
yet. Those designs of mine have served me many a 
gocd turn. Like as not my uncle has them on his 
chira without knowirg it! But he chose to be 
blinder than a bat that day. When he had looked 
the book over he threw it down. ‘ None of you ever 
take my advice,’ said he; ‘if you did, or would, or 
could, I’d tell you to burn up this book, and the paints 
and brushes, Master Bob, and go to work at sign- 
boarcs. That kind of ornamental painting won’t put 
your eyes out, and you could earn at least whatever 
it costs to keep you.’ 

“T looked at my father and saw, or thought I saw, 
his fear lest I would say something that would en- 
rage Robert. That made me shut the book and go 
back to my table. 

‘But my silence it seemed was as offensive as 
my speech would have been. I was obliged, how- 
ever, to keep it. I couldn’t have said the right thing. 
No use to say the wrong. Matters were bad enough. 

“ After a while my uncle came and looked at my 
work. I was touching up an engraving for a vignette. 
A bundle of proof impressions was lying on the table. 
They had been brought in that morning. He took 
them up, and turned them over, and I knew that he 
must admire them. And he did—fur a minute. I 
ccn’t suppose the sunset to-night got much more a3- 
preciation from some of those ‘ outside barbarians’ 
down there. ‘Where’s the good?’ he broke out. 
‘They cost as fine a pair of brown eyes as was ever 
set in man’s head! Bob, put down those tools. 
Don’t make of yourself the fool your father has. Out 
of this hcle, and this child’s play, that costs so devil- 
ish cear! You'll growin the sun. Come, and I'll 
make a man of you.’ He spoke more kindly than I 
had ever heard him speak before. But it was kind- 
Bess that galled like an insult. So I sat still and 
said, ‘I’ve chosen my trade, Uncle Robert. I am 
going to be a painter. I can’t affurd to sell myself 
below cost.’ ”’ 

Good! I exclaimed. If not at the top of my lungs, 
with all my heart. Good for you, Creckfoid! Madan 
ought to kkow how much her china cost. Tl hunt 
her up and tell her. (That's what I'm now endeav- 
oring to do.) 

Crockford went on a little sadly in spite of his clear 
conviction. ‘ Of course there were a dozen reasons 
why I couldn’t go with him. There was full six 
mouths’ work on hand, for one thing, aud [ had pledged 
myself to complete it; besides, the idea of seriously 
attempting to live under such a man, for nobody ever 
lived with him! 

“My uncle didn’t answer me right away—nor 
angrily when he did speak. ‘You seem to have 
setiled that point,’ said he at Jast. ‘Yes, it’s sot- 
tled.’ Then he walked away. He had done wita me. 
Nothing could be clearer. He had only to finish with 
my father now. ‘ William,’ he sa‘d, ‘ you won’t be 
so fcotish as to try to keep on with this business! I 
tell you it'll put your eyes out. Everybody says so. 
And you needn’t expect to live on that scamp of yours, 
when he throws his bread away after such a reckless 
fashion.’ Then he passed to another point ; it always 
makes me thirk of an explosion in a mine, what ful- 
lowed, though our neighbors in the next room heard 
nothing and saw nothing, we were so quiet and well- 
behaved, making our arrangements. ‘I’m going to 
serd Hannah to the asylum,’ said he, quite resolved, 
‘and you, William, had better go the hospital and 
have your eyes looked after by the proper persoa, 
before it’s too late.’ 

* That enraged me beyond anything. ‘ You,’ I said, 
‘ tad better go back to the market, and sun yourself 
amopg your cabbages. It’s too dark for you to see 
thirgs in this cellar, that’s plain.’ 

“He was wise enough not to notice my recom- 
mendation ; and my father was so astonished by these 
propesitions that he did not hear my speech, which, I 
assure you, Icfi me shaking as if I had the palsy, but 
not from fear. 

“*Send Hannah to the asylum!’ he cried ; ‘ why, 
Robert, it would kiil her. Andif she lived she wouldn’t 
stay there!’ 

“*Tt wouldn't kill her,’ returned my uncle. ‘ We're 
a lorg lived family, and she must stay there if youand 
I say the word. I know what the care of the poor 
girlis. Didn't we try itin my house? As for you, 
you've carried the load long enough. It isn’t a duty, 
it isnt right to stumble along under it another day. 
You may decl ne the rest of my advice, but Hannah 
shall go to the asylum. It isn’t decent that you, in 
your circumstances, should have the care of a foolish 
and crazy old wowan any longer.’ 

“My father’s will was like a child’s in resisting his 
brether. He could only say, ‘It will kill her, Robert, 
it will kiflher.” Whatifit did? My uncle had made 
up his mind. Hannah should go the asylum. He 
cidu’t mean to have this thing to think of any longer, 
that the poor sister whom he had oast off oa to his 
jounger brother for protection, was receiving daily 
from that half-bliud man such loving service as a 
Woman might render to a feeble child. 

* Well, no matter how he did it, he carried that 
pcint. Aunt Hannezh did go to the asylum—but she was 
beck again before the week's end, living with us as 
hefere. Those two or three days had taught me my 
duty. When I saw her bursting into the room like a 
frightened child, her gray hair flying loose, and her 
face looking like 2 scared child's, running into my 
father’s ayms, and crying on his breast, I vowed 
that sbe shouldn't be carried off again, except over 
my dead body, And they both heard me. I was the 
father of a family from that minute, Crosby. I said 
the same thing to the attendant and the doctor when 
they came in search of her, and to Uncle Robert, when 
he came ; over my dead body they might take her, but 
not as leng as I lived should Hannah and William be 
separated. He should have the care he had missed 
so much, and she shculd sit in the old place, and walk 
in the old round, and amuse herself ia her harmless 
way. God alone should remove her. . . They let me 


keep that vow. I kept it through fire, and flood, and | 


fever, and famine. When I broke it—some people 
don’t believe in hell-fire. . . . The lady would have 
got her china below cost, if she had paid a million for 
it. 

“Tt was not a great while before my father became 
quite blind, and Hannah became worse and worse. 
But, my goodness ! how they loved each other! Even 
when ke lost his sight entirely, he still fancied tha‘ 











she always had done, only now and then she would 
wait on him in ways that showed she must have un- 
deretood better than she seemed to, that he had lost 
his sight. 

“ He had kept on working as long as he could trace 
a line, and the doctor bore him out in what he said, 
that if he had stopped engraving when the pain first 
troubled his eyes, he would have been blind all the 
same. It was a fever that finally took him out of 
the cellar, and he never went back there to work 

ain. 
art Then we gave up the house where we had lived 
so long. It was necessary that I should be nearer 
the men I served. Besides, we couldn’t afford to 
keep the place. A gardener lives there now; the 
walls are all covered with vines, and the yard is full 
of flowers. I kept on with the engraving a long 
time—that was what we lived on. I was afraid of 
the business though. I should have been blind by 
this time if I had kepton. After a while I thought I 
had got far enough ahead to warrant my beginning at 
the china painting. So I began. Every calamity 
under heaven seemed to fall on me from that moment. 
I didn’t take my disappointments humbly, and make 
the best of them. I thought I had earned a free pas- 
sage, and expected to be paid for having done my 
duty! I hope you don’t understand me. My uncle 
was alive, and though he kept his distance, he saw 
how things went with us. And I wanted to show 
him—worth while, wasn’t it?—that he had made a 
fool and tyrant of himself, and let him see that 
whatever the devil had paid for him, he gave too high 
a price. I hadn’t touched bottom yet. 

“ At last I finished the service, the epergne and all. 
I was going to deliver it to Smith the next day; he 
was the man who ordered it; but by that time the 
epergne was broken—the contract, too.” 

I couldn’t control an exclamation here that had 
better not be written down. 

Crockford answered, as if a man’s sympathy were 
not to be despised, ‘“‘ Well, well, I tell you, Crosby, I 
was getting into a wicked kind of way of all my 
troubles. IfI’d kept on as I began, there’d been an- 
other man on hand like Uncle Robert, I was going to 
say. To be sure,I could deceive myself by claiming 
that I was saving, and scrimping, and pinching six- 
pences for their sake, and burning tears into my 
china as well as colors, in ceaseless lamentation for 
the calamities that had overtaken those poor old 
souls. But they were patient! They had faith and 
love—they waited with cheerful confidence for the 
day of their redemption ; while I! I grew more impa- 
tient and faithless and bitter and selfish every day. 
If she knew what that china cost, she’d choose to be 
rid of it. . . . WhenI had finished the epergne I took it 
to my room—I couldn’t trust it anywhere else over 
night. The next day Smith had promised it. He 
hed hurried me very much, and I had promised—and 
at Jast it was dore. I had worked day and night. I 
didn't expect to sleep though I went to bed. I was 
teo much excited. I had got that order, and had done 
the work, in spite of heaven and earth, it seemed to 
me; and now it was finished, a horrible loneliness 
fellover me. ButI did sleep. It couldn’t have been 
a moment, however, when I was roused by a crash in 
myroom. I seemed to know what it all meant before 
I could possibly have begun to comprehend it. Taere 
sat pocr Hannah on the floor, picking up the frag- 
ments, so white and beautiful in the moonlight. I 
dicn’t want an explanation. I was furious. I forgot 
she was a woman, and insane. I dared attack that 
pecr creature. Yes, we actually fought there like 
two devils, till I heard my father’s voice as he groped 
his way in his blindness, for he had heard his darling 
cry. 
“I was too late for Smith. So he pretended. At 
all events the epergne was ruined. I was not too 
late for myself though. The bargain seemed really 
to have been made and signed with the evil one. 
But I couldn’t sell myself so cheap; below cost; 
afier all. 

“T tell you what, Crosby, Hannah couldn’t live too 
leng after that. I couldn’t serve her too humbly. 
Thank God! she trusted me again. To see her con- 
fidence coming back was as hard a thing as I ever 
had to bear. When my father died, he left her to me. 
He knew he might. Six months ago I carried her to 
the place where he is buried, and left her there. . . 
When I heard that this Union was in danger, I asked 
myself, ‘Am I fit to stand up for her on God's earth, 
and fight for her while there’s a breath of life left in 
me?’ I have fought some hard battles. I'm glad I 
got my answer before I knew of Brotson’s advertise- 
inent.”’ 

I was still thinking of the lady in blue rather than 
of the goddess we love; the liberty cap was over- 
looked as I gazed after that handsome morning cos- 
tume. ‘Oh Madam,” I said, “if you could hear this 
story, you would feast humbly from your china, while 
this soldier fights his battles—more humbiy, may be, 
than democrats are wont to drink from the Citiz2n 
King’s glasses. Could you but feel one of the thorns 
of those painted roses, or guess what the dew on the 
petals siguifies, or dream through what a fiery furnace 
every bit of porcelain passed, or imagine the tragedy 
and triumph represented by the service that went so 
cheap without the epergne, how much pride would 
you take in your rare purchase? Would Tom Fool 
figure at the party—feasting from your china? Nay 
rather, for you are a woman, you would henceforth 
fear bargains, and eschew them; and, though never 
praying for yourself, would cease not day or night 
from suppLcations that would shield this soldier in all 
battles, as chain armor never could.”’ 


COTTON IS KING. 


Cotton is King. 
Tired of her Queen, 
Britain is seen 
Gazing fer o’er 

To Co.umbia’s shore ; 
Where, lying prone, 
Hurled from his throne, 
Robbed of his power, 
Brought to his hour, 
Changed to a thing, 
Lies the old King. 





Cotton is King ; 

And Albion’s throne, 
Now scarce her own, 
Rocks in a swing 
Spun by the King 
She in her pride 

Was wont to deride ; 
Crying with scorn, 
“Lo! the base-born 
Have chosen the thing 
Cotton for King!” 


Cotton is King. 

Let her beware 

Lest, caught in a snare 
While she bends low 
Homage to show, 

Far o’er tke main 

Should sweep the refrain, 
‘Britain is down, 

Robbed of her crown, 
And the base thing 
Cotton is King !” 

New York, June 17, 1861. M. A. 





“MY WIFE MADE IT.” 
WE were riding, the other day, threugh a quiet val- 
ley in Connecticut. We were fresh from the city, but 
two days’ sojourn among hills and mountains had al- 
reacy made drum-beating and flag-waving seem like 
a dream, forgotten, almost, amid the serene and 
healihful influences of the country. It was a low- 
lying valley, almost like a gorge between the hills 
upon each side, but it was dotted with neat dwellings 
that looked the pictures of peace, with their grassy 
yarcs and gardens just being contentedly plowed and 
planted, while close by ran a river so bright that every 
bit of this charming valley nook seemed baptized with 
its sparkling beauty. We rede leisurely along its 
banks, lulled by its dreamy music into still deeper 
forgetfulness of secession and morning papers, when, 
suddenly turning a corner, we came upon a tiny, 
white cottage, and from the large, old trees in front 
was suspended the American flag, six feet by four. 
Off went gentlemen’s hats, forth came ladies’ hand- 
kerchiefs, and, for a moment, the river’s song was 
drowned in cheers for the Stars and Stripes. A young 
man, hoeing in the garden, whose pleased face showed 
bim to be the owner of the flag, bowed respectfully, 
and pointing upwards te the banner, said, “My wife 
made it.” H. G. H. 





An Ohio Hospital—One of our clergymen, writin 
from Marietta, in that state, says : = . 


“This morning I visited our soldiers’ hospital at Camp Put- 
pam. On)y from thirty to forty men are there, and the most of 
them are down with the measles. ‘he first women of the town 
are there nur them, and count it a privilege to supply their 
wants. Many of the poor fellows never softer pillows or 
gentler bands in all theirlives. The kindaess moves the roughest 
of them te tears. They may swear and drink when they get 
streng again. but. after all, they must be the better for the sacred 
thov ghts of the time of weakness.””—Jnquirer. 


" was never seen or heard of more. 





A SONNET. 


Gop is God—nor further can we know, 
Man was, and is not, but the direful blow 
Which drove from Eden, though it crushed the soul, 
Left noble fragments of that perfect whole. 
No single sunbeam lights the rising day, 
One thread of silver forms no milky way, 
But mingled millions melting into one 
Pour forth the galaxy, and gild the sun. 
So would we gather from the path of life 
No thorns and thistles of i:s cursed strife, 
But here a gem, and there a blooming flower— 
Here, grains of wisdom, there, of truest power : 
Yes, gather alway, where we may or can, 
Theee broken fragments in one perfect man. 
G. Fistp HunTInNe. 





“OUR CAT.” 


To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

In your late issue, ‘ Rodense” inquires “ How to 
reform our cat ?’’ which was too useful to spare, yet 
destructive to birds. We Yankees suspend a small, 
clear-sounding bell by a ribbon to the cat’s neck. 
The slightest motion of the cat tinkles the bell and 
frays the bird. Do thus, and save cat and birds. 

ConneECTICUT. 


Selections. 


NEW VERSION OF AWN OLD 
DEDICATED TO THE LONDON TIMES, 











SONG. 





Gop save Cotton, our King! 
God save our noble King! 
God save the King ! 
Send him the sway he craves, 
Britons his willing slaves. 
“Rule,” Cotton! “Rule the waves !” 
God save the King! 


Outweighing truth and fame, 

Cotton shall cloak our shame, 

Freedom an empty name. 
God save the King! 


Carelees of our good or il!, 

Cotton is sovereign still, 

While we our pockets fill. 
God save the King! 


Lowly we bend the Enee 

To bis autocracy ; 

Cetton shall rule the free! 
God save the King! 


SOUTHERN BARBARISM. 


OmsTEAP, in his last book of Southern travel, 
makes the remark that the South has always prided 
herself upon her chivalry, and at an early period of 
our history, there may have been some justice in-her 
claim, but that now probably we could not find any- 
where in the civilized world a community so abso- 
lutely destitute of the qualities, or character, which 
we associate with that word, as the Southern states. 
As a proof of what he says, he gives the following 
incident (we have not the book before us, and we 
state the case in our own language, from memory) : 

In a certain place at the South, several years ago, 
there were two young men, belonging to high fami- 
lies, and who had grown up in intimacy and friend- 
ship. At length they had a quarrel about some tri- 
fling matter, and in their hot blood one challenged the 
other to fight a duel. 

They met and fought, and soon one of them fell 
mortally wounded. In any heart, except that of a 
beast, a sight like this would be enough to stop the 
tide of hate, and awaken in the breast a sentiment 
of pity and sorrow. But instead of this, the young 
man who had sent the fatal bullet, when he saw his 
antagonist fall, drew his bowie-knife, rushed upon 
him, and stabbed him again and again. Mr. Olm- 
stead remarks, that such a brutal and fiendish act, in 
any other civilized community upon the face of the 
eaith, would have consigned the man to everlasting 
infamy. But in that community the young man never 
suffered even any socia] disadvantage from it. He 
soon afier married into one of the first families of the 
place, and it was rather a feather in his cap that he 
had done this heroic deed. 

Events are now transpiring very rapidly which 
seive to reveal the perfectly hideous character of our 
Southern eivilization, and to justify and more than 
justify all that Mr. Sumner said on the inherent bar- 
barism of slavery. One of the most stinging and un- 
answerable points in Mr. Sumner’s speech was that 
slavery rendered the slaveholders themselves utterly 
unconscious of their barbaric, character—so that 
while all the rest of the world W®re talking of their 
savage traits, they themselves, puffed up with pride 
and self-conceit, were glorying in themselves as the 
most intelligent, the most refined and cultivated of 
men. This feature of their character now comes out 
in fullrelief. The conceptions which they have formed 
of themselves, their power, their skill, their courage, 
their invincible powers, are so ridiculous, that we 
have come to regard them as of no more account, in 
the eye of sober reason, than the mutterings of a mad- 
man. So important are they in their own estimation, 
that everything takes its moral character from the 
consideration whether it will favor them or not. If 
stealing, on the most stupendous scale, will aid their 
cause, then stealing is right, and they walk abroad, 
after the act, with the most august airs. If lying 
seems to subseive their purpose, they would call the 
very father ef lies into their service, and canonize him 
as chief among the saints. Ifassassination serves the 
purpose, and is the means of putting out of the way 
a carirg and high-minded foe, as in the case of Ells- 
worth, the cowardiy perpetrator of such a deed be- 
comes a hero, whose praise is on every lip. They 
can keep their oath of allegiance, in outward form, to 
the Government for months, holding all the while a 
purpose to break it eventually. because they can thus 
work better for their cause, and more for the damage 
of the opposing cause. All this is honor. This is 
truth. This is chivalry, because they do it!—Con- 
gregationalist. 





TRE PORTUGUESE SAILOR. 


Ir has been our privilege to have much pleasant 
intercouise with Portuguese seamen. By the last 
mail we sent money for one of these men to his father 
in Fayal. Some scores have left the sea, and become 
located on the Sandwich Islands, and are quiet, 
orderly, and laborious subjects of the King—none 
more so. One of these men, rather more prosperous 
than his countrymen, is the proprietor of a large ranch 
in the vicinity of Honolulu, and supplies milk and 
butter for our market. He has recently been engaged 
in erecting a Catholic church on his estate; it is a 
neat woeden and commodious edifice. Aside from 
the manual labor and use of his teams employed ia 
erecting this edifice, he has expended over $1,200 in 
taoney, and the priest doubtless receives no smail 
portion of his support from his liberal contributions. 
Such liberality and consistency in a Catholic pro- 
fessor put to the blush the heathenish and godless 
conduct of not a few professed Protestants, who boast 
that they come from Christian and enlightened Old 
or New England.—Honolulu Friend. 








A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 


Near the village of Sand, in Norway, lived an old 
woman who was constantly rowing about in the 
Fiord in search of her husband, who had been 
drowned. She rowed her boat around the same 
circle, never deserting the spot, but whistling and 
chanting by turns; her face turned in one direction 
that she might watch the surface of the water. One 
morping the poor fisherman plunged into the element 
that had been his sole sustaining friend from youth 
to bathe, and before scarce fifteen minutes had 
elapsed, surrounded by a shoal of mackerel, and in 
sight of her who had made home pleasant, was de- 
voured by these ravenous fish. When he raised his 
arm out of the water to show the dreadful fate that 
threatened him, and to arouse the alarm of his ua- 
Conscious wife, a hundred mackerel hung like 
plummets from the flesh. The fisherman sank, and 
From that morn- 
ing until to-day, his widow, having lost her reason, 
ever rows her husband's boat about the spot where 
he perished, in full persuasion that he has gone to 
seek a sunken net, and in a little while will emerge 
again; and so she prays the crew of every vessel 
sailing by to stay and see the truth of what she 
relates.— W. A. Ross. 


GREAT INFLUENCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


TsE man who wrote the four simple lines begin- 
ning with “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” seemed 
to do a very small thing. He wrote four lines for 
his little child. His name has not come down to us, 
but he has done more for the good of his race than if 
he bad commanded the victorious army at Waterloo. 
The little fires which the good man kindles here and 
there, on the shores of time, never go out; but ever 
and anon they flame up and throw a light upon the 
pilgrim’s path. There is hardly anything so fearful, 
to my mind, as the mind reaching down into the com- 
ing ages, and writing itself upon the minds of unborn 
generations. We know not whose hand held the pen 
that wrote the Arabian Nights; but what a book! 
How few are the children who have not sat spell- 
bound at the feet of that enchanter!—Dr. Todd. 
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ESS a ________________—_____ > 
he was her protector, and she depended on him, as 


HOW THE INDIANS MADE STONE 
ARROW-HEADS. 


Tue heads of the Indian arrows, spears, javelins, 
etc., often found in many parts of our continent, have 
been admired, but the process of forming them con. 
jectured. Hon. Caleb Lyon, on a recent visit to 
California, met with a party of Shasta Indians, ang 
ascertained that they still used those weapons which 
in most tribes have been superseded by rifles, ar at 
least by iron-pointed arrows and spears. He found 
a man who could manufacture them, and saw him af 
work at all parts of the process, of which he wrote 
and communicated to the American Ethnologica} 
Society the following description: “The Shastg 
Indian seated himself upon the floor, and laying the 
stone anvil upon his knee, which was of compact 
talcose slate, with one blow of his agate chisel he 
separated the obsidian pebble into two parts, then 
giving another blow to the fractured side, he split off 
a slab some fourth of an inch in thickness. Ho 
the piece against the anvilwith the thumb and finger 
of his left hand, he commenced a series of continuous 
blows, every one of which chipped off fragments of 
the britile substance. It gradually seemed to acquire 
shape. After finishing the base of the arrow-head 
(the whole being only little over an inch in length) 
he began striking gentler blows, every one of which E 
expected would break it into pieces. Yet such was 
his adroit application, his skill and dexterity, thag in 
little over an hour be produced a perfect obsidian 
arrow-head. I then requested him to carve me one 
from the remains of a broken bottle, which (after two 
failures) he succeeded in doing. He gave as a reason 
for his ill success, he did not understand the grain of 
the glass. No sculptor ever handled a chisel with 
greater precision, or more carefully measured the 
weight and effect of every blow, than this ingenious 
Indian, for even among them arrow-making is a dis- 
tinct trade or profession, which many attempt, but in 
which few attain excellence. He understood the 
capacity of the material he wrought, and before 
striking the first blow, by surveying the pebble, he 
could judge of its availability as well as the sculptor 
judges of the perfeetness of a block of Parian marble. 
In a moment all that I had read upon the subject 
written by learned and speculative antiquarians of 
the hardening of copper for the working of flint axes, 
spears, chisels, and arrow-heads, vanished befere the 
simplest mechanical process. I felt that the world 
had been better served had they driven the pen lesg 
and the plow more!” 


A WIFE IN TROUBLE. 


“ Pray tell me, my dear, what is the cause of those 
tears ?” 

“Oh, such a disgrace !”” 

‘““ What is it, my dear? don’t keep me in suspense !’? 

“Oh, I have opened one of your letters, supposing 
it to be addressed to myself. Certainly it looks more 
like Mrs. than Mr.” 

“Ts thatall? What harm can there be in a wife’s 
opening her husband's letters?” 

“No harm in the thing itself, but the contents 
Such a disgrace !” 

“Who has dared to write me a letter unfit to be 
read by my wife ?” 

“Oh no, it is couched in the most chaste and beau- 
tiful language. Butthe contents! the contents!” 

Here the wife bur‘ed her face in her handkerchief 
and commenced sobbing aloud, while her husband 
eagerly caught up the letter and commenced reading 
the epistle that had nearly broken his wife’s heart. 
It was a bill from the jrinter for three years’ sub= 
scription for the newspaper ! 


THE PATRIOT’3 HYMN. | 


Tune—‘‘ America.” 








WHui_e the loud drum and fife 
“——" call to sirife, 
till let us pray, 
Pray God that wars may cease, 
Pray God to give us peace, 
Pray God our heart’s release 
From discord’s sway. 


Yet if the sword must be 
Guardian of Liberty, 

Uncheath its blade ! 
Grasping the trusty brand, 
Heart joined to heart we’!l stand, 
One firm united band, 

God giving aid. 


Shame to the coward come, 

Death be the traitor’s doom, 
Perish his name! 

True be their hearts who rear 

Onr starry flag in air— 

Ever their praise we’l! bear, 
Deathless their fame ! 


Run up the Stripes and Stars 
Borne in our fatbers’ wars, 
Victor through all ; 
For it, on battle-field, 
Their sons the sword will wield! 
Never that flag will yield, 
Though we may fall! 
—Rev. J. F. Mines of Bath, Me, Chaplain of the Second 
Maine Regiment. 





THE CONTEMPTIBLE YANKEES. 


* * Wnhen the Yankees go to Lord John Rus- 
sell and tell him that Virginia, which inaugurated 
civilization and freedom on this continent, is one of 
their rebel provinces—why, his lordship, who is as 
thin-visaged as a razor and as scant of flesh as an 
Egyptian mummy, will give them a grin which will last 
them a lifetime. They, the makers and venders of 
tin cups and wooden clocks, the liege lords of the Old 
Dominion—the sovereign and independent state of 
Virginia! If anything could inflame the indignation 
and scorn which this atrocious war excites, it would 
be this Yankee pretension to superiority and su- 
premacy. To be under the dominion of a lady like 
Queen Victoria, distinguished by every virtue, would 
constitute a favorable exchange for the vulgar rule of 
a brutish blackguard like Lincoln. To be conquered 
in open and manly fight by a nation of gentlemen, 
and subjected to their sway, might not drive us 
raving distracted with rage and shame; but for 
Yankees—the most contemptible and detestable of 
God’s creation—the vile wretches whose daily sus~ 
tenance consists in the refuse of all other people—for 
they eat nothing that anybody else will buy—for them 
to lord it over us—the English language must be 
enlarged— new words must be invented, to express 
the extent and depth of our feelings of mortification 
and shame. No, it is no: possible that we can be 
reduced to a state which there are no words to 
describe. 

Instead of this, we must biing these enfranchised 
slaves back te their true condition. They have long 
very properly looked upon themselves as our social 
inferiors—as our serfs ; their mean, niggardly lives— 
their low, vulgar, and sordid vccupations—have 
ground this conviction into them. But of a sudden 
they have come to imagine that their numerical 
strength gives them power—an@they have burst the 
bonds of servitude, and are running riot with more 
than the brutal passions of a liberated wild beast. 
Their uprising has all the characteristics of a fero- 
cious servile insurrection. Their first aim is demoli- 
tion—the destruction of everything which has the 
appearance of superior virtue, which excites their 
envy and hate, and which, by contrast, exposes the 
shameful deformity of their own lives. 

We of the South sought only to separate our des- 
tinies from theirs—content to leave them to pursue 
their own degraded tastes and vicious appetites as 
they might choose. But they will not leave us this 
privilege. They force us to subdue them or be 
subdued. They give us no alternative. They have 
suggested to us the invasion of their territory and 
the robbery of their banks and jewelry stores. We 
may profit by the suggestion so far as the invasion 
goes—for that will enable us to restore them to their 
normal condition of vassalage, and teach them tha€ 
cap in hand is the preper attitude of the servant 
before his master. As to the robbery of the banks 
and jewelry stores—which the gallant Col. Webb so 
much insists on—that we shall leave to their suffering 
poor.—Richmond Whig. 





A Model Colonel and Model Regiment,—A eorre« 
spondert of The Chambersburg Repository describes a 
visit he made to the Rhede [sland regiment, encamped 
near that city : 

“We had some difficulty in recognizing the Governor froma 
any of the common soldiers; he being dressed in an ordinary 
blouse and mingling freely with them. A more perfect system: 
of discipline than prevails in this regiment, under the gallan 
Col. Burnside, never was seen. We never saw anything to equa 
the affection of the Rhode Island regiment for their Colonels 
The men say of him: ‘ We never miss him out of the camp. W@ 
do not know when he sleeps. As for his eating, we know all 
about that; for he eats with us—his and our fare being in every 
respect alike.’ He never rides ; that, in walking, he may know 
when his men are tired. All Colonels should visit this camp an@ 
learn how to win the love and esteem of a regiment.” 





To Drive away Mosquitoes.—Camphor is the most powe 
erful agent. A camphor bag, hung up in an epen case~ 
ment, will prove an effectual barrier to their entrance, 
Camphorated spirit, applied as a perfume to the face and 
hands, will prove an effectual preventive; but when 
bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is the best antidote, 





Vermont Sugar.—The sugar crop of Wilmington (ac- 
cording to J. T. Alverd in The Country Gentleman) 
amounts this year to 200,000 pounds—equal to 140 pounds 
to each inhabitant ; worth at market ane $18,000, er 
$14 to each inhabitant. Yet the capacities of the sugar 
orchards have by no means been tested to their full ex- 
= The market demand has rapidly increased for sev- 
eral years. 


Ballet or Bullet.—The man who never votes has paid 
a visit to the man who never shouldered a musket ; after 
deciding that the country is half ruined, and their own 
business wholly so, the two concluded that the ballot 
tox and the cartridge box were essential to the prosperity 
and safety of the strong box. 
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THE SPANISH MISSION 


To ruz Eprrors or Tue INDEPEN 
That station, so familiarly i 
accounts, has at length been oc 
favorable prospects. Rev. Mr. 
sent to that city by the America 
tian Union, and has already cor 
fhe letter from him, translated b 
Wew York, announces this inter 
Our readers are acquainted wi 
fing events in the life of the devot 
ary ; even an outline of his varioi 
in the different countries where h 
require much more svace than wé 
Since his conversion from a ft 
Capuchin monk and soldier of 
twenty years ago, he has been 
schco! teacher, Bible. distributor, 
preacher, in France, Texas, Alge 
New Griarada; and he has b 
dangers in the path of his duty, in t] 
repeated shipwrecks, and the viole 
is distinguished for zeal, m Idn: 
perseverance; and has been su 
teacher, as in other departments 
The following extracts from a | 
New York will show that he has 
tions ainong the hitherto neglecte 
of the Isthmus, many cf whom h 
with the laborious work of constr 
whose advantages are nuw enjo) 
our countrymen, who by it are sq 
to the sickly climate. Can we 
people a debt of gratitude, by sendi 
From that important center, a 
countries may be reached with ey 
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Extracts of a Letter from Ke) 
Translated from the 5 





“ PANAY 

“T have the pleasure of inforim 

@rrival with my femily, at our p 

We had a pleasant passage of fou 
York to Aspinwall. 


« [ have taken a small house 
week bave acted as carpenter, ir 
for my school, which, with the 


open on the 15th inst On th 
snence religious Sabbath service 
here are to meet amd provide a pl 
bath-school. I hope God wiil » 
that this mission will contribute t 
reign of Christ. The people her 
poor, and ignorant of books. 

«Do endeavor to have, in som 
of ladies to furnish lit:le frocks, t 
of muslin, ete., for boys and girl 
eight years of age. In order toe 
gze successfully, it is necessary t 

“Yours, etc , Ram 

We may expect many interest 
this mission in future 

The Panama Star and He 
notices the commencement of t 
worship by Mr. M. 
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EXGLAND AND THE J 
BELLION 


FACT AND FI¢ 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORE 


To tue Eprtors or THE INDEPEN! 
The tone of the speakers, and p: 
sivs Cray, at the American meet 
been almost as surprising as the 
conspiracy into rebellion. If there 
which is certain and indisputable, | 
feeling was promptly and unhesita 
and for the Union: furthermore, tl 
expression of it was more decided, 
land, than it appeared to be in th 
constitutional fallacies and ultra 
formally put forth by Mr. Jeflersor 
here, by able writers, at least as sc 
Dniied States. The general press 
quickly appreciated the case, nots 
ible surroundings. This fact wa: 
by Zhe New York Times, some 
journal at the same time rightly 1 
terer whose name it bears, and \ 
lies in London, with clear discr 
York Times of May 15th said 
“It will no doubt have been gladly 
extracts we gave yesterday from the Er 
penetration the true nature and issues: 
athe American Government are seized 
sympathetic vigor they throw themsel 
public 
“The single eminent exception is T 
of whose Jatest American jeaders we 1 
would be difficult to say whichis the 
ficles—their low moral sentiment, or 
Sectual eagacity, which they display, | 
utterance in no wise conceals the radic 
or the utttrignorance of the moral « 
the ‘ problem’ which it affects to solve. 
That, as barristers say,—thaz is 
sentiment. Tke eminent excepti 
and expounded, but i+ is scarcel 
The Independent, whose column: 
clusively occupied, in successive 
from English journals expressii 
with the Republic. Some time | 
Jarge circulation, and of a pacitic 
pository article in these terms 
“Terrible as are these incentives t 
Gs yet something approaching to the 
and fervor which the North exhibits. 
mot utterly disappeared,—if the Demo 
its fling at the Republican,—there is 
and heart throughout the vast and v 
states. There would, 10 doubt, be a: 
af the common enemy were but repe 
edly, dissimilar objects of pursuit con 
policy,—there are now. as there lon 
and Boston, men who care mainly for 
care nothing for the Union in comps 
founded to promote; but for the pr 
One army, one war-cry. From the Po 
there is nothing to be aven but devor 
CAUBEZ embodied in honest ASRAna™ LI 
“Tue Goop Cause ann Hone: 
That was the answering British 
counts of the struggle. Another 
none in America or in Earove foi 
and clear utterance, has again an 
Constitutional question, and the 
' siderations involved—thus : 
“If the Constitution did not provid 
vide guardianship for the nations! pr 
has been betrayed ; the proper y has 


the case of forts and arsenals rece’ 
fradua'ly, on the largest sca'e, end fe 
fime, It is now intimated that the re 
Cioverr ment to join the European Pov 
tinguishing privateering, was groun 
already entertained. It is very natur 
Ware of the barbarism induced ina sla 
course of rude and cruel wars, like 


Florida, and of filtbustering ex peditio 
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THE SPANISH MISSION AT PANAMA. 


Jo rug Eprrors or Tu INDEPENDENT : 

That station, so familiarly interesting on several 
accounts, has at length been occupied, and with very 
favorable prospects. Rev. Mr. Monsalvatge has been 
sent to that city by the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union, and has already commenced operations 
fhe letter from him, translated below, to a friend in 
New York, announces this interesting fact. 

Our readers are acquainted with some of the lead- 
ing events in the life of the devoted Spanish mission- 
ary ; even an outline of his various services and trials, 
in the different countries where he has labored, would 
require much more syace than we have at command. 
Since his conversion from a fanatical Catalonian 
Capuchin monk and soldier of Don Carlos, about 
twenty years ago, he has been an active colporter, 
sckco! teacher, Bible-distributor, or missionary and 
preacher, in France, Texas, Algeria, Venezuela, and 
New Granada; and he has been through many 
dangers in the path ofhis duty, in the cholera, a tornado, 
repeated shipwrecks, and the violence of assassins. He 
is distinguished for zeel, mIdness, system, skill, and 
perseverance; and has been successful as a school- 
teacher, as in other departments of missionary labor. 

The following extracts from a letter to a friend in 
Wew York will show that he has commenced opera- 
tions among the hitherto neglected Spanish population 
of the Isthmus, many cf whom have been connected 
with the laborious work of constructing the railroad, 
whose advantages are now enjoyed by thousands of 
our countrymen, who by it are saved from exposure 
to the sickly climate. Can we not pay those poor 
people a debt of gratitude, by sending them the Gospel ? 
From that important center, also, other Spanish 
countries may be reached with evangelical influences 

Extracts of a Letter from Rev R. Monsealvatge. 

Translated from the Spantsh. 
“ Panama, April 13, 1861. 

«T have the pleasure of infurming you of my safe 
arrival. with my femily, at our place of destination. 
We had a pleasant passage of fourteen days from New 
York to Aspinwall. 

‘‘[ have taken a small house, and during the past 
week have acted as carpenter, in preparing a room 
for my school, which, with the help of God, I shall 
open on the 15th inst On the 21st I hope to com 
snence religious Sabbath service. The few Americans 
here are to meet and provide a place for it and a Sab- 
bath-school. I hope God wiil bless our labors, and 
that this mission will contribute to the increase of the 
xeign of Christ. The people here are generally very 
poor, and ignorant of books. 

«Do endeavor to have, in some way, a committee 
of ladies to furnish little frocks, trowsers, and tunices, 
of muslin, ete., for boys and girls between four and 
eight years of age. In order to evangelize and moral- 
ize successfully, it is necessary to clothe the naked. 

“Yours, etc, amon MONSALVATGE.”’ 

We may expect many interesting particulars from 
this mission in future. 

The Panama Star and Herald of April 18th, 
notices the commencement of the school and public 
‘worship by Mr. M. 








EXGLAND AND THE AMERICAN RE- 
BELLION. 


FACT AND FICTION. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


To tHE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

The tone of the speakers, and particularly of Mr. Cas- 
sivus Cray, at the American meeting held in Paris, has 
been almost as surprising as the first explosion of the 
conspiracy into rebellion. If there is any fact of the day 
which is certain and indisputable, it is this: That British 
feeling was promptly and unhesitatingly with the North, 
and for the Union: furthermore, that this feeling and the 
expression of it was more decided, more prompt, in Eag- 
land, than it appeared to be in the United States. The 
constitutional fallacies and ultra state pretensions since 
formally put forth by Mr. Jefferson Davis, were exploded 
here, by able writers, at least as soon as they were in the 
DWnited States. The general press and the general mind 
quickly appreciated the case, notwithstanding its incred- 
ible surroundings. This fact was distinctly recognized 
by The New York Times, some weeks since; and that 
journal at the same time rightly measured the tall blus- 
terer whose name it bears, and who lifts its head and 
lies in London, with clear discrimination. The New 
York Times of May 15th said: 

“It will no doubt have been gladly noticed, from ths copious 
extracts we gave yesterdsy from the English journals, with what 
penetration the true nature and issues of the contest forced upon 
athe American Government are seized abroad, and with what 
sympathetic vigor they throw themselves on the side of the Re- 

sblic. 

The single eminent exception is The London Times, several 
of whose latest American jeaders we reproduced yesterday. It 
would be difficult to say which is the most marked in those ar- 
ticles—their low moral rentiment, or the strange lack of intel- 
fectval eagacity, which they display. The oracuarand dogmatic 
utterance in no wise conceals the radical feebleness of reasoning, 
or the utter ignorance of the moral and material conditions of 
the ‘ problem’ which it affects to solve.” 

That, as barristers say,—thaz is the case as to British 
sentiment. The eminent exception could be explained 
and expounded, but is is scarcely necessary to do it in 
.The Independent, whose columns coula, indeed, be ex- 
clusively occupied, in successive numbers, with articles 
from English journals expressing vigorous sympathy 
with the Republic. Some time since a daily paper of 
iarge circulation, and of a pacitic spirit, ended a long ex- 
pository article in these terms : 

“Terrible as are these incentives to fratricidal energy, there 
ia yet something approaching to the sublime in the unanimity 
and fervor which the North exhibits. If party differences have 
mot utterly disappeared,—if the Democratic press must still have 
its fling at the Republican,—there is practically but one mind 
and heart throughout the vast and varied territories of the free 
Btates. There would, ro doubt, be a resurrection of differences 
if the common enemy were but repelled,—there are, undoubt- 
edly, dissimilar objects of pursuit concealed beneath the common 
Policy,—there are now, as there long have been, in New York 
and Boston, men who care mainly for the Union, and men wh) 
care nothing for the Union in comparison with the ends it was 
founded toe promote; but for the present there is but one flag, 
one army, one war-cry. From the Potomac to the St. Lawrence 


there is nothing to be seen but devorion and loyalty to the Good 
CAUSZ embodied in honest ASRAHaM LINCOLN,” 


“Tue Goop Cause anp Honest ABRAHAM LINCOLN!” 
That was the answering British cry. So England ac- 
counts of the struggle. Another daily paper, second to 
none in America or in Eurovse for high-minded principle 
and clear utterance, has again and agaia expounded the 
Constitutional question, and the moral and political con 
siderations involved—thus : 


“Ifthe Constitution did not provide for secession, it Drp pro 
vide guardianship for the national property. That guardianship 
has been betrayed ; the proper y has been not only seized, as in 
the case of forts and arsenals recently taken, bnt embezzled, 
gradually, on the largest sca'e, and for a considerable length of 
dime. It is now intimated that the refusal of the United States 
Covernment to join the European Powers, five years since, in ex- 
tinguishing privateering, was grounded on plans of secession 
ulready entertained. It is very natural that those who are una- 
ware of the barbarism induced in a slaveholding society by a long 
course of rude and cruel wars, like those in Mexico and in 
Florida, and of filtbustering expeditions like those of Lopez and 
Walker, shculd seek for excuses for the Confederacy, and be'ieve, 
in spite of evidence, that there must be some ground of right in 
the aggressive party. But the more the case is examined, the 
more clearly it will be seen that the Secessionists are wholly and 
absolutely in the wrong ; that they are guilty of treason, carried 
on by conspiracy of the basest sort, and for aims which are in- 
compatible with the peace of the world. They have made no at- 
Zempt to retire on fair terms of separation, and with a legal 
vward of their share of property. Tney have absconded from the 
Wnion, with all the cash they could bribe the servants to help 
them to; and they have since assaulted the Government which 
they had pillaged. This is the plain state of the case; and it is 
not to the credit of our knowledge that there should be any 


mong us who attempt to deferd or e i 
ee mea xcuse the course of action, 


For the last two months the most determined and per- 
severing and factious endeavers have been made by the 
Tories to break up the Ministry : with the keen foresight 
of selfish instinct, they saw all that was implied in the 
abolition of the Paper Tax: they have ransacked the 
globe, and exhausted their imagination, to find difficulties 
and reasons for keeping the tax ; and, amongst these, the 
impossible possibility of American and British complica- 
tions! Hence, too, the outcry of the Tories against the rec- 
Ognition of “a paper blockade,” and against the rigid non- 
interference of the Royal proclamation, by which, they 
Said, hosts of English sailors, driven by necessity and bad 
legislation (!) into the American mercantile marine, and 
Possibly into privateers, would be cruelly left to be treated 
48 pirates by Mr. Lincotn. Thus in part Lord Derby ; 
and thus his late Lord Chancellor, formerly Mr. Thesiger, 
now Lord Chelmsford, an intense political bigot and suc- 
Cessful political adventurer, who began life in the British 


navy. Of these Law Lord;, and of their Herald, it was 
Promptly said : 


ee darkening wisdom with vain words commend us to a 
epee ase given subject by a of distinguished 
eae ina is such a party to be found if not in the 
* * 


‘ * * * _ 
owe how understood—for the Royal proclamation declares 
man & vessel & case, if a British subject should arm and 
Mr, P: his own, accept a privateer’s commission from 

resicent Davis, and 
he and his crew a 


being taken in arms against his Government, to found a casus 
belli, or even a reproach against England.” 
Another leading public writer treated the question in 
the same way—thus : 
“ So far as this country is concerned, notwithstanding the opia- 
ion of Lord Chelmsford, and perhaps of Lord Derby, it seems per- 
fectly clear that the captors might treat privateers as they pleased. 
The Queen has issued a proclamation by which she has warned 
those who engage in this contest that they will forfeit all claim 
te protection, and therefore, even if the English crew were all 
hung at the yard arm, the power of this country would not be 
exerted to avenge their death. Havisg disobeyed the royal 
warning, and mixed themselves up in the strife, they must sub- 
mit to the consequences, whatever they may be. If this be so, 
it is, perhaps. matter of indifference whether the North is en- 
titled to treat the crews of the Southern privateers as pirates. 
Whatever happens, the English Government will not interfere, 
and whether the North will make a special exception in the case 
of Englishmen or non-Americans taking part in the struggle, 
must be a matter of discretion.” 
Then on the apparent inactivity of the President we 
have this in a leading journal : 
“The slight and flimsy work for doing which Jefferson Davis 
ot unmeasured praise, was nothing to that which had to be 
Sone at Washington. At Montgomery they had simply to make 
agoverpment. Mr. Lineoln had also todo that; but he also had 
to upmake ene. He had to destroy the coils which Southern 
traitors had taken care to wind about the new President, to dis- 
possess a whole army of disaffected officers before it was safe to 
venture a single step. The instant that was affected, the whole 
scene changed. The North then displayed a military energy 
which has astonished the South, and which has already changed 
the tone of the Secessionists. Instead of the cheap boast of a 
march to Washington, the braggarts at Montgomery are whining 
about their rights, and thinking how best to defend themselves 
from the justice which is shortly to call them to account.” 
Place has not been given for a moment to this double 
plea; first, for protection of British sailors as possible 
privateers ; and nezt, for “important British interests,” in 
relation to the blockade. The Royal proclamation meant 
strict neutrality “in the unhappily commenced hostili- 
ties,” and left no room for mistake; and it was supple- 
mented by the stringent order to exclude privateers from 
every port in the British empire. 
All this in brief. No citations are made, nor need to be 
maée, from the Patriot, Noncanfor mist, Freeman, Stand- 
ard ; from the Scottish papers, or from the first-class pro- 
vincial papers, such as those of Leeds, Bradford, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, Southampton. Indeed it 
seems supererogatory and preposterous to affirm this ; and 
this is the sentiment of people, press, and Government of 
England : Sympathy with the Government of the United 
States, strict neutrality, and “for God’s sake,” as Lord 
John Russell solemnly abjured the House, not the shadow 
of interference, even by advice. 
Yet, things being so, Mr. Cassius Clay and others at 
the Paris meeting thrust the American knuckle-dusier 
inte the face of astcnished Englishmen, in passionate if 
not willful ignorance and prejudice, and, as the present 
writer believes, in contempt of the counsels of the accom- 
plished and better-informed American minister tothe court 
ef Turin. Itis uot at all surprising, though sad enough, 
tbat a very able and influential weekly paper, which is 
bitterly hostile to democracy and to the extension of 
popular principles ia England, should have iis cool sar- 
casm upon the “mysterious vengeance,” threatened, if 
England does not do what she had resolved to do; nor 
can there be wonder that these utterances should be de- 
scribed as “some of the bluster which is so inseparable 
from ali the political and diplomatic traditions of Ameri- 
cans ;” or that some should suggest that “Mr. Seward 
may hope to assuage civil dissension by wantonly pick- 
ing a quarrel with England!” 

Certainly it is most painful, as it is most surprising, to 
the more ardent Anglo- Americans, to have these exhibi- 
tions. Here is even temperate Mr. Dayton applauding 
French laws regarding privateers, and in the same breath 
condemning England, upon the entirely incorrect as- 
sumption that the executive action will be the reverse of 
that of France ; whereas it was even then settled to be 
identical! Itis but the simplest truth to say, that the 
laudations of French “liberty,” at the moment when, 
perhaps, the worst and most cruel outrage upon it had 
been perpetrated by M. Persigny, to the ruin of respect- 
able publishers; the assumption, that England would 
“draw the sword for slavery;” the declaration at the 
same time, “that to destroy slavery for ever would be 
a calamity to America and to England ;” the assumption, 
that the flag of England is to be allied with the black flag 
of the South; the fierce war-cry of America to France 
against England, upon this invented horror ;—these and 
other utterances by Mr. Cassius Clay, it is but the sim- 
plest truth to say, sound to rational Englishmen like the 
tones of malignant insanity. [The conductors of The 
Independent think differently of Mr. Clay’s letter and 
speech.—Ebs. } 

Nor is this an English opinion merely; nor is it an 
opinion which should not be suppressed: it is American 
opinion, given privately and with reserve in Paris, and 
that too among devoted Union men. I will not quote 
from private conversations of private letters, but add a 
sentence or two from a candid and impartial observer in 
Paris, who writes that— 

“The most violent and reckless amongst the Americans are 
doing their best to drag England and France into the discussion, 
and do not confine themselves to very carefully selected expres- 
sions in so doing. Unfortunately, there are too many people in 
this city (Paris) who are ready to snatch any missile to throw at 
the English; and all the lovers of despotism would be beside 
themselves with joy could they stir up a quarrel between Old and 
Niw England. It would be equally pleasing to the so-called 
statesmen of that party whether Liberalism suffered by a war 
amongst Americans themselves, or in any other manner; but 
when democracy in America and true liberal government in 
England can both be pelted at the same moment, the chance is 
too good to be lost. The marvelous ignorance of the French 
people about everything foreign makes them easy game for un- 
scrupulous demagogues, and the least considerate amongst the 
Americans here are acting upon that fact with un‘ortunate 
effect. | * * * * * * * 

“ Well-bred and well-informed Americans, like the same class 
in all countries, lament the existence of such a spirit as I have 
indicated; but unfortunately these are not the men who guide 
the mass either here or in the United States generally. England 
need not fear that she will be misunderstood in the end; but it 
would be madness to pretend to be blind and deaf to what is 
going on in the interim.” 

And it is for this reason, and because in this matter 
especially the cause of truth and the highest interests 
of humanity are involved, that this frank and unreserved 
communication is made. 

In the House of Commons last evening, Mr. Gregory, 
the lish member for the South, backed out of his motion 
for the recognition of the so-called Southern Confed- 
eracy, “in deference to the strong feeling of the House.’”’ 
He complained bitterly that the Confederates were on all 
sides spoken of as “traitors,” and are “not heard in 
their defense.” In the Houses of Peers Lord Derby 
backed out of the position of resistance to the Budget, 
and that strange chapter is closed. 

The Southern emissaries have arrived at Paris. They 
are to try to engage on their side the sympathies of 
French manufacturers. A well-informed resident in 
Paris writes : “It will fall strangely on English ears to 
be told that most of the slaveholders staying ia Paris 
appear to be under the impression that some of these 
days English men-ef-war will be sent to break the 

lockade established by President Lincotn!” These 
Southerners would appear to be as densely ignorant of 
British character and British policy as were some of the 
Northerners who have recently exhibited at Paris. 

Ww. 





The Great American Robellion. 


Home affairs and Parliamentary and party misdvings — 

the cunning and cruel policy of the French Emperor, in 
making Rome a center of conspiracies against Itai\y,—the 
efforts of the Austrian Government to overreach Hun- 
gary and its patriot leaders,—the renewed and cruel 
tyranny in Poland,—the reluctant and grumbling depart- 
ure of the French from Syria: these things, each having 
& measure of importance, eink into insignificance in com- 
parison with the great conspiracy and rebellion of the 
slaveholders in the United States. 
; Six months since, every intelligent and humane man 
in Europe rejoiced in the prospect then afforded of the 
peaceful progress of freedom by the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln to the Presidency. It was hoped and believed that 
there would be a glorious double emancipation : first of 
the North from the degrading domination of the slave- 
ocracy ; avd next, the limitation of slavery and the final 
emancipation of the slaves. But power, and particularly 
evil power, is tenacious of life, and is cruel and unscrup- 
ulous in the use of means to preserve its usurpations. 
In February last we clearly explained the origin and 
character of the conspiracy and revolt by which the 
slaveholding oligarchy sought to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, break up the Union, and make slavery and despot- 
ism universal and perpetual. The conspirators had every 
advantage. They commanded the Government and its 
resources: they shrunk not from the arts of the swindler 
or the resorts of the burglar. Breeders and traffickers in 
human beings, as they were, piracy was their natural at- 
mosphere. Inflamed, corrupted, and utterly perverted 
by the possession not only of political power, but of power 
over the persons of men, as of farmers over caitle, these 
Southern despots seemed for a time to command success. 
They robbed the mints with official authority: they plun- 
dered the arsenals in the same way: all the forces of the 
state, all the military means and resources of the Gov- 
ernment, were appropriated by these traitors in power. 
The Union seemed lost: the people of the free states 
almost paralyzed—as they well might be. They were 
Decembrized, as the French would say. 

But anend has come to this: the free people have risen 
in their might. The movement, indeed, has been unex- 
ampled and sublime. The men of the North, so long re- 
—— for their more than submissive forbearance, 

ave at once cast off the moral bondage and the political 
degradation in which they were held. The Rising of the 
North has, in truth, been as a nation from its grave. Not 
only have hundreds of thousands devoted themselves, 
but this ple, held by some to be bound in idolatry to 
the “almighty dollar,” has poured out its money, millions 
upon millions, like water. This is, indeed, a sublime 
spectacle, and compensates for the natural horror inspired 
by a mere one-sided contemplation of civil strife. The 
most peaceable and peace-loving man may, with his pray- 
ers, give thanks to the very of peace,—that the free 
North, instead of dying of corruption and of black morti- 
fication, has risen into vigorous and virtuous life, even if 





it be by the aid of the keen knife of the surgeon.— Eng- 
lish paper, 


. into work, and as much energy infused into recreation 








Curious —France, from Calais to Paris, is curiously 
ugiy, flat, featureless. Seen from the railway carrlage 
it enraptured Mr. Clay by its beauty! Paris is gagged, 
and has 100.000 men under arms to make all safe! “The 
man in black” visits the printing-offices, Kentucky 
fashion, to stop every cranny; just now the Minister, 
Persigny, descends from prosecution and its penalties to 
confiscation, and in mere spite to an Orleanist refugee 
prince, cancels the licenses of printers to their ruin; and 
so, and thereupon, Mr. Clay glorifies French “liberty” 
and French “civilization !” At the same time he piques 
kimself upon not making truth palatable! His more 
arxious function appearing to be, to make falsehood 
acceptable and mischievous by glozing and flattery! 
“O Cassius, Cassius, wherefore art thou Cassius?”— 
Punch, his baby. 


The Ordnance Survey —The progress of the Ordnance 
Survey was greatiy retarded during the past year, not 
only by the wet summer and severe winter, but by the 
employment of 390 surveyors and draughtsmen upon sur- 
veys and plans connected with the defense of the coun- 
try. But the great survey, on the scale of 25 inches to a 
mile, is being gradually prosecuted in Scotland and in the 
rorthern counties of England ; and Colonel Sir H. James 
euggests, in his report for the year, that it should be at 
orce decided whether the cadastral survey is to be ex- 
tended to the rest of Engiand, so that in that case it may 
be undertaken while we have an admirably trained body 
of men for the performance of the work. It is considered 
that if we are to have in England, as in Ireland, a Landed 
Estates Court to give facilities for the transfer and regis- 
tration of property, an accurate survey will be of much 
importance. The cost of completing this great work was 
estimated last year at not exceeding £1,450,000, and 
likely to be less. Plans illustrating the movements of 
the allied forces in China have been published by this de- 
partment, the topographical department of the War-Office, 
and copies sent to all the regiments in the service. Re- 
turns of the equipment of an army in the field have been 
commenced; they are intended to comprise the number, 
price, and weight of every article necessary for the sup- 
ply of bodies of troops; they will be tabulated, and ac- 
companied by drawings of tbe several articles. A work 
containing returns of the strength, organization, equip- 
ment, etc , of the armies of Europe, has been published in 
three volumes. The publication of Domesday Book by 
means of photozincography is intended to be continued 
county by county. 


Effect of Military Spirit —The Volunteer displays are 
very animating all overthecountry. It is a great change 
that has come over the face of our holidays within five 
years. The aspect of the holiday-makers has wonderfully 
altered, and so have the spirit and character of the day. 
It is impossible to avoid being struck with it at any of 
those centers of recreation to which the multitude resort. 
Instead of the loitering, aimless idleness of pleasure- 
parties, and the inane play which so surprises cultivated 
observers, we now see as much purpose put into play as 


as into the daily business of life. We see the maaly 
march in the place of monkey tricks, and strenuous 
bodily exercise instead of lazy excess. The benefit ex- 
terds beyond our generous spontaneous soldiery to those 
who look on and admire them. There are dozens of 
places where the crowds of pleasure-seekers seemed of 
a higher order this year than ever befere. The men look 
better, and walk better, not only ia the ranks, but among 
the imitative multitude. There is less drunkenness, less 
vulgar horse play, less quarreling, less of the mischief 
of all sorts whicn comes of people not knowing what to 
do with themselves on a holiday. In such company one 
also learns something of the collateral effects of volun- 
teering. It appears that clubs for mauly sports may 
probably multiply, from men having found the advantage 
of combiring to improve their time of recreation. Oue 
hears of delightful acts of effectual kindness done by an 
ageregate force of neighbors,—as the hoeing of the field 
of a sick farmer, or the setting of his potato crop, as we 
heard last year of the harvesting,—kindly done, in more 
then one place, under threat of bad weather. These 
pleasant new features in our social condition give a fresh 
zest to our established holidays.— Once a Week, 








AN OLD SONG RtVIVED. 


To THe Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

The accompanying song was printed in one of the 
New York daily papers in 1840, during the campaign 
which ended in the election of Harrison W. McK. 
Awake to the sound: ’tis the seul-thrilling cry 

That Freedom breathes forth from her high mountain 

dwelling ; 
It sweeps the green earth—it ascends the calm ~™ 

On the mild chainless breezes perry may swelling ! 
The voice of the past, it is blent with the blast— 

While the forms of our sires on the bright clouds are cast. 
Then Patriots rally—the conflict is near— 
And shame on the dastard who shrinks back in fear! 


Give the name of the villain to time’s ceaseless stream, 
Who now leads the van of corrupt legislation : 

May beauty ne’er bless him, nor virtue’s pure dream, 
Foul canker and stain on the brow of our nation! 

The traitor, the knave, the dastardly slave— 

The apostate to all that survives the grim grave! 

Then Patriots rally—the conflict is rear— 

Ard shame on the laggard who shrinks back in fear. 


Oh! gaze on those hills where our fathers repined, 

When hope droop’d her wings through the long gloomy 
MOITOW : 

No shackies their preud spirits ever could bind, 
Alone for their country they sighed out their sorrow. 

Then think of the past—nail our flag to the mast— 

Let our note of defiance ring loud on the blast! 

Ard like them let us rally—the battle is near— 

And shame on the dastard who shrinks back in fear. 


Go forth to those fields where our brave Fathers stood 
Beneath our Starred Flag in the dawn of its glory, 
Where free as the fountain they poured out their blood, 

While Liberty smiled as she blazoned their story. 
The same flag is ours. It waves o’er the bowers 
Where fame bound their brows with eternity’s flowers. 
Then Patriots rally—the conflict is near— 

And shame on the dastard whe shrinks back in fear. 


A firm band of brothers, all solemnly sworn 

To march to the fight in the gray of the morning; 
The recreant rebels we loathe and we scern, 

Let traitors and tyrants be wise at our warning! 
Our flag and our cause—full rights and just laws— 
We'll die for them ail, or we ask no appiause! 

Then Patriots rally—the conflict is near— 
And shame on the dastard who shrinks back in fear. 





THE WAR IN ITS BELATIONS TO 
SLAVERY. 


—_—— 


A LETTER FROM JOSHUA R, GIDDINGS. 





To THE Epitor or THe New York TRIBUNE: 

Sir: Our country is opening up a new page in the 
history of governments. The world has never witnessed 
such a spontaneous uprising of any people in support of 
free insti‘utions as that now exhibited by the citizens of 
eur Northern states. 

I observe that the vexed question of slavery still has 
to be met, both in the Cabinet and inthe field. It has 
been mei by fermer Presidents, by former Cabinets, and 
by former military ofticers. They have established a 
train of precedents that may be weil followed at this day. 
I write now for the purpose of inviting attention to those 
principles of international law which are regarded by 
publicists and jurists as proper guides in the exercise of 
that despotic and almost unjimited authority called the 
“war power.’ A synopsis of these doctrines was given 
by Bia).-Gen. Gaines, at New Orleans, in 1835. 

General Jessup had captured many fugitive slaves and 
Indians in Florida, and bad ordered them to be sent west 
ot the Mississippi. At New Orleans they were claimed 
by the owners under legal process; but Gen. Gaines, 
commanding that military district, refused to deliver 
them to the sheriff, and appeared in court, stating his 
own Ccefense. 

He declared that these peopie (men, women, and 
chicrer) were captured in war, and held as “ prisoners of 
war ;” that,as commander of that military department or 
Gistrict, he held them subject only to the order of the 
National Executive; that he could recognize no otaer 
power in time of war, or by the laws of war, as author- 
ized to take prisoners from his possession. 

He asseited that in time of war all slaves were belliger- 
enis as much astheir masters. The slave men, said he, cul- 
tivate the ear’h anc supply provisions. The women cook 
the food, nurse the wounded and sick, and contribute to 
the maintenance of the war often more than the same 
number of males. The slave children equally contribute 
wha‘ever they are ab!e to the support of the war. Indeed 
he well supported General Butler’s declaration, that 
* slaves are contraband of war.” 

The military officer, said he, can enter into no judicial 
examination of the claim of one man to the bones and 
muscies of another as property. Nor could he, as a 
military officer, know what the laws of Florida were 
while engaged in maintaining the Federal Government 
by force of arms. in such case he could only be guided 
by the laws ot war; and whatever may be the laws of any 
staie, they must yield to the safety of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This defense of Gen. Gaines may ve fouad in 
House Doc. No. 225 of the second session of the Twenty- 
fifth Congress. He sent the slaves West, where they 
beceme free. 

Louis, the slave of a man named Pacheco, betrayed 
Mejor Dade’s battalion, in 1836, and when he had wit- 
nessed their massacre, he joined the enemy. Two years 
subrequently he was captured. Pacheco claimed him; 
Gen. Jessup raid if he had time he would try him before 
a court-martial and hang him, but would not deliver him 
toany man. He, however, sent him West, and the fugi- 
tive slave became a free man, and is now fighting the 
Texans. Gen. Jessup reported his action to the War 
Department, and Mr. Van Buren, then President, with his 
Cabinet, approved it. Pacheco then appealed to Con- 
gress, asking that body to pay him for the loss of bis 
Slave; anc Mr. Greeley will recollect that he and myself 
and 2 majority of the House of Representatives voted 
against the bill, which was rejected. All concurred in 
the opinion that Gen. Jessup dia right in emancipating 
the slave instead of returning him to his master. 

In 1838 Gen. Taylor captured a number of negroes said 
to be fugitive slaves. Citizens of Florida learning what 
hed been done, immediately gathered around his camp 
intending to secure the slaves who had escaped from 
them. Gen. Taylor told them that he had no prisoners 
but “prisoners of war.” The claimants then desired to 
look at them in order to determine whether he was ho'd- 
ing their slaves as prisoners. The veteran warrior re- 
plied that no man should examine his prisoners for such 
a purpose ; and he ordered them to depart. This action 
being reported to the War Department, was approved by 
the Executive. The slaves, however, were sent West, 
and set free. 

In 1836 Gen. Jessup wanted guides and men to act as 
spies. He therefore engaged several fugitive slaves to 
act as such, agreeing to secure the freedom of them- | 
selves and families if they served the Government faith- 
fully. They agreed to do so, fulfilled their agreement, 





were sent West, and set free. Mr. Van Buren’s Admi 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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tration 4 pee the manner in which Gen. Jessup | 
fulfilled it, by setting the slaves free. 
In December, 1814, Gen. Jackson impressed a large | 
number of slaves at and near New Orleans, and kept 
them at work erecting defenses. behind which his troops | 
won such glory on the 8th of January, 1815. The mas- 
ters remonstrated. Jackson disregarded their remon- 
strances, and kept the slaves at work until many of tkem | 
were killed by the enemy’s shots; yet his action was | 
approved by Mr. Madison and Cabinet, and by Congress, 
which has ever refused to pay the masters for their loss. | 
But in all these cases, the masters were professedly | 
friends of the Government; yet our Presidents and ~ 
Cabinets and Generals have not hesitated to emancipate | 
their slaves, whenever in time of war it was supposed to | 
be fer the interest of the country to do so. This was | 
done in the exercise of the “war power” to which Mr. | 
Adams referred in Congress, and for which he had the | 
most abundant authority. But I think no records of this 
nation, nor of any other nation, will show an instance in 
which a fugitive slave has been sent back to a master 
who was in rebellion against the very goverament who 
held his slave as captive. 

From these precedents I deduce the following doc- 
trine : 
1. That slaves belonging to an enemy are now and 
have ever been regarded as belligerents ; may be lawfully 
captured and set free, sent out of the state, or otherwise 
disposed of at the will of the Executive. 
2. That as slaves enable an enemy to continue and 
carry on.the war now waged against our Government, 
it becomes the duty of all officers and loyal citizens to 
use every proper means to induce the slaves to leave 
= masters, and cease lending aid and comfort to the 
rebels. 
3. That in all cases it becomes the duty of the Execu- 
tive, and of all Executive officers and loyal citizens, to 
aid, assist, and encourage those slaves who have escaped 
frcm rebelamasters to continue their flight and maintain 


their liberty. 








4. That to‘send back a fugitive slave to a rebel master 
would be lending aid and assistance to the rebellion. 
That those who arrest and send back such fugitives 
identify themselves with the enemies of our Government, 
and should be indicted and punished as traitors. 
Montreal, June 6, 1861. J. R. Gippdinos. 


__NEW_ BOOKS. _ 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


READY TO-DAY, a Pamphlet containing the words and 
music of Eleven Songs appropriate to the times, including the 
Star-Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, Firmly Stand my Native 
Land, The Might with the Right, etc. The music is in four 
parts, and is harmonized for male voices. Just the thing for 
soldier's use. 

Price of the whole only six cents, Four dollars per hundred, 


Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


BOS. 5 & 7 MERCER STREET. 


New Sunday-School Books. 


THE TEACHER TEACHING: a Practical View of the Relations 














SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 


T 
J. G. REITHER’S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY 8T,, 


BROOKLYN. 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Yoars for & 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the olty, ha mens 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of finest 
op of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
ws desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 


Alse, © large lot of Tambour, 
7 ~ ar atntn, and Nottingham 





NEW YORK. Shades, ete.. etc. 
Cash Capltal.........0..2..000+ ++ +++:$500,000 00 thet former patronage, nae Feeeene aa, ay Stent x 
Surplus, February 1, 1861....... NaN 126,073 67 | part to why LLY every wil we nade om ag 
Net Aseots..........-0cccecees sees coveseee-626,073 GY P A R K H O 7 E 
Poliey-Holders receive three-fourths ef the Net L : 
Profits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. CORNER OF 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 
R. L. HAYDOCKH, Seoretary. NEW YORK. 





EDUCATION. 


A® INDIVIDUAL WELL VERSED IN THE 

German language, and speaking the English quite fluently, 
wishes a situation as Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ences. Ample references given. Address C. W. VON COELLN, 
Orwell, Ohio. 


ISS EMILY A. MOSS, CLAVERACK, COL. 

eco., New York, a graduate, wants a situation to teach 
Higher English, Latin, French, German, and Piano Music. The 
best of references given. Salary $250 a year, and board. 


TEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, OVID.—Students purposing to join the N. Y. State 
Agricultural College, will find it expedient to do so at the end of 
the Summer Recess, July 15th. The Kegular Course of Lectures 
for the current year,on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, will 
begin with the ensuing half term. 
Signed Ul. R. PATRICK, President. 


TT HE FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTIBUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES offers superior advantages for the 
acquisition of the French language. Send for a Prospectus, ad- 
dressing te REY. N. CYR, 














Editor of the Semeur Canadion. 
Montreal, Canada, June 1, 1861. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
H. WORCESTER’S 


Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 

For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the mapufacture of each instrument, in all its details. is 
— to gudrantee superior excellence and reliability in every 
respec 




















and Duties of the Sunday-School Teacher......... . 75 cts» 
THE ROCK ; with an Introduction by Rev. H. A. Board- 

a IEG 5:66.06 GAdRE DE DS ben etRbedb exer civesiben 75 « 
po RN Bi ee ere 40 " 
Se I NE 6 dias 6.005 se evesenccecccocvece 35 * 
COMFORTING PROMISES FROM THE BIBLE........ 25 " 


(> When it is inconvenient to visit the city, Sunday-Schools 
can send us a eatalogue of books ia their library, and we will 
select and forward any number of new books, from which selec- 
tions can be made, and those not wanted can be returned at our 
expense, 

G. S. SCOFIELD, 
Amer. Sunday-School Enion Depository, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 


Military Books. 


Viele’s Hand-Book for Active Service. Sixth Thousand...$1 00 
Roberts’ Hand-Book of Artillery, second edition, revised.. 75 





Gibbon’s Artilerist’s Manual, half-morocco............... 5 00 
Benton’s Ordnance snd Gunnery, half-morocco............ 5 00 
Anderson’s Evolutions of Artillery, second edition, 33 
INTE i 9:5:05.006 0460506000050 6.058 SebS0s Deeceeceeeeessues 1 00 
Barnard’s Notes on Sea-Coast Defense..............+-000+ 1 50 
Wilcox’s Rifle and Rifle Practice, new edition............. 1 75 
Gardner’s Dictionary of the Army, new edition............ 3 00 
Kelton’s New Manual for the Bayonet, 30 plates........... 1 75 
Kelton’s New Sword and Saber Exercise, in press......... 
Col. Scott’s Military Dictionaryy (in a few days)........... 5 00 
Berriman’s Sword Play without a Master, new edition..... 1 00 
Le Gal's School of the Guides............e00e-secececevees 50 
Standing Orders for Field and Quarters, 7th Regt.N.Y... 40 
Jowini’s Campaign of Waterloo, translated by Benel....... 75 
Grafton’s Camp and March,.........-...-.sssesseeeee i 


Capt Ward, U.S. N., Ordnance and Gunnery, in press.... 
Any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
A lage stock of English, French, and American Military 
Books on hand. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 
No. 192 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE OF DANIEL SAFFORD............sccscesecesees 80 cts. 
SWEDENBORG AND HIS DOCTRINE. ByProf. Ponp.50 “ 
SONGS FOR MY CHILDREN. Iillustrated............. 30 " 
SUNDAY ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. Do............. 30" 
Pe eM iisns da0s dcp verenessscoedeseseecs 2 8 
AUNT KATIE’S TALKS AT BEDTIME................. 23" 
STORIES FOR LITTLE ONES. ............cccceecceces 2" 
48 ENVELOP TRACTS, in neat packet...........-.0008- 10 * 


Books for Soldiers. 

SKETCH OF CAPT. HEDLEY VICARS; SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK; THE SOLDIER'S MISSION; THE SOLDIER'S 
TEXT-BOOK ; and other books in flexible covers, for the pocket 
OME BAAPOREK ..00.0.00 cescccccccccccvcccvcccvesecses each, 10 cts, 
For Sale at the 


Tract Depository, 


NO. 13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Acent. 


N.B.—The “Tract De:csitory” is the N. ¥Y. Agency of the 
Am. Tract Society, instituted at Boston, 1814, 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American Peopie. 
UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SFONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nerv= 
ous Debility, Censumption, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliabie and scientific aids and treatment for eure. It 
will be sent by mail,in sealed envelep, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, No. 96 Fifte 
«treet, Troy, N. ¥. 419-676 


_____ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Jan. 26, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 21st December, 1850. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist © 











MUTUAL 


Jan., 1860, to Sist Dec., 1680.........02.cccccees $4,602,725 77 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

Pes wianantdbnwetednsstcncadcubetessessesaies’ 1,412,700 11 

= 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.............+.. $6,015,425 86 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked eff from Ist January, 1860, to 
PE nica peas cones avtsevonsaead $4,541,135 50 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 212 
The Cempany have the following Assets, viz: 
Cnited States and State of New York Stock, City, 


OG, COE CINE TRIES. 0.6.0.0. nsec ccccscoscceses $2,666,378 42 
Loans secured by Stecks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 

SD 6625.55 Seinctcsercncorntsedesnasueawes - 1,190,152 05 
EE iiss bead ad bn xikks wa qunedomacnanaaanin 200,000 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 
and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 


Premium N Bills Receivable............-+ 2,378,416 84 
Cash in Bank.,...... $sbhe0b00eseseveveseecensode 106,154 67 
Total Amount of Assets..............000seceee $6,646,292 10 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
ceied. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1860, tor which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of Apri! next. 


The prefits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 
to 





Certificates were issued, amount to............... 10,278,560 
Additional = from Ist January, 1860, to lst 
FORMAN, WOT 605600 ceccccessessece cccccccccercce § 1, 54,088 
Total profits for 18% years..................... $11,852,560 
The Gertificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed 
Rsn.00000thnstesssctncensucceess coocccccee § 6 = SB B10 
Net earnings remaining with the Com: on Ist 
FG Bad asin cinendinens sien rae sesecse $4,197,250 


By order of the Beard, 
W. FIWNSEND JONES, Seeretary. 





istration approved the contract, and Mr. Tyler's Adminis. 


FRUSTEEJ. 
Joha D. Jones, Royal Phelps. Dennis Perki 
Charies Dennis, Caleb Barstow, P I Gaillard’ Tey 
A H ae ay A. P. ~ Wood, 
omas Tileston, Leroy M. . Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 3. Miles pA Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgii, 8. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Joshua J. Henry, Watts Sherman, 
Charies H. Russell, Geo. G. Hi Edward R. Bell, 
Lowell Holbrook, David Lane, E. E. Mo : 
Cc. ue, James B: B. J. How! ’ 
P. A. Hargous, Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gens, enry K. Fietcher ee 
H. Gillilan, A. Lew, Bob. B. Minturn, Jr. 
wil E. Dedge, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W, . H, MOORK, 24 Vice-Presideat, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the public 
that they have removed to their new and enlarged Manufactory, 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired. 

Their MeLoprons and Harmoniums have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twenty-S1x of which have been received during 
the past five years,) and they are highly commended by dis- 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & CO”S, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $176. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to and rent lied on 

purchase. Pianostuned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble Buil 

632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 











We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, ail of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer tothe ander- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
= recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 

ty: 
Winsiow, Lanizr & Co. E. D. Morgan & Co. 
Bowex, Hotmzs & Co. Coteare & Co, 
Broxaw, Burier & Co. J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Hasissurst & Smita. Burrs, Nicwois & Co. 
Sue .pon, Hort & Co. 


Tuomas Owen & Son. 
Meranrick & Buu. Joszpa Foutke’s Sons. 


Cary, Howagp, Sanger & Co. Ivison, Painngr & Co. 
And others, é 


WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROAPWAY . \ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Patent Extension Tables. 
LATEST STYLES. 


OAK, BLACK WALNET, MAHOGANY, AND 
OTHER WOODS. 

Faving for twenty years given exclusive attention to manu- 
facturing Tables, I have now on hand the Largest Stock in the 
city, which I am prepared to sel Cheap for Cash, and te which 
the attention of the public is solicited. 

« WM. HEERDT, 
No. 150 Wooster street, 
(Between Prince and Houstan sts.,) 
New York. 


E. KENDALL & CO, 


New Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aneroid Barometers. 


Retail Price.............. $7 50 in Plain Bex. 
6 Pe hewxmaibeees 8 00 in Fancy Box. 
(GF When from 3 to 6 are ordered, 25 per cent. discount ; and 
when from 6 to 12 are ordered, 30 per cent. discount to Dealers 
or Clubs, 


Terus —Cash on delivery of goods. 


Ee All work warranted of first quality. Sent safely by Ex- 
press. 


KENDALL’s ANERoID BARoMETER.—This excellent instrument, 
which is rapidiy winning its way to public favor, has just re- 
ceived the following strong additional testimony to its worth, 
from Dr. Smallwood, who stands at the head of the scientifie 
men of Canada, and ranks with the first in America. It will be 
seen that it was not written at the solicitation of Mr. Kenda, 
but to gentlemen who had taken counsel of the writer for ix 
own information. We need not say that they are satis = 
Berkshire County Eagle. 


To Mrssrs. Savace & Lyman, Montreal: 

Dear Sirs: I have examined the Aneroid Barometer made by 
E. Kendall of New Lebanon Springs, N. Y., and have found it 
equal to any aneroid I have used. Its low price will place it 
within the reach of many to whom it will be of great utility as 
an indicator of changes in the weather. 

CHARLES SMALLWOOD, M.D., LL.B. 

Observatory, Isle Jesus, C. E., March 19, 1861. 


GUANO. 


We would cali the attention of Guano Dealers, Piantere, a: 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for saie a 


# PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer eve 
imported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webbd, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


BAKER'S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN YES 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at rear 














JOHN B. SARDY, Generali Agent, 
No, 58 South sireet, oor. of Wall sf., 
New York. 


li has beoa satisfactorily tested by many of our promines 
Farmers, and analysed by the most eminent and popular Agri. 
oultaral Chemists, and found to contain (as will bo seca by cu 
circular) a large per-centage ef 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS. 

PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient t& 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially ee 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of bura 
img the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the cass 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the piant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as ex»# 
rience has Proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptiy attende# 
to,) or pamphlets containing fall particulars of analysis and test 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-0OF 


For Churches, Schools, Farms, 
STEEL 





Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from aa 
alloy of steel, by & new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them atone half-the price ofothers, 
and at the same time to furnish a 








Keys, Ha: , Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Circular te the 
BR BILIOUS ATTACKS 
F “sick Heapacus, anv Liver compiiéi 
AKE DR. SANFORD’S 


e,°@ very superior Bell. They are not 
Composition |i econ aise fs 
Manufacture 

BELLS | BROWN & WHITE, 

No 20 Liserrr st., N. Y¥. 
Liver Invigorator. 

FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 





ia: He. 2m 
Seid by all Drugylsts, and at the Principal Oflee, Mo, 9 


The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Hotel takes grea 

leasure in announcing that he is now prepared to receive hig 
Buests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may desice 
to make this House their Home during their visits to the olty, 
that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction. 

Its location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
Park, near all of the various lines of Railroads and S$ aod 
is therefore especially adapted to meet the wants of those whe 
may visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure. 

The table is supplied with the best that the market affords, 
Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are such 
as cannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with their 
patronage. G. WIGHT, 
Proprietor. 


A First-Class Physician Always at Hand. 


Dr. Girrony’s Homgorataic Corarives, consisting of forty 
different remedies, being the prescription of an experienced 
scientific Family Physician. 

These curatives are very carefully prepared and put up ia 
neat form at 25 cents each box, or in vial cases to suit the wants 
ef every family. They will prove to be as represented, and will 
seldom fail to cure where a cure is possible. The symptoms of 
disease and method of treatment are given in Manual accoum 
panying medicine. 





List or Dr. Grrrorn’s 


HOMEOPATHIC CURATIVES, 
No. 
1—Coures Fever and Inflammation—Heat, Pain, Restless 
ness. 
2—Curzs Worv Fever, Worm Colic, Voracious Appetite, 
3—Cures Coc, Teething, Crying, aad Wakefulnoss, 
4—Cores Diarruza, of Childrenor Adults, Cholera Infantam, 
and Summer Complaints. 
5—Cures Disentery, Gripings, and Bilious Colic. 
6—Coures CHoLena Morsns and Cholera. 
7—Cures Covaus, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 
8—Cunts Nervous Arrrctiows, Irritability, Sleeplessmess, 
Toothache, Faceache, Neuralgia. 
9—Curnzes Heapacag, Nervous, Bilious, and Sick Headache, 
Dizziness, and a Rush of Blood to the Head. 
10—Cures Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, Weak Stomach, 
Distress after Eating, Constipation, etc. 
11—Cures Surrrrssed Menses, Scanty or Delaying. 
12—Cures Levcorraea or Whites, Bearing Down, too Profuse 
Menses. 
13—Cures Croup, Hoarse Cough, Oppressed Breathing. 
14—Cvunes Satr Ruevum, Crusty Eruptions, Scald Head, Daa- 
druff, Barber’s Itch. 
15—Cores Raevmatism, Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 
Chest, Back, Side, or Limbs. 
16—Cores Fever AND AGuzE, Dumb Ague, etc. 
17—Curgs P11z3, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding. 
18—Cures OputTHALmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Kyelida 
Failing or Weak Sight, Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 
19—Cores Catarru, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing ; Cela 
in the Head ; Influenza. 
20—Cures Waoortne Coucu, shortening and palliating it. 
21—Curgs Astama, Wheezing, Labored Breathing. 
22—Curss Ear Diseases, Noise in the Head, Earache. 
23—CureEs Serorvta, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils, Old Uleers. 
24—Curgs Depiity, Physical or Nervous Weakness. 
25—Curzs Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swelling. 
26—Curgs VERTIGO, Nausea, Vomiting, Sea-sickness. 
27—Curnges Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Painful Urination, 
28—Cures SEMINAL Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, and 
Consequent Prostration and Debility. 
29—Cures Sore Movutu, Cankered Mouth, etc. 
30—Cunzs Urntnary Incontinence, Wetting the Bed, too Fre- 
quent, Painful, or Scalding Urination. 
31—Corgs PAINFUL Munszs, Pressures, and Irritation, 
32—Cures Heart Disgass, Palpitation, Irregularities, Flushes 
of Heat, Sufferings at Change of Life. 
33—Currs ConvULsIoNs, Spasms, Cramps of all kinds. 
34—Cures BiLiovsness, as Want of Appetite, Lowness ef 
Spirits, Jaundice, and Liver Complaints. 
35—Cures Boris, Carbuncles, and Sores of the kind. 
36—Courss Acute Eruptions, as Scariet Fever, Measles, etc. 
7—Curgs Curonic Coveus, Dry or Moist Cough. 
38—Cunrzes Snurr_es or Catarrh in the head of Infants. 
39—Curgs ConstiTUTIONAL Disposition to Attacks of Headache 
40—Curzs Dysprsrtic Astuma. 


For a more particular account of the diseases for which these 
remedies may be used, see Dr. Girrorp’s MAnvAL, which will be 
furnished free te applicants. 


PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Morocco Casz or Forty Vis, with book............ +- 02-89 00 
Morocco Case oF TurrtTy VIALS, with book...... Reassnoers 70 
Morocco Case or Twenty VIALS, with book...... 9000essee 5 00 
Morocco Case oF Firteen VIALS, with book...........5+. 40 
Simgle boxes, large size, directions inside..............665 25 

5 boxes, with book of directionsS.............--sseeeeeees 1 00 
12 boxes, with book of directions............es000s cccccee BO 


Cases or boxes, filled with such remedies as parties may order, 
will be sent te any part of the country on receipt of prices, im 
bank-notes or postage-stamps, free of charge. 

Address PHILIP LEE, No. 136 William st., N. ¥. 

Sold at Rusuron’s, No. 10 Astor House, Nos. 417 and 489 Broad- 
way, and by Jonn Meaxim, No. 679 Broadway ; also in Brooklym 
by Mrs. Hayes, No. 175 Fulton st., and MILNz, No. 217 Fultog 
st.; and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


310 BENSON?’S 
SPRING FASHIONS, IN 
CLOTH AND SILK MANTLES, 


of the latest Paris styles, in SACQUES, BASQUES, GORBD 
CIRCULARS, and SHAWLS, 


The most varied display ever exhibited in this city, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


NO. 310-CANAL STREET, 
Exactly opposite Mercer. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by NAYLOR, 
VIGKERS & CO., Sheffield, England. For Descriptive Pam- 
phiets, Testimonials, etc., apply to NAYLOR & CO., Steel 
Manufacturers, No. 99 John street, New York; No, 80 State 


| Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 
REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 


CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES! 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 


ALEX. DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 
D* MARSHALI’S HEADACHE 


AND 
CATARRH SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twentg- 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the CaTarru, CoLp IN DHE He4p, the Heapacng, and all CaTaAREn- 
AL ArrecTions. It purges owt all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. A Spe 
simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS. BO an 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 


- ee 


JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not ia 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assert- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, ia 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 


— WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nes. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥: 


Ww *** TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1826.] 


The Subscribers manufacture and have cem- 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aea 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most 
proved and substantial manner with 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimem- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for a circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Trey, N. ¥. 


Fitch & Day, 
STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 
ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEOM. 


the wonderful 
To be seen 08 OG INTA DWARF FAMILY, 


consisting of Major WALTERS, aged 51 years, and the twe 


ERS, aged respectively 42 and 45 ; only 30, 34, and 
Misses WALT ‘ them the ~ Aon Extraordinary L 








































noon and evening. toall, 25cents, Children under 
10 years, 15 cents. 
H TO MAKE SOME MONEY.—WE WISH 
ye a responsible person county, and 
will enter into such an arrangement as will enable them to make 
from $3 to $5 per day profit. Send for particulars, inclosing 
as JONES & CLARK, Publishers, 
No. 83 Nagsau street, N. ¥- 
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~ @itors Book Table 


Lire or Grorce Wassineron. By Washington 
Irving. In five volumes. Vol. 6.—Tae Crayon 
Miscerzany. By Washington Irving. Author’s re- 
vised edition. Complete in ene volume. New York: 
G. P. Putnam, No. 532 Broadway. 1861.—This de- 
lightful edition of the works of Irving, to which we 
have already more than once called the attention of 
our readers, continues te proceed uninterrupted by the 
political and financial <isturbances of the times, as if 
printers end publishers had caught the buoyant spirit 
of the avthor, and were as unhindered as the sunshine 
itself ‘by all the tumult that fills the land. In the 
present almost complete paralysis of the publishing 
department of the bock-trade, the entrance of the 
successive volumes makes a charming ‘sensation’ 
‘even in the crowded editorial work-shop. They seem 
te bring with them a radiant influence from the more , 
peaceful times with the impressions of which the. 
‘pages are instinct: The calm serene of the thought 
ful and #iegant literary leisure amid which they were 
produced is diffused from them upon the hutrying 
pulses which turn the feaves. Their genial and grace- 
ful descriptions of events, or portraits of characier, or 
picteres of sceneries, were never more attractive 
than now when contrasting so sharply as they do the 
hot hurry of events, and the tragic intensity ‘of the 

popular impulses. One feels after teeking them over 
for an hour, and reviving the delicious reminiscences 
“which they awaken, of Abbotsford on the one hand 
‘or the prairies en the other, very muck as Charles 
Lamb described himself as feeling after his occasional 
hour’s rest in a Quaker meeting : “as if-he‘had been ' 
bathed in stiliness.”” Yet the stillness is so vital, 
musical, rich, that it is only refreshing and enriching 
to enjoy it; end we more than ever bless God ‘for the 
genius, at once so charged with intellectual ‘force, so 
replete with blended pathos and ‘humor, which can 
min‘ster to us with equal aptness and equal success 
when we are ardent and when we are ‘indolent, 
when we rush on with the rush of the world, and 
whea we rest in shaded rooms or lie beneath the 
slumberous trees. 

Mr. Putnam is rearing a noble memorial of his 
admirable enterprise and taste as a publisher, as well 
as of his affectionate enthusiasm for his author, in 
this edition, so costly to the producer while so cheap 
to the purchaser. We trust he will be able to com- 
plete it in the unsurpassed beauty which thus far has 
marked it, and will find an ample reward for his care, 
and his large expenditure, in the ready acceptance it 
receives from the public. 


Tae New American CycLorapia: A Po;-ular Dic- 
tionary of General Knowledge. Edited by George 
Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume12. Mozam- 
bique—Parr. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This 
volume will amply sustain the high reputation won 
by those which have preceded it, for accurate and ex- 
tensive learning, presented in a terse and compact, 
yet a uniformly graceful and perspicuous style. The 
fruits of fresh and original research are everywhere 
apparent ; the selection of subjects, and the distriba- 
tion under them of the matter of the volume, is excel- 
lently managed ; and each important theme is treated 
by an expert in its department. Our sense of the 
importance and value of the work increases with 
each successive volume—we might almost have said 
with each article in it—which we examine. It is 
an honor to American literature, and will confer great 
benefits on American readers. 

It is creditable to the enterprise and the courage 
of the publishers, as well as a sign of their commer 
cial strength, that the progress of the work is not in- 
terrupted, nor materially impeded, by the excitements 
which now agitate the country. We hope they will 
soon find a market again for their always excellent 
publications in every city or considerable village from 
Calais to Galveston. 

CLEVELAND’s ComPENDIUM OF CuLassiIcaL LiITERA- 
TURE. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddie.—The remark- 
able success of Prof. Cleveland in his selections of 
English and American literature—which have become 
standards in many prominent schools—has opened for 
him a line of literary labor which he does well to 
pursue into other fielés. His professional career has 
well qualified him for a similar work in classic liter- 
ature. He is quite at home with both Greek and 
Latin authors; and in the volume before us he has 
exercised not only a cultivated classic taste in the 
range of his selections, but also a judicious Christian 
taste in their subject-matter. This volume, like its 
predecessors, is rich in the literature of freedom. 
The selections are illustrated by scholarly notes, and 
by references to standard editions. 


LitrE.u’s Living Acr.—The reader who wishes to 
preserve some trustworthy record of English opinion 
upon the American war of 1861, would do well to 
secure the numbers of Littell’s Living Age for May 
and June, and to keep his eye upon succeeding num- 
bers. Mr. Littell wisely takes care to have his maga- 
zine reflect the patsing phases of opinion upon sub- 
jects that will become historical. 


Musica Direcrory.—A usefal manual under this 
title has been published by Thomas Hutchinson, 119 
Nassau street. It contains full lists of musical pub- 
lishers and teachers in all the principal cities and 
towns, lists of organists and church choirs, and almost 
everything that ene needs to know in this department. 


Lire AMONG THE CHINESE. By Rev. R.S. Maclay, 
M.A. New York: Carlton & Porter.—This volume is 
a careful and well-arranged digest of the observations 
and labors of thirteen years in China, by a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The author 
avoids the unsatisfactory form ofa journal, and presents 
distinct topics, such as government, customs, religion, 
missionary effort, etc., for consideration, in chapters 
devoted to each. At the same time he enlivens his 
discussions with incidents that have fallen under his 
own observation. The book contains much useful in- 
fermation, and will prove a valuable incentive to mis- 
aionary effort. 


Tne Lirz anD CarEER OF Masor Jonn Anpre. By 
Winthrop Sargent. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The 
melancholy interest which attaches to the name of 
the gallant and unfortunate André is hightened by the 
perusal of this elaborate sketch of his personal history. 
The details of his zealous but unsuccessful courtship 
give a touch of romance to the opening of his career. 
The brilliant promise of his military life, his gentleman- 
ly bearing, his humane and honorable sentiments, win 
our esteem and affection for him as a soldier. One 
cannot withhold a tear at the stern military necessity 
which demanded his ignominious death ;—yet it is a 
stain upon his manliness that he should have stooped 
to devices and shifts that put him in the way of 
such an ignominious end. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while the preface 
of this book bears the date of Mississippi, the author 
was obliged to send to Boston for a publishing house 
that could give it circulation, and that now its sale 

is pretty much limited to a country from which Mis- 
sissippi has seceded. 
———————— 

Carr. James Horr, the Vermont artist, passed 
through this city on Tuesday last at the head of Com- 
pany B ef the 2d Vermont Regiment. Capt. Hope is 
a man whose character as a Christian and whose 
qualifications as a soldier call to mind Capt. Hedley 
Vicars of the Crimea. Such men are apostles in the 
army. 





Cavour—A Massachusetts correspondent says: 
“I hope The Independent will ere long give us Mrs. 
Browning’s requiem for Cavour.” 





Amherst College Commencement.—Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon by Pres. Stearns, Sabbath, July 7th, at 3 o’clock p.m., 
in the village church. Prize Speaking Monday evening 
at8o’clock. Address by Mr. J. B. Gough, Tuesday even- 
ing, at 8 o’clock. Address before the Alumni by Rev. J. 
M. Manning of Boston, Wednesday, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Address before the Literary Secieties by Hon. Daniel S. 
Dickinson of Binghamton, N. Y., Wednesday, at 3 o’clock 
P.M. Commencement Exercises, Thursday, July 11th, 
fommencing at 9 o’clock a.m. Candidates for admission 
oceese will be examined on Tuesday, July 9th, at 8 


In behalf of the Faculty. L. 8. Row.anp. 
Epwarp H. GiteeRt, Esq , will deliver a discourse on 


Sunday evening next, at the Church of the Ruritens, on 
Dnion square, upon “ The Rights and Daties of the Gov- 





POLICY OF THE WAR. 
Tue time has at length come when the public mind 


forms in which evil can visit a people. The prelimi- 

nary evils of civil war have been darkening our 

horizon for some two months. The suspension of 

business, the confiscation of property, the utter de- 

rangement of trade and exchange, the vast exptinses 
of military and naval armaments, these things ¢/{s- 
turb the peace of capitalists, cloud the prospec’ of 
the mercantile class, and reduce the poor to brsggary 
or starvation. If all this could be berne through 
patriotic impulse, or from the love of great principles 
believed to be involved in the struggle, a. yet more 
mournful aspect ‘of the subject remains. to be dis- 
closed to ws. The era of preparation is nearly com- 
plete, and the moment of actien is soon te arrive. 
Families are to be desolate, end the wail of parents 
who én old age bury their sons, of orphans who 
mourn the loss of their fatkers, and of aH the tender 
relations ‘of ‘life on which the bereavements of either 
victory or defeat must fefi, will soon Joad the air of 
our land with such grief as never burdened it-before 
at any period of its history. 

While we do not doubt that the nation has made 
up its mind to the wkole magnitude-of this sacrifice, 
and will go through the dark and trying hour with 
unfaltering resolution, it is altogether probable that 
some among us, now awed into silence by the gran- 
deur and earnestness of the public resolve, will take 
eccasion when such sorrow shall come, to renew 
their agitations for peace and compromise. Ner 
would it be surprising should many humane and sen- 
sitive minds quail before the awfulness of the storm 
as it bursts upon us, and in the agony of the hour 
plead for peace at almost any cost. It is desirable, 
therefore, that we should fortify ourselves in advance 
by a just view of onr position, and understand as 
fully as possible the alternatives to which we may be 
entreated to have recourse. 

The prominent, perhaps the only one, that yet re- 
mains to us, is the acknowledgment of the secession, 
and the erection of the seceding states into a perma- 
nent nationality in the southern territory of our 
Union. In the hope of securing peace this may be 
class favorable to the South, and the appeal may be 
urged upon us, with all the energy of desperation, by a 
enforced by a condition of public distress and grief 
which will give it every advantage. 

To a superficial view, such an adjustment of our 
conflict may seem both easy and safe. Why should 
a great and free people ‘like the North cling to the 
territories of the Confederate States with so tenacious 
a grasp? Why not magnanimously aliow them to 
separate themselves from the Union, and to go their 
own way, while we trust to our own freedom, our 
intelligence, and our boundless resources, fur pros- 
perity? Why not separate and have peace ? 

To such reasoning as this the reply is, we are per- 
suaded, brief and decisive: Jecause it is IMPOSSIBLE 
that peace should be the result of separation. It is 
our most deliberate conviction that the division of the 
Union would be but the preparatory step to a war 
ten-fold more disastrous than that in which we are 
now engaged ; and that every interest of peace de- 
mands imperatively the most vigorous prosecution of 
the present struggle to the re-establishment of the 
Union in the whole extent of its territory. Anything 
else than this, anything short of this, means only 
war through generations, war chronic, permanent, 
disastrous, destructive, beyond all comparison with 
that in which we are now involved. 

Suppose for 2 moment that the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy were acknowledged by our 
Government ; suppose that some “safe boundary” 

could be fixed upon—the Potomac and the Qhio, for 
instance, the only natural boundary between the 

great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico; and that the 

usual treaty of amity and commerce were made be- 

tween the two Governments of the North and the 

South. What must be the result of such a position ? 

Can any one be blind enough not to see that the very 

first result of such a separate establishment would 

be*the inauguration of a grand rivalry for empire 

over that whole portion of the continent yet unsub- 

dued to civilization? Each would push its outposts 

into the extreme West, and a system of diplomatic 

intrigues would be at once commenced in all the ter- 

titories of the feeble and anarchical states of Mexico 

and Central America, which would involve the most 

serious danger of armed collision. Conflicts of legis- 

lation and of jurisdiction—of tariffs and of trade— 

would originate ceaseless questions of irritating de- 

bate ; oppositions of policy in diplomacy would em- 

broil us in every collision of European states, from 

which we are now so happily exempt ; while the deep 

source of our present difficulties, Slavery, would 

assume a yet more formidable character. The resto- 

ration of fugitives would be demanded, and insisted 

upon as an indispensable condition of peace ; would 

be refused as an indignity and a crime; would be 

enforced by marauding expeditions from the South ; 

would be resisted unto blood—till the passions of 
both parties becoming roused, Jecal outrages and par- 

tisan conflicts would be merged in public and open 

war. 

Meantime what would be the condition of the 

South? Not a year would elapse from the acknow- 

ledgment of her independence, before the prepara- 

tions for military ascendency would begin. Her 

harbors once fully her own, would be fortified against 

all possibility of successful assault. The first return 

of commercial prosperity would witness gigantic 

efforts at a great warlike organizatioa. Every ship- 

yard from the Penobscot to the Chesapeake would be 

cmployed in building swift steamers for the Confed- 

eracy. The skill of our shipwrights would vie with 

that of Canada and Englard in furnishing a navy 

that should give them superiority on the sea. Iron- 

plated ships, freighted with the latest inventions of 
European warfare, would afford scope and position 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and sacked; ¢ijieges and hamlets burned ; the coun- 
try impove”’ ished to feed and trarsport the troops of 
the enem »; and the retreat of the invaders would be 


finds itself face to face with one of the most dire | marked | by the blowing up of every bridge behind 


them | the destruction of every canal, the tearing up 
of every railroad, the con@agration of every town, 
Vehtch could facilitate the progress or shelter the 
ferces of a pursuing foe. 

Let no man say that this is mere fancy. The 


te precisely such an issue. Unable to compete with 
the educated and free North in arts, in literature, in 
any‘other element of social progress, she is yet a 
military and a proud people. Her pride, stung to 
‘the quick by a consciousness of inferiority in every 
other respect, would impel her resistiessly to the only 
‘course of action for which she has any peculiar adap- 
tation. A military republic would be her inevitable 
destiny, and the impulse of her people would accept 
it-with enthusiasm. A slave population to raise the 
‘food of armies, and to cultivate the cotton which 
should afford the means of equipping them, and a 
white population of masters born to command, with 
every other class subordinated to the limits which 
the necessities of these two weuld impose—this is 
the whole future of a slaveholding republic. And 
when for party purposes among themselves, or under 
the sting of some fancied insult ot imaginary wrong, 
any band of political traders should summon such a 
people to a war to be conducted on their rivals’ soil, 
the impulse to the strife would prove uncontrollable, 
and the whole continent would blaze and smoke with 
battle. 

No; ‘Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there 
is no peace” between two such states. A Union 
like the present, in which one sovereign authority 
extends its equal ard beneficent sway over the North 
and the South alike, is the only hope for any perma- 
nent peace; and he who will not fight to the death 
for this, is a traitor to all the hopes and all the peace 
of generations to come. Now we hold the destiny of 
our children in our own hands. We are to shape the 
future of the most magnificent domain which Provi- 
dence ever yielded to the hands of a nation of free- 
men. Let us see to it that we trust nothing to de- 
ceitful promises ; least of all the promises of an 
institution which has already betrayed such a malig- 
nant hostility to the liberties of mankind as this 
slave despotism of the South. Let us secure peace 
by founding on an immovable basis that Union of 
our fathers which has given us all we have known of 
prosperity, which has been the admiration of the 
world for a century, and which alone can give to our 
children defense, protection, and security against 
either civil or foreign war. CHURCH. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Since our last issue, the steam-ships Bremen and Anglo- 
Saxon have arrived with interesting intelligence from 
Europe. The British Government had chartered the 
Great Eastern to transport three regiments of infantry, a 
field battery of artillery, and a number of horses to Can- 
ade. The sending of this force to her American posses- 
sions must not, however, be regarded by us as a hostile 
movement on the part of England, but merely as a pre- 
cautionary measure, which is pardonable, if not justifia- 
ble, in these eventful times. The Thunderer had ex- 
tended a favor to Mr. Gregory, the Irish advocate of the 
Southern Confederacy, which the House of Commons 
had denied him—having permitted him to publish in its 
columns an abstract of his argument in behalf of the 
rebels. We need not be alarmed: the ratiocination of the 
Hon. gentleman will not dissolve the Union. The French 
Emperor had issued a decree on privateering and neu- 
trality. Its principal provisions are in substance as fol- 
lows: 1. No vessel of war or privateer of either belliger- 
ent will be allowed to estay in any French port or road- 
stead with prizes longer than twenty-four hours, except 
in case of compulsory delay. 2. No sale of prizes, or of 
goods belonging to prizts, will be allowed in any 
such port or roadstead. 3..All Frenchmen are pro- 
hibited from taking commissions under either party 
to arm vessels of war, or from accepting letters of 
marque for privateering purposes, or from assisting 
in any manner whatsoever in the equipment or 
armament of any such vessels, or from enlisting in the 
service of either belligerent either by land or sea, whether 
on board ships of war or privateers. 4. Every Frenchman 
violating the above provisions will forfeit all claim to 
protection from his Government against any acts or 
measures which the belligerents may exercise or decide 
on in relation to him. Napoleon’s decreé is almost in 
letter and spirit an exact copy of the “‘Queen’s Proclama- 
tion.” The Chambers of Commerce of Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, and other leading French ports had petitioned 
the French Government to declare that the merchant 
ships of neutral states not carrying contraband of war 
should not be liable to capture. But the Government had 
refused to entertain their request. The uew Itallan 
Ministry had been formed. Its members are Ricasoli, 
Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council ; Minghetti, 
Interior; Rastogi, Finance ; Scialoga, Commerce; Della 
Rovere, War; Menabrea, Marine; De Sanctis, Public 
Instruction, A marble statue of Cavour is to be placed 
in the Hall of Assembly at Turin. A brutal assault had 
been perpetrated at Frankfort on Mr. Augustus Glaeser, 
Secretary to the American Consulate in that city. Three 
Prussian officers attacked him with their swords as he 
was returning to his hotel on the night of the 31st of 
May. He was severely wounded, and barely escaped with 
bis life. A costumal ordinance has been recently issued 
at Warsaw which proscribes square caps, Polish tunics, 
amaranth-colored vests, nech-ties, etc., etc. The Syrian 
question bas been settled. A Christian Governor of 
Lebanon has been appointed for three years, subordinate 
to the Porte. The New Zealand war has been terminated 
by the unconditional submission of the natives. The 
British and French Embassies have been established at 
Pekin. 
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Commercial and Financial. 








MONEY FOR WAR—A POPULAR FXPEDIENT. 


Ir in time of peace preparation for war be a wise 
policy, no less wise is it at the beginning of war to pre- 





to the resigning officers of our own navy. 

On land, the engineers of the Southern army would | 
discover the important points by which invasion | 
might be most effectually prevented. Harper's Ferry | 
would see such a military work as those by which 
Austria now defends her Italian possessions. Every | 
defile of the Alleghanies would be blocked. Every | 
narrew bend of the rivers would be commanded by | 
fiowning batteries. Every railway train that entered | 
the territory would pass for miles beneath the muz- 

zies of rifled cannon. Behind these fortifications | 
military camps would afford exercise to the armies 

of the Confederacy. Railways would concentrate 

from peints five hundred miles off, upon the frontier 

fortifications. Preparations which would put to 


ment to the labor and afford command to the “ chiv- | 
alry” of the South. At length the preparation would 
be complete—and the outbreak would begin. Troops 
weuld concentrate in thousands on the border, pro- 
tected by great military works impregnable to attack; 
and from the shelter of these strongholds armies 
would pour over into the territories of the North, to 
assert the superiority which is the first and grand 
article of the Southern creed. The valleys of Penn- 
sylvania, the wheat fields of Ohio and Illinois, would 
be overrun with the armed hosts of the South; and 
before the North could summon her forces, the hostile 
bands would be bombarding Cincinnati and Paila- 
delphia, and pressing on to the Hudson and the great 
Lakes. 

At the first signal of war, the Southern navy 
would issue forth upon the seas, eager to find inthe 
ample commerce of the North the resources which 
should make the war support itself. The Gulf, the 
Atlantic shore, the remote Pacific, wouldeswarm, not 
with petty privateers, but with war vessels worthy 
of the name, to find in our exposed commerce an 
easy prey. No commerce so rich ever floated on the 
seas before, since the treasure-ships of Sain invited 
the cupidity of the English adventurers of three hund- 
red years ago. That commerce skirts the southern 
coast of the Pacific from California to the Isthmus ; 
threads the passages and keys of the Gulf of Mexico 
for a thousand miles almost on the soundings of the 
Gulf shore, and traverses the Atlantic for another 
thousand in sight of their coast. How much of it 
weuld one month of war leave in existence, after the 
Southern Confederacy had occupied the northern half 
of Mexico, and fortified itself on both oceans? How 
much of our commerce with the West Indies and 
with South America, how much of our whale- 
fishery, would survive three months of such war ? 

At sea and on land, the eager energy of the South, 
which hates our freedom, despises our industry, 
envies the prosperity which these beget, would sweep 
us bare of every resource save the energies of an 
aroused and desperate people, who would then dis- 
cover to their sorrow how “irrepressible” the con- 
flict 1s between two such principles as Slavery and 
Freedom. That war would be one of simple self- 
defense, to be prosecuted on our own soil, and to be 
marked in all its progress with the ruin and desola- 





ernment in the Present Crisis,” 


‘tion of cur homes. Great cities would be besiezed 


shame our scanty armaments, would give employ- ' 





pare to prosecute it with the ut:nost vigor. If the South- 


| ern insurrection is to come to a sudden termination in a 


month, or if it is to be protracted six months or a year 
longer, it is the part of wisdom in the Government to 
take measures to provide itself at once with the means 
to carry on the war with the utmost energy for the long- 
est period. It has men enough at its command for pres- 
ent purposes, and the Administration has only to say 
the word to call into the field three hundred thousand 
more if the exigency cf the times shall demand them. 
And it has wealth enough—wealth enough, that is, in 
the hands of the people, which they are ready to pour 
out with even a more lavish hand than they have the 
mien, the fathers, sons, and brothers who have rushed 
with an enthusiasm unbounded and unrestrained to the 
cefense of the country. The only question is, how to 
get at that wealth. 

If the Government of the United States were to go, 
like other powers, into the money markets of the world, 
and offer its bonds for a loan of three, four, or five hund- 
red millions of dollars, it would, we dare say, find that 
its credit is as good as that of other nations. The self- 
confidence implied in such a measure would no doubt 
command the confidence of the great capitalists of the 
world, and the energy, the industry, the resources, and 
the actual wealth of the country would be estimated 
at their true value. Buta policy that may be wise for 
England, Russia, or France, is not the wisest for the 
United States. We are our own best creditor, and the 
wisest self-confidence we can show is confidence in each 
other. The present war is a war of the people, and if the 
Government needs any other evidence that the people so 
regard it than the enthusiasm evinced already in the offer 
of men, let it ask for it in an appeal for pecuniary aid 
also. We believe it would not ask in vain. The money 
would be found to be forthcoming as readily as the army 
of volunteers, 

But it must be a popular appeal, and not merely an 
appeal to Wall street and State street. The Government 
must seek for creditors not only among capitalists but 
among the common people. We do not doubt the patriot- 
ism of the moneyed class ; but wher asked to take a loan 
of millions in thousand dollar bonds, the capitalist neces- 
sarily looks at the matter in the light of an investment, 
and naturally seeks to take it at the lowest figure. Five 
per cent. on a hundred thousand or a million of dollars is 
a sum of which even a millionaire thinks twice before 
he offers it as a free donation to a government in want, 
though abundantly able to meet all its liabilities ; while 
he, or one who hardly does more than earn his daily 
bread, would freely give the interest on five or a hundred 
dollars. In other words, a loan of ten millions or a 
hundred millions of dollars offered in sums that neces- 
sarily confines it to a class which is compelled by the 
commonest prudence to seek it only as an investment, is 
a different thing from the same loan tendered to the 
people in such sums or in such shape that it can be taken 
without loss or as a free-will offering within the means 
of every thrifty man in the community. 

But how can the community be so reached? We an- 
swer, by an issue from time to time of Treasury Notes in 
sums of five dollars and upward to eny emount that the 


South would be driven by the necessity of its position | 


Government nzeds to carry on the war. These notes 
may be mede redeemable in two years, at convenient 
points, in gold, or to be exchanged for bonds, at the op- 
tion of the holder. The Government would receive them 
in payment of duties, for lands, or any other dues to 
itself, and would offer them in payment for the largs 
outlay it is making, and must continue te make, forarmy 
and navy purposes. That they would be taken, there 
can be, of course, not the slightest doubt, for no Govern- 
ment in the world is in a better condition at this moment 
to sustain a national debt of five hundred millions of 
dollars, if need be, than our own. It would be the most 
economical method that could be resorted to to relieve 
at once all the financial embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment, as the saving would be immense in such notes 
taken for the value of their face, and bearing no interest, 
which they need not do, over the ordinary interest-bearing 
bonds sold at a discount of several per cent. Such notes 
would become at once the circulating medium of the 
country in a large measure, and in the present distracted 
financial affairs of the West, where they have begun al- 
ready to mob the banks, would be a welcome relief and 
a saving of many millions. There can be no doubt that 
the farmers of the West would hail with gratitude the 
promise of such payment for their produce, and it is on 
them that the army must rely for food. The relief to the 
money market, and as a safeguard against any stringency 
or possible panic in commercial affairs, would be very 
great, and that alone would do much to restore con- 
fidence and revive trade, and would allay any anxiety 
that may exist as to our power to sustain the war for an 
indefinite period, and remove the apprehension or sup- 
posed necessity of any resort to some base compromise 
from fear of a national inability to sustain continued 
commercial disaster. 

Under ordinary circumstances we should, as our read- 
ers well know, be decidedly opposed to any such expe- 
dient to raise money to sustain the Government, but the 
country is in a state of war and of great peril, and the 
only question now should be how can we meet the issue 
in the most prompt, effective, and economical way. 

We are confident that Congress can meet the present 
emergercy in no better way than by authorizing such an 
issue of Treasury Notes as we here propose. It has all 
the advantages belonging to the ordinary method of 
creating a national debt, with none of its disadvantages, 
while certain positive, direct and indirect, benefits will 
accrue to the country from such a measure which can 
come in no other way. Not one of the Jeast of these is 
‘the assurance the Government will receive from the 
heartiness with which the people will accept it, as to the 
ability and willingness they feel to support it in the 
most vigorous prosecution of the war for the suppression 
of rebellion. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The market is without altered feature. The supply of money 
is large, and loans can be had at from 4 to 5 per cent. with ease 
on first-class securities. The note dealers report large daily 
transactions in suspended paper. Otherwise they would have 
nothing todo. Much of the suspended paper is held by many to 
be good for ultimate payment, and these parties are buying some 
of it on terms to suit them. Regular first-class paper is scarce, 
and hardly appears in the street. Rates are nominal. The 
barks hold a good deal of suspended paper, and do not find mach 
employment for their resources. The bank loans are running 
down, and are $12,000,000 less than in the corresponding week 
of last year. With the receipt of $1,0(0,000 this week from 
California, the banks hold over $41,000,000 specie. 

Foreign exchange is dull. The importers are not buying to 
any extent; and the exchange houses are dealing among them- 
selves, besides buying up the produce bills that offer. Many 
transactions are made on time—that is, buying sixty-day 
sterling bills with thirty or sixty day New York notes or accept- 
ances. 

The best bankers’ sterling sells at 105°%4@105%. Those who 
ask higher rates do not wish to draw on market terms. 

The exports continue large, and are double the value of the 
imports for the week. The following table will compare the ex- 
ports of the principal staple articles fer the week : 


Week ending June 20th. ———1860.—— 
Amount. Value. 


~—1861.——+ 
Amount, Value. 





Cotton, bales...........- -. 1,507 $84,157 3,623 $218,855 
Plear, BOM .......sccceee - 43,911 259,808 y 266,063 
Cern Meal, bbis.........-. 3 1,417 3,973 11,963 
PE MR dscaceecsases 169,326 216,032 756,862 916,748 
ee 59,514 42,113 234,418 124,518 
Beef, bbis. and tcs......... 3,019 50,574 910 11,293 
Pork, bbls. and tes........ 1,749 27,711 2,481 43,395 

Wcnnccscnnranenses $681,812 $1,592,833 
Increase for the week as compared with 1860........... $911,021 


Wheat, it will be seen, forms the principal article of export, 
The imports are remarkably small, and, smal! as they are, mostly 
go into store. 

The prospect of this year's harvest continues to brighten, and 
the advices from Europe continue favorable to a continuance of 
the active shipping demand. 

The money markets of London and Paris are steady, bat with a 
tendency to further stringency. 

The Indiana state 6 @ cent. loan for $1,200,000, was bid for at 
8034 @89 9-10, but the Commissioners hesitated at accepting less 
than 90 for them. 


STOCKS. 


The market varies but slightly from day to day. The con- 
tinued demands on the capital and labor of the country, for war 
purposes, and the depression of trade, prevent any demand on 
the part of the public for stock investments, however good. 
Prices are rather more disposed to give way than otherwise, 
The shock of an actual batile would depress them, while the 
hopes of peace, even by a compromise, would raise them. 

Government securities are all weak. S.ave-state stocks are 
largely dealt ia for specuiative purposes ; Tenaessees, Virginias, 
ard Missouris, especial'y. If the gove.nments of these states 
are placed in the hands of Union men, their credit woud re- 
vive, and holders of those stocks would get their usual interest. 


LATEST BANK STATEMENT. 


Weck ending June 22, 1861. June 15, 1861. Differences. 
Loans........¢ $113,667,640 $115,494,821 Decrease $1,827,181 
Specie........ 39,480,189 38,280,211 Increase 1,199,978 
Circulation .. 8,444,830 8,707,318 Decrease 262,488 
Deposits...... 87,602,343 87,992,791 Decrease 390,448 
Exchanges.... 14,697,178 14,411,196 Decrease 285,922 
Proportion of 

coin to lia- 

bilities..... 41 10-100 39 48-100 Increase 1 62-100 


COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS, 
Week ending June 25, 1859. June 23, 1860. June 20, 1861. 







SS errr $21,744,449  $125,886,565 $113,667 ,640 
Specie... .. 21,759,881 23,350,921 39,480,189 
Circulation. .» 8,216,043 8,779,115 8,444,830 
Deposits. ..... 0.200 77,193,115 80,620,813 87,602,343 
Exchanges........- 19,160,278 22,116,243 14,697,178 
Proportion of cein 

to liabilities...... 25 5-10 26 41 10-100 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following is the comparative statement of the imports of 
foreign dry goods and general merchandise for the week ending 
June 21st and since Jan. lat: 














For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Dry Goods. .-......ccccess $1,888,452 $1,238,600 $215,330 
Genera: merchandise...... 3,432,301 2,575,905 1,735,652 

SR sosececesecnncens $5,320,753 $3,814,505 $1,950,982 
Previously reported...... 112,585,913 106,135,527 72,950,328 

Since Jan. Ist...... .$117,906,666 $109,550,032 $74,901,310 

Exports oF Propuck AND MERCHANDISE, 
For the week..........-.- $1,546,119  $2,939.968 $3,336,118 
Previously reported....... 28,515,497 37,910,606 57,911,490 
Since Jan flst.......... $30,061,616 $40,250,574 $61,247,608 
Exports oF SPECIE. 
For the week............. $1,669,269 2,112,427 222,546 
Previously reported....... 28,169,076 17,250,997 2,978,724 
Since Jan. Ist........-$29,838,345 $19,363,424 $3,141,379 
DRY GOODS. 


There is a limited business doing, partly for export for San 
Francisco and the retail trade, with a sprinkling of orders for 
the near-by cities and states. Domestic goods sell in small 
parcels for home consumption. Staple heavy cottons are held 
firmly, as they cannot be replaced at the prices asked. Bleached 
shirtings sell for shipment to San Franeisco. Drills are the most 
active. Cotton flannels sell more readily for general consump- 
tion. In prints there is scarcely any movement, The California 
trade takes up both cotton and woolen goods in moderate quan- 
ties; but army goods are the most active. Blue flannels, blue 
satinets, light blue kerseys, etc., are being made to dates in large 
quantities. In the better qualities of fancy cassimeres there is a 
fair city business, but cloths are very dull. In foreign goods 
there is only a retail trade. Ribbons, muslins, and millinery 
goods are wanted in limited quantities. Auction sales are only 
made for cash; but low prices are submitted to—resulting in a 
heavy loss to the importers. 

There are apparently no orders giving for the fall importation, 
nor will there be till after the meeting of Congress, upon whose 
action the merchants are looking with anxiety with respect to 
trade and finance. The movements of trade are very dreary 
for the moment, and attention is more directed to the future than 
the present. There is considerable expectation that trade will 
much improve in the fall, and that the West will then be a con- 
siderable buyer. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET, 


REPORTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 
Wepvespay, June 26, 1861. 

The receipts have been 4,845 Beeves, 110 Cows, 873 Veals, 
10,186 Sheep and Lambs, and 6,531 Swine, of which 4,440 Beeves 
were received at Allerton’s Yard, Forty fourth street, from the 
following states: New York, 87; Pennsylvania, 29; Ohio, 936; 
Indiana, 231; Illinois, 2298; Kentucky, 289; Iowa, 499, and 
Missouri, 77. By the Erie Railroad, 1,467; Hudsen River Rail- 
road, 1,166; Harlem Railroad, 565; Hudson River Boats, 450; 
N. J. Central Railroad, 798. 

The week has been one of serious loss to drovers. A large 
number of owners did not realize more than what their cattle 
cost at home, making a loss of the expenses of : 
yardage, &c. The sales on Monday were at rather better — 
only a few, however, were sold. On Tuesday, prices dec 
50 ets. ewt., and the trade wes dull. 

On Wednesday there was a further falling ama 
closing with a portion left over at nearly one cent. red: 








less 
the opening prices. We quote prices at a “oo a 
than €c. Scveral good fat droaes sold st 8% @8%c., which 


week would have brought 9c. quick. The market was the poor- 
est this season. . 

The Sheep market has been dull. We quote at 3@4c. for or- 
dipary, 4%c. for prime. Lambs are more plenty, and 25@50c. 
per head lower. Sales by McCarthy & O’Brien, 321 Sheep and 
Lamb for $1,221 05; by McGraw & O’Brien, 544 for $2,209 37 ; 
by W. D, Bellis at Brownings, 1,998 head for $6,996 72; by Thos, 
C. Larkin, 780 for $2,813 69 ; by R. H. Hume, 1,376 for $4,863 15; 
by Hart & West, 650 for $374 ; average by salesmen at Chamber- 
lain‘s, 3,689 for $2 50@$5. 

Milch Cows are selling at former prices. We quote at $25@ 
€55, very fewover $35@$4?. 

Veal Calves are plenty, and sell slowly at 3@4c. for com- 
mon to extra, very inferior as low as 2@2¥c. per pound. Swine 
are dull, the supply is ample of extra heavy fat Hogs. We 
quote at 4@4%c. for corn fed live, and 3% @3%c. for distillers. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 





Banx.— Sales at Philadelphia of twenty-nine hhds. Quercitron 
at $32 cash. 


Brrsw4x.—The demand is fair. 
Yellow at 28@3lc. 


CaNDLE8s.—The market is dull for Adamantine at 16% @!7}<c. 
Sperm are quiet. We quote Plain and Patent at 30@40c. 


Cimtnt.—Sales of 100 bbls. Roman at $3 50, and 50 do, Port- 
land at $4 50, cash. 


Sales of 5,000 lbs. Western 


CoaL.—Very little in either Domestic or Foreign, and prices 
are without quotable change. 


Corrrk.—The demand since our last has been fa'r, and prices 
are without essential variation. The sales include 6,499 bags 
Rio at 103 @l4c., 4 mos.; 675 Laguayra at 13% @14\c.; 125 do. 
Maracaibo at 13% @14 Xc.; 76 do. St. Domingo at 11% @12c. cash, 
and 300 do. Cos’a Rica on private terms. Sales also at Boston of 
160 packets Java at 16%c., and 150 bags St. Domingo at 11% @ 
12%c. cash. The stock of Rio and Santos on hand is 120,279 
bags; Maracaibo 7,133; Laguayra 4,000; Java Government 
bags 1,375; Bombay 660; Costa Rica 770, and Singapore 2,213 
bags.—Total bags 136,370. The stock of Rio at New Orleans on 
the 22d inst. was 6,000 bags, and at Baltimore 25,000 bags. 


Dravucs AND Dygs.—The market is dull, and prices are some- 
what nominal. The sales include 30 cases East India Castor Oil 
at 923%c.; 20 tons Soda Ash at $1 81; 3,000 ibs. American 
White Sugar of Lead at 11c ; 15 bbls. French Alum at2 1-16c. 
per lb.; 4 casks Bi Chromate Potash at 21c.; 9 cases Opium and 
5 Ceroons Ipecacuanha, on private terms. For Refined Cam- 
phor a better inquiry prevails, and prices have an upward 
tendency. Sales of 60 bbls. at 65c., cash. 


Dvck continues in good demand for army use, and more activ- 
ity is noticeable in light numbers of Domestic for tent purposes, 
at former prices, 


Dyzwoops.—The market is firm for Logwood. Sales of 300 tons 
Jamaica at $15 cash. St. Domingo is in demand, but the stock 
in first hands is exhausted. 


Fire-CRACKERS are in demand, but at lower prices. Sales of 


6,000 boxes (40 packs) at $1 cash. 


Fise.—The market is very quiet. The only sales we have to 
report are 1,000 qtls. St. George’s Bank; Dry Cod at $3 00@ 
$3,123. Mackeral are dull, and prices are irregu'ar. Smoked 
Herring are in light supply, and are in demand at improving 
prices ; we quote at 23@25c., and No. 1 at 12% @14c. 


FiourR AND MBAL.—We have had a very active Flour market 
the past week, especially confined to Shipping brands; these 
have been freely offered, and with large arrivals in prospectand 
unfavorable news from Europe, holders have met the demand 
promptly, and we reduce our quotations 10@20c. per bbl., the 
depression the most marked in Superfine, which is neglected by 
shippers, and very justly so, the quality being extremely poor 
and below the standard adopted lastautumn. The quality of the 
Extra is quite inferior; much of that passed by our Inspectors 
is a disgrace to them, and we really think it would be better to 
dispense with all inspection, and let the buyer be his own judge, 
the same as with butter, potatoes, etc. The rapid decline in 
prices and in the rates of freight have enabled most shippers to 
fill their orders, and a large business has been done. The 
Medium and better grades have declined and sold slowly, and at 
very irregular rates, We have had very little additional stock, 
holders meeting the demand promptly, preferring to sell afloat 
rather than place it in store. Family brands have been pur- 
chased sparingly, even at the reductions of 15@25c. per bbl. 
Canadian Flour has declined 15@20c. per bbl. under liberal ar- 
rivals—the business the most noticeable in the Low and Medium 
grades. Choice Extras have sold well at good prices. Rye 
Flour has declined, and is quite plenty and heavy at the close. 
Corn Meal has been in fair demand ; but with free receipts prices 
are lower, and favor the buyer at the close. 


Frvuit.—The market is dull and heavy. The sales include 
1,500 boxes Raisins at $1 124 @$1 20 for Bunch, and $1 75 for 
Layers ; 1,200 hf. boxes Bunch at 50c.; 590 qr. do at 25c.; 
100 boxes Shelled Almonds at 18c. ; 125 kegs Bordeaux Prunes at 
4@5Xc. ; 700 drums Turkey Figs at 3% @4c. ; and 50 bags Brazil 
Nuts at 3%c. Dried are firmer, owing to the unfavorable ac- 
counts of the crop. Sales of 12@15,000 ths State Apples at 3\%@ 
3%c. The sales by auction wre 670 boxes Palmero Oranges at 
$2 20@$2 90 ; 2,870 boxes do. at $1 60@$1 90; 470 do. do, Lem- 
ons at $2 05@$2 55; 680 do. at $1 35@1 80, cash ; 3,450 boxes 
Sicily Oranges at $1 60@$2 90; and 11,140 d>. do. Lemons a 
$1 35@$1 55. 


GRAIN.—The heaviness in our Wheat market, previously ad- 
verted to, has since been even more marked. The arrivals have 
been large, and, with unfavorable news from Europe and con- 
siderable addition to our stock, prices of all kinds have yielded. 
Red and White Western have arrived liberally, and have been 
pressed on the market at a decline of 6@8c. per bushel. Soft 
Spring is a'so plenty, and is 5@10c. lower. At the concession 
there isa good shipping demand, especially for Red Western. 
Our millers have purchased in limited lots, and Choice White is 
dull and heavy at the decline quoted. Barley is neglected, and 
prices are nomina]. Barley Malt is lower, and is unsaleable at 
the decline. Oats have been well maintained under a good de- 
mand for the trade. The supply is moderate of Prime, Rye has 
improved under a good inquiry in part for export, and, with light 
arrivals, prices are firm. Corn has arrived less freely, and, with 
a good demand, in part speculative, prices have rapidly improved. 
and are firm at the close 


Guyxy CLotH AND Bacs.—The market for Bags is dull and 
nominal at Ile. 6 mos. Cloth isdul!. ihe only sale we have to 
notice is 150 bales 218 Ibs., at Boston, for 7c. cash. 


Hay.—The demand is l.mited, and is confined chizfly to the 
city trade, with occasional sales to the Government. Prices are 
lower and nominal at he close. We quote shipping at 35@4¢c., 
and for city use at 50@55c. cash. 

Hip8s.—The market is exceedingly dull, owing to the vari- 
ance in regard to prices between buyers and holders. The sales 
include 600 country slaughtered ; 70 Ibs. for export to Antwerp; | 
660 Montevideo ; 21 lbs. on private terms ; 300 dry Western, 22 | 
Ibs., at 93¢c., rejecting bad; and 300 country slaughter cow, 45 | 
Ibs., for export at 5¥c. cash. By auction, 300 damaged Orinoco 
at 544 @8c. cash. 


Hors.—The market is more active under the favorable news 
from Europe,fand prices have advanced, Sales since our last of 
£50 bales New at 15@22c., and 600 bales Old growths on private 
terms, including 100 bales yesterday, at 2c. cash. Considerable 
shipments have also been made to Europe on speculation. 


Latus.—Prices have declinod, and the demand is more active, 
Sales of 4,000,000, in part to arrive, at $1@$1 15, three months, 
chiefly at the higher rate. 

LEATHER.—The market for Hemlock and Oak soles is very dull, 
and with fair arrivals prices are in the buyer’s favor. French 
Calfskins continue in light demand at previous prices. Ameri- 
can do, are dull and nominal. 


Lime.—The market for Rockland has been inactive, and prices 
are nominal, Last sales of Common at 50c., and Lump at $1. 
We notice a sale of 1,000 bbls. damaged Common at 35c. cash. 


LumBeR.—The market for Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber is 
dulJ, though prices do not show any important change. The 
sales include 280,000 feet, in part previous to arrival, at $9@ $11 
per M., and one cargo of extra long at $13, which is an extreme. 


Metals —Manufactured Copper is quiet at 24%c. for New 
Sheathing, and l7c. for Yellow Metal. American Ingot is dull 
and heavy. Sales of Lake at 18c,cash. Baltimore is scarce, 
and prices are nominal at 183gc. There is no demand for Lron. 
Last sales of Scotch Pig at $20@22 per ton, cash. Domestic 
Lead is inactive. We quote Missouri at $4 85@$4 99, and 
Galena at $4 90@$5 (0 per 1(0 Ibs., cash. Foreign is firmly 
held at previous quotations. The only sale we have to report is 
fifty tons German, on private terms. The stock of foreign is 
estimated at 7,100 tons. Bar is steady at 6%¢., and Sheet and 
Pipe at 6c., cash. Spelter is dull at 4% @4%c. The stock on 
hand comprises 2,,00 tons. Block Tin is dull and nominal. We 
quote Banca at 26c., and Straits at 23c. The stock here and at 
Boston is estimated at 9,000 slabs Banca, and 32,600 do. Straits. 
Pig is quiet, but holders are firm, owing to the favorable advices 
from Europe and the prospective light arrivals. 


MoLasss28.—The market continues very quiet. The sales are 
100 hhds. Porto Rico at 22@26c.; 286 do. and 20 tes. Cuba Mus- 
covado at 17% @22%c. ; 219 hhds. ani 44 tes. do. at 14c. ; and 88 
bbis. New Orleans at 33@35c., 4 months. By auction, 50 hhds, 
Porto Rico at 12@15&c. 


Naval Storts.—Spirits Turpentine has been in fair request, 
and with a light stock prices have improved. The sales include 
1,800 bbls, the market closing steadily at 81@81%c. Small sales 
have also been made at 82% @83c. Crude Turpentine is quiet. 
The only sale we have to report is 720 bbis. Wilmington at 
$4 50@$4 75, B280%s. The stock comprises 10,800 bbls. Common 
Rosin is firm, but less active. Sales of 2,500 bbis., closing at 
$2 3735, delivered. The better grades are steady and in fair 
demand. Sales of 2,800 bbls. Common to Good No. 1 at $2 75@ 
$4; 1,000 bbls. White at $4 3744 @$5, B 280 Bs., and 2,000 bbis. 
Strained at $2 3744 @$2 75, B 310 Bs. Tar isinactive. Sales of 
150 bbls. at $2 75@$3. Pitch is nominal, 


Provisions.—The depression in our Pork market, which has 
been very severe during the month, still continues, and since 
our last has been even more marked than at any time this sea- 
son, dealers evincing great reluctance to go into stock and effect 
sales to any extent. A decline of 50@75c. $ bbl. has been sub- 
mitted to on Mess, and 50c.on Prime. The stock is large and is 
increasing ; the demand for the Government has proved limited 
Prime Mess has been inquired after, but the assortment is : 
and the business light in consequenee. Beef has declined jee nd 
what, and is dull and heavy ; the stock is ample for the dimia- 
ished consumption ; the better qualities ’ 
qu are firmer than the low 
grades. Tierce Beef is held firmly under a better demand fi 
export. Beef Hams are heavy at our quotations, Bacon is auil 
- 1 —_ nominal. Cut Meats are lower and have sold 
J. is also easier and in fair demand at the clese for 





[JUNE 27, 1861! 


a— — 
a — 


Marac’o in bd. D— 26 a— 26% 


Guayaquilinbd.—— a— 12% 
Para, in bond..—_— a— — 
St. Dom’o,in bd.—— a— — 
COFFEE—Dorr: 15 # ct. ad 


val 

Java. white.@ B— 16%a— 17 

Bahia.......... lo 

-— 10\%a— 14 

14 

Maracaibo..... w— 13k a— 144 

St. Dom’o, cash.— 115,a— 12 

COPPER (Kuprer) — Dury: 
Bolts and Braziers’, 15 ; Pig, 
Bar, and Sheathing, FREs. 

Ghaei's, new, (suits) 


ASEES—Derr: 15 ® ct. a 
v 

Pot, Istert 1008 556 a— — 
Pearl, Ist sort.. 5 624a— — 
y eaens 5 15 ® ct. 


rm, @ b....— 
Do.pt.LPolh’s & Co.40 





PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDEN?, 


ened 


Maranh. ox, etc.— 10 g— 4 


Matamoras..... — 13 
iP, Cab, (direct).— 13 ii 
Vera Crus......— a— 13% 
Dry South......— oa 9 
Calcutta Buff...— 9 g— 19 
Do. Kips, @pee. 125 @ 1 39 
Do, dry-salted..— 90 «1 09 
Black, dry..... — 9 c1% 
ONE —Durr: 24 ® ct, aa 
vi 
Cuba, @ gal....— 77 «— 7g 
Cuba (in bond)— 67 a— 6g 





1860 12 a— 
HORNS—Dorr: 4 ® ct aa 
v 


al 
x, BA. & R, 
> | ae _-— ~— 
Se ee P ct ad 
vi 
Bengal, B® B... 100 4150 
— 70 a— & 
Manilla........ — Walm 
Caraccas....... _-— ~-— 
Guatemala..... a12% 


— 9 
IRON—Doryr: 24 ® ct. ad val 
Pig, English and 


Raed iabied a— 24%] Scotch @ tun.20 00 a22 00 
Sheath’g, old...— 17 a— 175¢|Bar,Frit.T.V.F.—— a—— 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18 a—— /|Bar,Nor. NFK.—— a— — 
Pig, Chile......— — a—— |Bar, Fork Stps.—— a—— 
Bolts..........— — a— 28 |Bar, Sw.orsixes77 50 a80 00 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
Sht’s bn. %Byd— 6 a— 7%|Bar, Eng. refi'd.55 00 457 50 
Shirt’gs, bid....— a— 8 |Bar, Eng. com..44 00 0445 00 

"' §$.1. do— 7 a— 83|Sheet, Russia, lst 
Shet’gs br. 44.— 5¥a— 8%] qual. @b....— 16 a— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 9/|Sheet,En.& Am.— 3ia— 4% 

“bl 44, nom. LEAD—Dorr: 15 ® ct. advai 

" bil 54.— 8%a— 10 |Galena.........—— @475 
Calicoes, blue..— nom. Spanish....... - 50 a— — 
Calicoes, faucy.— 6 a— 1! |Bar............ —-— a— 6% 
Br. Drills ...... — Tka— 9 |Sheetand Pipe.—— a— 6 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—18 |LEATHER—(Sole) — Dory; 
Satinets........— 30 a— 60 16 ® ct. ad val 
Checks, 4-4.... nom. Oak (S) Lt. @ B— 24. a— 26 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom, Oak, middle....— 24 a— 27 
Cot. Os.So. No.2 norm. Oak, heavy..... —2 a—% 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— — a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2BR nom. Oak, Ohio..... -— 24 a— 4 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom, Oak, Sou. Light— 20 a— 22 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom, Oak, all weights— 30 a— 32 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, light.— 16 a— 18% 
Alcohol @ gal..— 34 a— 40 |Hemlock, mid..— 18 e— 19 


Aloes@ B...... — 9 a— 16 |Hemlock, heavy— 16%a— 19 


AloesSocotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemlock,dam..— 9 a— 16 
BINT .0000000 08 — 2%a— 2%|Hemiock,pr.do.— 9 a—l]] 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— — |LIME—Durr: 10 ® ct. ad val 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 31 {Rocklandcom..—— a— 50 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 UMP ....+e eee. —— 421% 
Arsenic, pew’r..— 2¥a— 3 |LUMBER—Dorr: 15 ® ct 
Assafetida .....— 5 a— 25 adval. Product of N. Amer, 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 Colonies FREE, Jesale 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 Prices : 
Balsam Peru..—] 26 a1 30 j|Timber, W. P.® 
Berries Pers....— 10 a 12 CUD. M. 00000 17-75 420 00 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12% |Timber,oak,®c.f— 30 a— 3§ 
Bi-Carb. Soda.. — 3%a— 3% /Timber,GI.Wo..— 32 @— 37 
Borax, refined.— 224a— 25 |Timber, Geo. YP, 
Brimstone rll...— 17%4a— 1734] (by car) Pc.ft— 35 a— 46 
Brimstone flor..— 3}9a—— j|Eastern Spruce 
BrimstonePtun.40 UO a42 50 &Pine,byc’go 10 00 all 06 
Camphorcr @ B— 33 a— — Yard Selling Prices; 
Camphor ref...— — a— 65 |Timber,oakscant- 
Cantharides....— 75 a— 77%] ling @ M feet.40 00 «48 
Car. Ammonia..— 16 a— — |TimberorBmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12%a@ 1 30 |Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Castor Oil ia bis. Plank, GP, un..20 00 426 00 
P gal........ 9% a 100 |PIk&Bds,NR.cl.36 00 «40 09 
Castor Oil, E.1.— 90 a1 00 |PIk&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl— 30 a— 35 |Roards,NR.box.17 00 al8 06 
Chlorate Pota..— 28 a— 29 |Bds.NR.infer...123 00 al6 00 
Cochineal Hs..— — a 8 |[Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 a— 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 75 a@ — [Bds.cityworked— 22 e— 29 
Copperas Am..— l&a— — /|Bds.city worked, 
Crem Tar#@ ®..— 32 a— 33 par.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 25 
Cubebs E.J....— 37%a— 45 |Plank,Alb.Pine.- 22 a— 28 
Sie recened — 5%a— 5%/|Plank, city wkd.— 25 a— 28 
Epsom Salts...— 2xa— 2'/Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 
Gamboge....... —— a—25 |Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 
G’m Arabicsortse— 9%a— 10%|Shingies, @bch.— — 4— — 
G’m Arabic pk*d— 13 a— 27 |Do.Shaved,®@bdl, 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 50%] (36M.)........ 570 a6 
Gum Cowrie....— Tka— 8|Do. Sawed @M..5 0 a 8 50 
Gum Myrh,E.I.— 10 a-— 25 |Do. Ced. 3ft, Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu. @ M...... 28 a35 00 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 a— 373¢|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.98 00 a35 00 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 a— 80 |Do. Cypress,3ft.12 00 425 00 
Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E. @M..— — a1 25 
IER 2 12%a 225 |Staves, WOpipe.70 00 «80 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 1 05 a1 10 " WoOhhd.50 00 a70 00 
_ _ al 00 " WObbI1..40 00 450 00 
Lac Dye........ — 10 a— 60 " RO.bhd.35 00 250 00 
Licorice Paste..— 28 a— 29 |Heading, WO...70 00 a—— 


Madder Dutch..— 12%a— 13 |MOLASSES—Dortr: 2% Pot 


Madder Fr..... — 9%a— 10%! ad val 
Manna~=s_ small N. Orleans. Agal— 32 a— 36% 
Dsveneeeed - a— 8 |PortoRico...... —19 a— 27 
Manne _sitarge Cuba Museoy...—14 a— 20 
i ikess 500s 115 4140 jfrinidad,Cuba.— 20 a— 22 
Nutg’lisbl. Alep— 24 a— 25 |Card. etc. sweet— 12%a— 15 
Oil Sorgamet.. 300 2400 |NALLS~—Dory: 24 ®ot. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... —— 2200 |Cut, 4da6d PD.—2WX% a— — 
Oil Lemon...... 260 @275 jClinch........ w— 44a— 4% 
Oil Peppermint. 275 @300 |NAVAE STORES—Dorr: 8 
Oil Orange..... 1 87a 2 00 and 15 @ ct. ad val [aru caged 
Opium Turkey. § 75 a 5 874|Turpentine,S’ftN 
Oxalic Acid @#B— 17 e— 18 Co’ty. 8 280m, 5 09 «—- — 
Phosphorus..... — 7 a—— |furp.Wilnivg’n 500 a— — 
Pruss. Potash..— 29 a— 33 |lar, dc. @bbl..— — 23 00 
Quicksilver.....— — a— 55 /Pitch........... —— 6223 
Rhubarb Chi...— #4 a— 50 |/osin, com. old. 2 18%a 2 20 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 [Do. wh. ®280B, 450 « 5 50 
Sal Ammoniac.— 8ka— 8%/Spirits Turp....— a— — 
Sal Soda....... —— a— 1\%\|OI1LS—Dorr: Paim4; Olived; 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fisher+ 
Sarsa’rilla Mex.— 8 a— 834] ics.) and Whale or other Fish 
Senna E. I..... — 7 a—ll (foreign,) 15 @ ct. ad val 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 |Flor. 30 fl...... _-—- ~— 
Shellac......... — 45 a— 52% )Olive,I2b.b.&bx— — a— — 
Soda Ash80@ct— — a— 2% )/Vlive.inc.Pgal. 110 «a—-— 


Sugar Lead W.— ll¥a— 12 
Sulph. Quin.... 210 a— — 
Tartaric Acid..— 48 a— 50 


Palin, @ b......— T4a—- 8 
Linseed,cm.@g.— 56 
Linseed, Eng...— — 

38 


Verdigris....... —25 a—— |Whale.......... - a— 4] 
Vitriol Blue....— 8%a— — " Ref, Winter— — a— 56 
FEATHERS—Dory: 25 Pct.) “ Ref. Spting.— — a— 53 
L. Geese, @ B..— 40 a— 45 |Sperm, crude... 1 30 a—— 
Tennessee...... — 37 a— 38 “" Winter, unbl— — @ 1 58 
FisH—Dorr: 15 @ct. ad val] " Bieached..... 150 a 1 60 


Bleph. ref.bl’ch.— — 


&- — 


Dry Scale...... 1 373ga 1 50 =jLard Oil, S.&W.— 874 a— 90 
Pickled Cod.... 225 a— — /|Red Disd....... — 50 a— 52 
Mackerel, No. 1.13 50 @14 00 |Kerosene,Ill’g...— — a— 78 
Mack, No.1,Hal.14 25 21450 |OiL.-CAKE—Durr: 1 @ch 
Mack. No.2,M.. 8 00 a 8 50 ad val 


Mack. No, 3.M.1.6 00 a@ 6 25 [lbinob.c. Ptun32 5C 435 40 





Mackerel, Ne.3. 325 a@ 350 |Thick.round...27 00 e—— 
Salm’n,Pic.Nor.13 00 213 50 |? ROVIS1 ON S—Dor 
Sal. Pic. @ tce..23 00 a24 00 Cheese 24; all others 15 @ ch 
| Shad, Ct., No. 1, ad val 
# hf. bbl..... -_-— 900 |Beef, Ms.cp.@bl. § 56 410 00 ; 
| Shad, Ct., No. 2—— a8 00 © 8 Gt... -2= @=-=— 
Shad. Sou. ®@ bbI— — a— — " Mess, extra.10 76 al2 0@ 
Herring, Pick’d 200 a— — " Prime, Ctry 400 a 4 25 
Herr’g, Sc. # bx— — a— 22 " Prime, City — a~— 
Herring, No.1..— — a— 12%] _ " " Ms.®tce.16 50 al6 00 
FLAX—Duvrtr: 15 @ ct. ad val|Pork, Ms. ® bbl.14 50 al4 75 
American, 9 B.— — a— — © Prime...cee 10 00 a— — 
FLOUR AND MEAL—/| " " Mess...15 00 al6 00 
Dory: 15 ® ct. ad va) " " clear...16 62 al6 75 
"Epi 400 2425 |Lard,Orind.PR— 8ka— 9¥ 
Superfine. No.2. 300 a 380 j|Hams, Pickled..— 5%a— 6% 
State Superfine 4 25 a440 |Shouiders,Pkid.— 4dia— 5 
State, ex. br... 460 a@470 |Beef Hams in 
West, mix’d.do. 425 a4 35 Pickie. % bb1.13 00 als 06 
Mich, & In.st.do, 440 @445 |Beef,Smkd,@B— 8 a~— — 
Ohio Superfine. 440 a4 45 |Butter,Oran.co.— 15 e— 16% 
Ohio ex. bds.... 5 20 a 5 30 "St. fairtopr.— 10 a— 14 
Genesee, do.... 550 @ 6 75 SOihe...vceve — 8 a—12% 
Canada, Sup... 425 a@ 435 |Cheese........ w— 3 a— 7 
Canada, ex..... 460 4750 |RiCk—Doury: 15 ®et. ad val 
Brandywine.... 4€0 a—— jxd.tofr.@cwt. 5:0 a6 00 
Georgetown .... 6 20 a8 25 |soud to prime.. 6 25 a 6 50 
Petersburg City 775 a9(0 |3 AL T—Durr: 15 ® ot. ad 
Rich. County... 7 25 @7 75 val 
Alexandria..... 575 a@825 |lurk’s ls. Bbu.— 21 e— 22 
Balt. Howard st. 5 85 a 800 |5t. Martiu’s....—— a— 7§ 
Rye Flour...... 300 2400 |'’pool,Gr.Psack— 55 a— — 
Corn Mea!..... 280 a3 00 “Marshalls. 115 @ 1 20 
" Brandywine 300 a—~— | " " Ashton’s—-— 1 60 
" Punch.15 50 a— — |SEEDS—Dory: Fars. 
FRUIT—Dvrr: Not D’d, 30;/Viover, @D....— nom. 
Dry F., 8 ® ct. ad v: timothy, @ bu..— nom 


Flax, Am. rough 1 30 @ 1 35 
SHOT—Dury: 24 @ ct. ad val 


Rais.Sn.@ Kck.— — @ 3 25 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 25 


Cur’nts Zte. #B— 4 a— 4% |Dr'p&Rckic)\PhR— — a— 6% 

Citron.......-.- —— a— 2% |Buck comp.(do)—— a— 7 

Alm. Mr. sit. sh—— a— — |SOAP—Dorr: 32 @ect. ad val 
" Ivica ss...—— a@—12 |New York, @B— 5 a— 6 
© Sic. ss..... ——_— ge 7 [Castile......... — 10 a— lW¢” 
" Shelied....— 18%a— 19 |SPEL.TER (Zixz)—Dory; In 


FURS ANB SK INS—Dorr: 


Pigs, Bars, and Plates, 4% 
8 and 15 @ ct. for undressed 


Sheets, 12 @ ct. ad val 








exp-rt. Butter and cheese are lent 
tations, plenty, and are quiet at our quo- 


— ER eeppunge Plates, ® tb, 6 mos..— 4ga— 47 
Beaver,pcht.#® 100 a120 |SPICES—Dorr: 4 and 18 

" North,@pce—— a— — ct. ad val 
“ Southern....— 75 @ 100 |Cassisinmts,Bb— 17 a-- 17% 
“ Western..... 100 @ 105 |Ginger, Race...— a— — 
Otter, North, pr. 450 @ 550 |Mace........... — 35 a— 37% 

" Southern. 250 a 350 |Nutmegs, No.1.— 40 a— 42% 
Red Fox, North— — @1 50 |l’epper, Sumat.— 7%a— — 
Raccoon, South.— 25 a— 30 |Pimento, Ja.(c)— — a— 4% 

“ West’n, com— 40 a— 60 [Cloves (c)...... — 9%a— 10 

" Detroit..... — 50 a—7 |SUGARS—Dorr: 4 Bct 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 @ 3 00 |<t. Croix, @B..— — a—— 

" Southers.— 75 a@100 |New Orieans...— 4%4a— 5% 
Martin, North.. 125 @ 160 |Cube Muscova..— 3%a— 5% 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. nom. Porto Rico...... — 4%a— 6% 
Hair, do....... nom. Havana, White.— 6%a— 7% 
Goat, Curacoa..— 50 a— 66 |{lavana,B,&¥.— 4%a— 7 

" Mexican, ¢B nom. Manilla ..... wm 446—- 4% 
Deer, Texas, #B— 19 a— 22 |Loaf........-.. aie 8% 

"  Arkanses.— 22 a— 24 |Crushed....... — Ke 8%, 

" Florida...— 18 a— 22 |A.do.......... -— «e re 
GRAIN—Durr: 16 ® ob adj Yellow ........ _ a r% 

va. rs cecal — 
Wpesty.0-tee 1 40 « : ae TALLOW —Durz: 8 Pct 

-new 125 a v 

" Qhio.. ... 128 4133 |Am. prime, BB.— 8¥a— a% 

" Mich. wh. 140 a1 5¢ |'TEAS—Dorr: 15 @ ct. ad 
Chicago s...... — 80 4105 |Gunpowder.....— 28 a— 4 
Mil. club...... — 8 @113 |Hyson......... —25 a— 
Rye, Northern.— 68%a— 69 |Y.Hyson,mixed.— 17 a— 55 
Corn, r’d yel...— 52 a—— (|Hyson Skin....— 10 a—- 3a 

" ’ © White 48 a—50 |Twankay.......— 10 «—32 

" South, wh.— 68 a— 73 |Ning & Oolong..— 19 «— # 

" "  yellow— 60 a— — |Powchong Weds —19 «2 

" " ‘nixed— 48 a—— /Ankoi...... sew 23 a 25 

“ West “" —46 a— 50 (Congou....,....— 38 a— 28 
DOME, . 6065000 — 58 a—60 |T & N (Zusn)—Dorr: P| 
Oats, Canada...— 28 a— 30 Bars, and Block, FREE ; 

Canal.....— 29 a— 31 and Sheets, 8 @ ct. ad val 

" Qhio......— 30 a— 32 |Bancacash,@2—— «— 3 

" Jersey....— 28 a— 20 (|Straits,6mos...—— a— 2 
Peas,bl.e.@2bu.— 68 a— 72 /English....... —=— &- ar 
GUNPOWDER—Dorr: 15 Piates,1-X Wbx. ¢ 4 6 4 hs} 

a 7 ype 

Blasting, ®25%.3 00 «310 |WOGL—Durz: % ® o 
Shipping....... -_-— : 4 le “See on yh = 
Rifle...........— —«é . . FrceRh— — 
HAY— Merine.— 45 a— 48 
N.R.inbisP100B— 40 a— 45 |A. 36 & & Me’no— 38 «— 42 
HE — |Sup. Pulled Co. 30 «— 35 
Russia,cl.Ptun215 00 4220 00 |No. 1 Pulled Co.— 22 a— % 

" — outshot205 90 a210 00 ‘Extra Pulled GC... 36 a— 4 
Manilla, @B...— 5%a— 5\'Peruv. Wash...— a— 4 
Sisal..... snating — 44a— 4% Valp. Unwash..— a— 13 
Italian, ® 260 00 a— — |S. A.5. R.W..— 1§ a— 18 
Jute.......--. 82 50 00 |S. Am. Unw. W.— 9 o— 0 
Amer. dew-r..150 — a160 60 |S. A. Cord’a W.— 20%e— 2 
Do. -200 00 4210 00 |E. I. Wash.....— 12 e— ® 

ican ——_ oa 
* ie Be 17 e~18 n7™s Taw. ll 6 3 
Do; do. gz. &. O.— The 8 lz NG-aDess, ie Pige, Bath 
ede eed « —_ a~ and 1b ot. 
Sen Juan......— 13 e— 13% In dhe es Vg 


SOE PP IE ST PR NR eI iP nmegy ame 


aoe 





areas 


Ghe Ini 


SPECIAL 
FAFERS are forwaried antil 
Re Publisher for their discontin 
Q@rroarages is made, as required 
RECEIPTS for money remit 
whea requested, provided a Lam 


pesiare. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.— 
write on business unless they gi 
and STATE. 

OORRESPONDENTS are in! 
qnonymous communicatiors, an: 
mot usually be returned, 

THE CIRCULATION of The F 
Samy other weekly religious sews 
fewe, a6 @ medium for aiveriisir, 
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INSOAIBED TO THE CONGRE 
ASSEMBLED IN EXTHA 





BY EDNA D! 


Comrronise! We 
On the nation’s h: 
When the air witht 
And the rocket-1i 
@ompromice? whi! 
Liberty goes aces 
Beourged, and boun 
Firmer to the des) 
Compromise ? while 
As we falter in th 
Cringe and flatter a: 
We! who hold s) 
Cormopromise! It sui 
Hae our valor st« 
Vave we lost our a) 
Face to face tc 


Compromise is Trea 


Traitor’s refuve, « 
Ail the wrones that 
Flourish in ite de: 


Compromise is base 
Of the deeds our | 
They, for Right and 
We, disdaining w! 


Wo! By al! the Ma 
On the wild and) 
By the Pilzrim’s pr: 
As he knelt with 
By that fairest day 
When the tried, | 
Name and life and : 
To the Roll of Ir 


By the tears, the in 


Where the nobic, 
Wiki around the ec: 

Waiting angels at 
By ovr children’s « 


By our fathers’ st 
That which God an 
We will never, ne 


Rear it! ye who sit 
We, the People, t 
Wil} you venture “ 
When the million 
Will you sell the na 
Heritage of toil a 
While a cry of shar 
Rings from Orego 


Compromise—then | 
Buch the order of 


Who admits the firs 
Has the second’s 

Compromise—the s1 
Separation—whir! 


Fer a momcnt’s bal 
Will you risk that 


Who would sail the 
Who the mountai 
Win Ohio’s fertile | 
Sacramento’s sav 
Whore would be ov 
Who tho eagle’s { 
Whoce our old, illu: 
Patriot craves an 


Compromise— we s« 
Separation—we d 
“iri and free ana 
Thus the People 1 
* Death to every fo 
In the Senate, on 
While the chorus 
“We wir 


NEVI 


en 


THE POLES 0! 


BY HORAC) 

Tur city of Charleston, 
into three or four differes 
highest is scarccly surpa: 
eval culture. This select: 
traveled moerates maint 
tain) a “‘ Wistar Club” fo 
tellectual enjoyment, mer 
Winter at the house of t} 
of these meetings, some 
beneficence or otherwiss 
Started, and two or three r 
era or European bith v 
favor of the superior €\/ici 
Free Labor. It was at o: 
that the question was too 


treated—that, if discuese: 


be devoted to it, and some 
flection if not of research 
siop. All present ari vie 


of this suggestion, and the 
Club was unaniinously se 
was further proposed and 
from the line of inquiry me 
checked—that the right o 
humanity, of “ the peculia 
alluded to—that the geod 
orously ignored, and ne r 
beyond this—Do the whit 
soil and other property of: 
own interest as propric' 
bondage? And so the 1 
company separate) 

On the appointed event 
indebted for the facts, ar 
Mand birth, was one of the 
wnteered to champion th 
paired to the appointed p 
er three friends of like fa 
They chatted through the 
quietly, vainly listening {& 
pected antagonists in th 
no one appeared! Ht b 
there had been a privat 
Slavery side and an agree 
cussion was inexpedient- 
the subject was by what 
the British House of Cor 
adjournment, the three or 
night and wended their s 
than they had gathered, hb 
¢ence than the positive ef 
ciates. 

Yet “the ehildren of t} 
generation. Discussion s 
ble. To discuss is to uach 
to discussion—has nothix 
founded in force and viv 
dhe atmosphere which cal 

—Te-day, the United § 
hostile camps, which low 
line drawn from Chesape: 
upper Arkarteas. Nay, « 
arema of the contending 
prepare to close in deat! 

Darkness. In the svent 
Wation or by battle, ire | 


